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TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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AT THE BREAKERS’ EDGE. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 








TaRovGH the wide sky Thy northwind’s thunder 
. 
Resistless, till no cloud is left to flee, 
And down the clear, cold heaven unhindered 


pours 
Thine awful moonlight on the winter sea. 


The vast, black, raging spaces, torn and wild, 
With an insensate fury answer back 
To the gale’s challenge, hurrying breakers, piled 
Each over each, roll through the glittering 
track. 


I shudder in the terror of thy cold 
As buffeted by the fierce blast I stand, 
Watching that shining path of bronzéd gold, 
With solemn, shadowy rocks on either hand ; 


While at their feet, ghastly and white as death, 
The cruel, foaming billows plunge and rave. 
0 Father! where art Thou? My feeble breath 
Cries to Thee through the storm of wind and 
wave. 


The ery of all Thy children since the first 
That walked Thy planets’ myriad paths 
among ; 
The cry of all nankind whom doubt has cursed, 
In every clime, in every age and tongue. 


Thou art the cold, the swift fire that consumes}; 
Thy vast, unerring forces never fail ; 

And Thou art in the frailest flower that blooms, 
As in the breath of this tremendous gale. 


Yet, though Thy laws are clear as light, and 
prove 
Thee changeless, ever human weakness craves 
some deeper knowledge for our human love 
That looks with sad eyes o’er its wastes of 
graves, 


And hungers for the dear hands softly drawn, 
One after one, from out our longing grasp. 
Dost Thou reach out for them? In the sweet 
dawn 
Of some new world thrill they within thy 
clasp ? 


Ah! what am I, Thine atom, standing here 
In presence of Thy pitiless elements, 
Daring to question Thy great silence drear, 
No voice may break to lighten our suspense ! 


Thou only, infinite Patience, that endures 
Forever! Blind and dumb I cling to Thee. 

Slow glides the bitter night, and silent pours 
Thine awful moonlight on the winter sea. 








THE TRUE TRUTH VS. OFFICIAL 
TRUTH. 


BY FATHER HYACINTHE. 





THE world should not be misled into be- 
lieving that because almost every one of the 
Catholic bishops have submitied to the de- 
crees of the Vatican Council that they be- 
lieve in them (and we cannot attempt here 
to show how that “submission” has been 
exacted), and much less that they accept the 
present condition and government of the 
Church as wise or sanitary. We believe 
that every intelligent bishop in the Roman 
communion deplores the present state of af- 
fairs as inextricable for the Church, danger- 
ous for governments, and fatal to individual 
faith. We know of those who groan in si- 
lence, being conscience-bound; others who 
Writhe under continual torture of the con- 
flict between earthly responsibilities and 
_ their interior convictions. Others there are 

, Siven over to despair; but thank Heaven 
are some who. hope, because they 
it not in man, but in God. 


se. . “% Broof of this state of mind and con- 
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science in the Episcopate, as wellas to cor- 
roborate the description I have given in my 
recent discourses of the corrupted Catholi- 
cism that is imposed upon France, I deem it 
a duty to give to the public, in their simple 
and indignant eloquence, two extracts from 
letters written to me since the Council by 
one of the most worthy and eminent bishops 
in the Roman Church. Although written in 
the freedom of private correspondence, I 
have obtained permission to publish that 
which relates to our subject. The condition 
of affairs makes it easily understood that his 
name and identity must be withheld from 
the world. I can only affirm their perfect 
authenticity. He writes: 

“ There is no salvation for France except 
in a powerful awakening of a religious senti- 
ment. But that awakening is impossible as 
long as she is not cured, at whatever the 
cost, of the cancerous sore of superstition 
and hypocrisy which is personified in the 
Order of Jesuits and their adherents. Upon 
this point my conviction cannot be shaken. 
You know how firmly Iam persuaded that 
the only true religion is the Christian 
Catholic; and that the evangelical doctrine, 
such as was taught by Jesus Christ and 
transmitted by the apostles, is the divine 
principle which, infiltrated in all the veins 
of society, renders the nations of the earth 
curable and inoculates them with a new and 
powerful life. And I am no less convinced 
that the worst of all religions is that which 
does not respect the great principles of 
natural law which are stamped on the soul 
by the hand of God; and, consequently, 
nothing can be less favorable for the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of men than the de- 
praved and corrupted Catholicism of the 
present day. All efforts of true Catholics 
should tend to purify the world of this ac- 
cursed tare of Jesuitry! Against such a 
formidable enemy as this we must combat 
with energy, not only until we have over- 
thrown it, but until we have plucked it out 
by the roots! There will be hypocrites 
and evil-workers in the world always; but 
there should not be a kingdom of Jesuits 
substituted for the kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
our only King and Saviour.” 

In another letter he writes: 

“Poor France! It appears to a certainty 
that she is condemned to drink the cup of 
bitterness to the very dregs ! Instead of giving 
herself up to the dangerous dreams of milita- 
ry vengeance, why bas she not the courage 
to throw off from her shoulders this mantle 
of léad which, by assiduous and perfidious 
labor of nearly half a century, has beer im- 
posed upon her by the Jesuits? In doing this 
she would, I am certain, become resuscitated, 
as by enchantment, to a new and vigorous 
life. In order that France may become 
moral and religious, they must cease to in- 
sinuate the morals and religion of the Jesuits. 
For, on one hand, the noble and generous 
character of the Frenchman turns with 
horror from such degradation; and, on the 
other hand, not knowing any other or better 
religion, she sinks into that indifferentism 
which smothers every spark of inspira- 
tion and enervates all vigor of the 
sou. Here is the great danger of 
to-day. There must arise some mighty 
voice, like that of Ezekiel, that shall call 
to this great people, saying: ““O ye dry 
bones, hear the word of the Lord.” Mark 
you well, it is the word of the Lord, not of 
man—that word which is truth and justice, 
light for the mind and nourishment for the 
heart ; that living word which, after it was 








made to be heard by the patriarchs and by 
the prophets, was incarnate in Jesas Christ 
and carried into the whole world by the 
twelve, to the healing of all nations by 
diffusing in their hearts the aroma of im- 
mortality !” 

Thus is expressed the conviction and faith 
of one of the most clear-seeing and great 
souled Christians, and one of the bishops 
who know and suffer most. And thus over 
against official truth is opposed the true truth, 
as it is uttered, in undertones, by word and 
letter, in the Roman Church. 





PRESIDENT FIGUEBRAS. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 








Tue first act of the Spanish Cortes, after 
accepting the abdication of Amadeus, was 
to choose a provisiona] ministry of the Re- 
public, and at the head of this ministry was 
placed Estanislao Figueras. It was a strange 
incident that a body containing an immense 
monarchical majority should not only have 
voted a republic almost without a dissentient 
voice, but also have chosen for its head the 
most persistent and formidable antagonist 
of the monarchical opinions and leaders. 
Zorilla, Sagasta, Rivero, Serrano—all the 
old chiefs—disappear as by magic. The last 
ministry of Amadeus suddenly vanishes, 
and in their places stands a little group of 
men who have never before felt the sun- 
shine of political prosperity, who have been 
prisoners of state, exiles, condemned to the 
scaffold, dogged by the gensdarmerie, and, 
when at last permitted to sit in the Cortes, 
have been marked as hal: rebels and full- 
fledged conspirators apd overwhelmed with 
the reproaches of the dominant parties. 
Among them two figures stand out much 
more prominently than the rest—Castelar, 
the young ex-professor of history in the 
Madrid University, and Figueras, the great 
advocate uf Barcelona. The silvery tongue 
of the one and the splendid parliamentary 
skill of the other have been the inspiration 
a:.d bond of the Republicans ever since the 
fall of Isabella, in 1868; and the hopes of the 
Republicans center around them, to whom 
mainly is intrusted the difficult task of fully 
establishing the Republic. 

Figueras possesses qualities which are 
well fitted to inspire confidence and devotion. 
He has many and bitter enemies; yet, ina 
country where slander is quick to be uttered 
and easily stains, no whisper has ever been 
heard derogatory of his purity of character 
and probity of motive. Often and again has 
Sagasta, the foremost of the Conservative 
orators, denounced him with the fervid vio- 


‘ lence characteristic of the Latin nations; 


but Figueras’s integrity has always come out 
unscathed from the ordeal. Added to moral 
attributes so exalted and unquestioned, the 
President of the Couucil betrays intellectual 
traits of the first order. His colleague, 
Castelar, who is not less a generous friend 
than a formidable rival for the highest 
honors‘of the new republic, says of his elo- 
quence that it is ‘‘sober, correct, and bril- 
liant ; earnest, courteous, calm, and reason- 
able ; wonderfully acute, and at the same time 
persuasive. When he seeks the sublime, he 
ascends to sublimity.” A rarer quality even 
than eloquence such as this is the power of 
self-command, and of compelling the self- 
command of others. - This is perhaps the 
trait which augurs best for the successful 
accomplishment of the gigantic tasi?which 
Figueras has before him. In the conflicts of 
the Cortes—bitter and long-enduring and 
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verging on personal collision as they have 
often been—he has at once aroused and ridden 
the whirlwind of party war. The taunts of 
his adversaries, the hot charges of treason 
and conspiracy hurled in his face, never rob 
him of self-control. They only fire him with 
the courage and enthusiasm to weather the 
storm, and to overwhelm his accusers with 
the keen thrusts of his sarcasm and the 
cool, resistless power of his inexorable 
logic. Herein Figueras betrays a trait the 
lack of which is usually so noticeable 
among the politicians of the Southern na- 
tions. Party warfare in France, in Italy, 
and in Spain is apt to assume the nature of 
riot, retaliation, and personal vengeance. 
The French Assembly seldom lets a week 
pass without resolving itself into a bear- 
garden. The Italian Chamber seemed 
the other day about to engage in a hand-to- 
hand conflict of fisticuffs over the dead Cesar 
of Chiselhurst. The Spanish Cortes is not 
less hot-headed, impatient of unwelcome ar- 
guments, and intolerant of a freedom of 
speech which permits the eloquent advocacy 
of obnoxious ideas, Fizueras has not only 
been able to keep a bridle on his own 
tongue; but has *‘ with imperious gesture re- 
strained the just anger of his party,” and has 
thus many times snatched victory from al- 
most inevitable defeat. Again and again he 
bas dominated the wordy storm which 
seemed likely to swell into a tempest of 
armed strife. Perhaps Spain is not so much 
indebted to any man.as to him for the pres- 
ervation of political peace and the subjuga- 
tion of passionate party feuds. Figueras 
presents & remarkable contrast to the nation- 
al character in another respect. The Span- 
iard is most often indolent and inactive, 
easily wearied and discouraged, wanting in 
persistency and purpose. The President is 
the very soul of energy and action. Beneath 
a@ quiet, placid, almost modest exterior is 
concealed a vigor and spirit of) determina- 
tion, unflagging devotion to an end, and in- 
exhaustible patience in pursuing it, which 
are to him a world of power. Figueras in 
repose appears a mild, amiable, unimpas- 
sioned person. When he speaks, his whole 
attitude and expression change. Then ap- 
pear unalterable courage, mvincible firmness, 
yet perfect prudence and self-possession. 
Not even the heel of this Spanish Achilles, if 
we may believe Castelar, is vulnerable. He 
leaves no crevice in his armor for the 
enemy’s steel. In his warmest attack his 
own breast is kept steel-proof. Yet there is 
little of forensic art in the man. Argument- 
ative quibbling and casuistical artifice are 
quite foreign to him. He is openness and 
frankness itself. He is sure of the truth, 
and has nothing to conceal. His faith in 
the republican idea has been long proven 
and is serene, and his fidelity to it has never 
swerved amid the sternest trials. 


Figueras assumes the chief seat in the 
Spanish executive at fifty-three, in the very 
prime of his mental powers and physical 
vigor. But, although far from being an old 
man, his career has been long in thrilling 
events. At eighteen he had become an 
ardent politician, had enrolled himself among 
the radicals of his native Barcelona, and had 
been marked as a dangerous personage by 
the agents of the government. When he 
was twenty-one he became an avowed Re- 
publican, and began to perform the perilous 
role of conspirator against the Bourbon 
throne. Ever and anon from that time he 
Teappears at intervals on the stormy stage of 


Spanish politics, always propagating Repuly 
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lican ideas, stirring up discontent and resist- 
ance against the corrupt and despotic pow- 
ers at Madrid, oryani#ing insurrections, 
hurrying from Barcelona to Madrid, from 
Madrid to Tarragona, with messages of dis- 
loyalty and projects of revolution. In 1848, 
when Spain, like Italy and Germany, caught 
the revolutionary infection from France, 
Figueras was in the thick of the conflict, 
counseling, commanding, and acting with 
all the ardor of intense conviction. At 
thirty-two he found himself a deputy in the 
Cortes, sent thither by Barcelona, and form- 
ing with Orensi, Lozano, and Juen a iittle 
but stout-souled phalanx of four. Three 
years later the phalanx was swelled to 
twenty-one, who thought themselves strong 
enough to openly propose and yote for a re- 
public; and after the revolution of 1868 the 
party mereased to seventy, who have just 
achieved the long-hoped for victory. 
Throughout the period between 1851 and 
1872 Figueras continued the foremost cham- 
pion of the Republicans—sometimes as a 
deputy in the Cortes, sometimes as a cour- 
ageous but cautious conspirator, masking 
his operations behind his advocate’s gown. 
He has been a prisoner, an exile, and always 
& suspect s and through it all has never once 
recanted or éven concealed his opinions. 
An open eiiemy from the first to the throne 
of Isabclia, and to all tlirones whatsoever, he 
has extorted the respect while continually 
exciting the fears of the monarchical states- 
men. : 

Meanwhile Figueras, engaging thus active- 
ly in the most continuously turbulent political 
drama which Europe has witnessed since 
Napoleon landed at’St. Helena, has not neg- 

‘lected the studies begun with zeal in early 
youth. His knowledge of the law is inferior 
to that of no advocate at the Madrid bar; 
his powers as a lawyer long ago ranked him 
among its leading members. His speeches 





in the Cortes betray a familiarity with his- 
tory, especially that of Spain, which should 
be but seldom is among the cardinal quali- 
fications of statesmanship.- In this depart- 
ment of learning he is excelled perhaps only 
by Castelar, whose knowledge of English 
and American political annals is, for a 
Spaniard, wonderful. Uni_ie most radical 
leaders in Europe, Sefior Figueras isa de- 
vout believer in Christianity. On one occa- 
sion he made so impressive a declaration of 
his faith, in the Cortes, that, Castelar says, | 
he “‘ for the moment converted the assembly | 
into a temple.” Indeed, in the straightfor- | 
| 
| 





wardness- and independence of his min 
Figueras would seem'to be not unfitted to | 
beeome a Spanish Puritan; and, while 
nominally a Catholic, his broad religious 
views, as well as political, will amply secure 
him from falling under the influence of that 
priesthood which has shown itself for cen- 
turies the peculiar bane of the Iberian’ 
Peninsula. It'is true that Figueras has yet 
to display the- administrative ability ade- 
quate to the- powers now confided to his 
hrnds; for he has never held office, and his 
only political experience is that derived 
from a lifelong warfare in the ranks of the 
opposition. Whether liis abilities are those 
confined to opposition leadership and ag- 
gressive ‘‘state skill” will, unless untoward 
eveuts swamp the Republic, now be seen. 
His past, at least, gives good promise of suc- 
cess, and his salient qualities of integrity, 
energy, and self-command give encourage- 
ment to the hope that he may. successfully 
establish republican liberty in Spain. 








BULWER. 
BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. | 
Ir was a dark, drizzly night, near the 


close of a London season, which has been | 
succeeded by nearly a score of other London | 
seasons, wher I first saw the statesman and | 
author, Bulwer, and heard him speak in the ! 
House of Commons. Advised by a member 
that the Baronet and Disraeli would “‘ be on 
their feet” that night, Lhud accompanied my 
friend to Westminster, and by him had been 
passed into a comfortable seat in the 
Strangers’ Gallery. It was. early, but the 
House was already fuil, for, it was to bea 
field night. Disraeli, with his dark com- 
plexion and folded arms, was already in his 
seat, motionless asa sphinx, but intent upon 
every word that fell from the lips of the Op- 
position speaker, who had just. opened the 
adj urned debate. He had. uttered but a 





few sentences when 8. skinny,: ghost-like 


figure glides noiselessly and quickly to the 
side of the great Conservative leader and 
takes his seat. His face is long and thin, 
with an aquiline nose almost as prominent 
as Wellington’s, and an eye that glistens like 
that of the Ancient Mariner, which he fixes 
at once upon the speaker, at the same time 
making ab ear-trumpet of his hand, for he is 
slightly deaf. The whole air of the man, 
his dress and deportment, convey the idea 


_ that they are matters of the gravest import- 


ance and are, in fact, subjects of study with 
him. He has, while listening to the speaker, 
made afew notes and interchanged a few 
whispered words with Disraeli, and, when 
his opponent ceased, springs to his feet, is 
recognized by the Speaker of the House, and 
begins, ina weak, thin voice and in a con- 
strained and artificial manner, to reply. You 
see at once that the orator is on stilts; but 
his carefully elaborated speech, with its 
somewhat studied action, as if he had, like a 
great Boston contemporary, practiced every 
movement before a mirror, is listened to 
with marked attention and respect, and 
cheer after cheer greets him as he makes a 
good point in his argument or administers a 
withering and incisive coup to his adversary. 
He takes his seat. I turn to my neighbor 
and ask the speaker’s name. The Britisher, 
with a look of astonishment, replies: ‘‘ Good 
’eavens! don’t you know Bulwer!” 


So he proved to be. At that time Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, who was in 1866 


created Baron Lytton, and transferred to the. 


House of Lords, where he of late years rarely 
appeared and still more rarely spoke. Several 
times during the last London season I went 
into the Upper House; but on neitber of those 
occasions had I the good fortune either to 
hear or see the gifted author and orator. 
Like so many other members of the House 
who are created peers and transferred to the 
Lords, his voice was rarely beard in the 
new field, It was the on dit of the London 
clubs that Disraeli declined the proffered 
peerage solely because he knew that in the 
dull and drowsy atmosphere of the House of 
Lords his clear and shrill tones would be 
lost; their use forgotten. For several years 
Bulwer’s failing health and increasing deaf- 
ness led him to withdraw in a great measure 
from the world; and as long ago as the 
month of September I beard the opinion ex- 
pressed in London that his brilliant career 
was drawing to its close. He died at his 
residence in the metropolis, January 18th, in 
the sixty-eighth year ot his age, having been 


| born in the month of May, 1805. 


The deceased Baron was the youngest son 


| of General Bulwer and of Barbara Lytton, 


his wife. He was in good part educated by 
his mother, and was graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he carried off 
the chancellor’s prize for the best English 
poem. He was afterward made D. C. L. by 
both Oxford and Cambridge, and was twice 
elected lord rector of the University o 
Glasgow, an honor never bestowed on any 
other Englishman. -At twenty-two he mar- 
ried an Irish lady of good family; but, as is 
well known, their domestic life, like that of 
too many other literary people, terminated 
unhappily. They separated; and the wid- 
owed wife sought consolation in writing 
novels, long since forgotten, for the pur- 
pose chiefly of satirizing Bulwer and 
his aristocratic family. Of this > il-assorted 
MmaiTidge ® son survives, who succeeds 
to the title and estates, and who as 
‘‘QOwen Meredith” has won renown as a 
poet. Many persons have pleasant recol- 
lections of him when, as a very youvg man, 
he resided for some time in Washington, as 
attaché to the British Legation, at the time 


that his uncle, the late Sir Henry Bulwer, | 


occupied the position of English ambassa 
dor to the United States. The son will, 
doubtless, be the illustrious father’s biog- 


; Tapher, making, in the preparation of the 
| memoir, liberal use of the diary which it is 


understood the decease kept for many 
years, and also of his carefully-preserved 
and extensive correspondence. The present 
Baron Lytton, who, like the elder, early 
turned his attention to autharsbip, is in his 
furty-second year. 

Bulwer was distinguished in different 
walks of literature. He was, with the 
single exception of Scott and Dickens, the 
most popular English novelist of the nine- 
teenth century, many of his numerous 
works ot fiction hav'1g been translated in 
nes, ly all the, languages of Europe. The 








writer would enumerate them; but, as the 
chorus to Henry the Fifth remarks, ‘‘ time, 
numbers, and due course of things cannot 
be here presented.” Of his twenty-three 
novels suffice it to say that the first was 
published .in 1820 and the last of the long 
and successful series, entitled “ A Strange 
Story,” appeared in 1857; and that since 
the latter date a London firm paid him the 
large sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
for the privilege of publishing a cheap edi- 
tion of his novels. 

Asa dramatist his ability is equally un- 
questioned. Several of his seven plays— 
such as “ Richelieu,” ‘‘ Money,” and ‘‘ The 
Lady of Lyons”’—are, among us, as well as 
in the Old World, abiding favorites. Bulwer 
published eight poems and translations, and 
his latest literary labor was to prepare for 
the press a new and revised edition of his 
poem of King Arthur, which appeared in 
1870. As a historian and statesman he 
wrote several valuable works, such as “ En- 
gland and the English”; ‘‘ Athens, its Rise 
and Fall”; “Letters to Jobn Bull, Esq.”; 
“ The Crisis”; and ‘‘ Caxtoniana,” a series of 
charming essays. Notwithstanding this 
great amount of brain-work, Bulwer assured 
afriend that inno single instance within 
his memory had he devoted more than three 
hours a day to literary labor; but during 
those hours he had worked with all the pow- 
ers of which he was possessed. Dickens gave 
precisely similar testimony when he wrote: 
‘“ Whatever | have tried to do in my life I 
have tried with all my heart to do well. 
What I have devoted myself to I have de- 
voted myself to completely. Never to put 
one hand to anything on which I could 
throw my whole self, and never to affect 
depreciation of my work, whatever it was, 
I find now to have been golden rules.” 

In an advertisement to a collected edi- 
tion of Bulwer’s works, published in 1853, 
the author utters these noble words: ‘In 
all my writings those truths that have the 
most conviction with the durable interests 
of mankind have ever the most warmed my 
fancy or tasked my reason. With the peo- 
ple, in the larger sense of the word, I have 


| always associated my objects as an author, 


and in the hands of that people I now place 
these evidences of the sympathy which ex- 
ists between all who recognize in labor the 
true dignity of life’ He was proud of his 
literary work; sought from preference the 
society of literary men, and was ever ready 
with a helping hand to aid the less fortu- 
nate members of the literary field who 
stood in need of his good oftices. He gave 
from his ancestral estate of Knebworth, in 
the County of Herts, the land upon which a 
home for decayed authors might be erected, 
and wrote a comedy for the benefit of the 
society. 

Bulwer had the reputation of being at 
times a brilliant conversationalist. I once 
sat at a dinner-table with him, but not near 
enough to hear distinctly his weak voice, 
although sufficiently close to observe his 
very affected manner of conversation. 
uttered several bon mots, for which he was 
somewhat celebrated; but the general im- 
pression produced upon the writer by what 
he saw and heard was certainly adverse to 
Bulwer” claim (or, rather, the claim made 
for him his admirers) that he was entitled 
to high rank as a conversationalist. He 
talked for some time about “The Guild of 
Literature and Art,” in which he evinced an 
enthusiastic interest, if, indeed, he could 
properly be said to be enthusiastic on any 
subject. 

Bulwer’s industry is certainly worthy of 
high praise. Of aristocratic birth and with 
every advantage of fortune and exalted so- 
cial position, he worked as hard as any of his 
humbler contemporaries who were depend- 
ent on their literary labors for their daily 
bread. It may be doubted if Dickens or 
even Sir Walter Scott worked harder than 
the high-born Bulwer, who never allowed 
the blandisbments of cant or courtly society 
or the distractions of politics to lure him 
from his appointed daily work. The hope 
of literary fame— 

“ That epur which the clear mind doth raise 
To live laborious nights and painfal days’’"— 
kept bim faithfully and persistently at his 


ost, 
’ Just before Bulwer was created a peer he 
made a brilliant speech before an agricultural 
society, investing the commonplaces ordin- 
arily uttered on such occasion with a most 
original and classic air, which the London 
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—== 
Times, in the general dullnesg Of public 
affairs at the time, made a text for a leadin 
article. The epigrammatie character of the 
editorial was of a kind to which it now but 
rarely treats its readers, and in the fello 
extract from the sparkling article is given a 
fair and impartial estimate of the late emi. 
nent author and orator: 


“Among the men of our time 

been endowed with greater and Arsh an 
tile powers than Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
His very name, in its frequent transmu- 
tation, bears witness to the protean andi 
plastic nature of his genius. He has de. 
lighted a whole generation by the novelt 
variety, ingenuity, and grotesqueness of hig 
invention. He has an unlimited command: 
of all the characters of common life: 
dandy, 4 highwayman, a scholar, a swindler. 
or a Jesuit all flow from his magical peg 
with equal fidelity and facility. He has 
sacked history and culled all the choices 
flowers of fiction ; he is a political writer of 
great vigor, a poet of some meritand orig: 
inality, and has won such laurels as a trang. 
lator may bope to attain. He is, besides aj) 
this, a brilliant debater, and illustrates the 
dry debates of politics with a profusion of 
epigram and antithesis to which no onecan . 
lay claim. A liberal in his youth, a con. 
servative in his riper years, he has geen 
both sides of the shield, and knows which 
is silver and which is golden. He has rap- 
sacked ancient times for fresh subjects for- 
his genius, and revived the picture of the. 
corrupt eppire of Rome, with its wit, its, 
dissoluteness and luxury, at least, as vividly 
as any modern painter of ancient manners,. 
Such a man comes armed at all points, andj 
there should seem to be no subject on which, 
he could be taken at a disadvantage. The. 
true, the beautiful, and the ideal wait his cail; 
to embody themselves in whatever earthly; 
subject he pleases to select for his theme,” 





LO! THE SAVAGE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








I HAVE not been, shall not be, unders‘nod’;: 

I have not wit, nor will, to well explain, 

But that which men call good I find not good. 

The lands the savage held, shall hold again, 

The gold the savage spurned in proud disdain: 

For centuries ; go, take them all ; build high 

Your gilded temples; strive and strike and 

strain 

And crowd and controvert and curse and lie 

In church and state, in town and citadel, and— 
die. : 

And who shall grow the nobler from it all? 

The mute and unsung savage loved as true— 

He felt, as grateful felt, God’s blessings falk - 

About his lodge and tawny babes as you 

In temples : Moslem, Christian monk or Jew. 

. . . The sea, the great white, braided, bound- 

ing sea, 

Is laughing in your face ; the arching blue 

Remains to God; the mountains still are free, 
A refuge for the few remainiug tribes and me. 


Your cities ! from the first the hand of God 

Has been against them ; sword and flood and 
flame, = 

The earthquake’s march, and pestilence, have 
trod 

To undiscerning dust the very name 

Of antique capitals ; and still the same 

Sad destiny besets the battlefields 

Of Mammon and the harlot’s house of shame. 

Lo! man with monuments and lifted shields 

Against his city’sfate. A flame! his city yields. 





THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF 
IMPURE WOMEN. 


BY JANE G. SWISSHELM. 





Sroxss is found guilty of murder “a the 
first degree, and people generally are greatly 
surprised. The press and the unfortunate 
prisoner, in attempting to account for the: 
unexpected result, speak of the present 
urgent demand for the execution of the law 
on account of the frequency of murder; but 
what are the indications that this demand is 
more urgent now than it was at the time of 
the former trial? Have there been more 
murders since that time than there were it 
an equal length of time just previous, or any 
startling incident showing that humao lite 
has been less secure? So far as I know, the 
case is the opposite. Nothing so startling 98 
Mr. Stokes’s own crime has disturbed the 
peace of New York City since its comm's 
sion; and, if the demand for the execution 
of the law was not sufficiently urgent to ID- 
sure his conviction while the horror of that 
crime was still fresh in the minds of the 
people, what has nursed public wrath to 
create any new demand for the life of the 
prisoner? There is none, and the public to- 
day regard his conviction with less satistac- 


tion than it would have done when be was, . 


first tried. Public sentiment dic not cause 
the disagreement of the first jury oF reque® 
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any such argument for the last. It is proba- 
ple they were equally honest and intelligent. 
Nothing new was developed on the last trial. 
There was not such superiority on the part 
cof the management of the prosecution on 
the second trial over that of the first as to 
warrant such different results, unless, indeed, 
the prosecution managed to prevent Josie 
Mansfield from appearing as a witness for 
the defense. Had she come into court in a 
toilette as bewitching as that in which she 
appeared on the former trial, and shown 

anything like the devotion to or deep inter- 

et in the man who incurred this terrible 

penalty for her sake, the prosecution might 

have proved anything they wished, and the 

attorneys might have summed up the evi- 

dence and welded it into a chain of any 

desirable strength and symmetry, and no 

conviction would have been possible. 

Without her presence in court he would 
probably have been convicted on the first 
trial. With it he would just as probably have 
escaped conviction on the second. Of course, 
this is more or less guess-w ork, for it is im- 
possible ever accurately to say what “‘ might 
have been”; but it is in accordance witlethe 
general history of our criminal courts to 
assume that women like Josie Mansfield and 
Laura Fair exercise a very undue influence 
on jurors., 

It is by no means certain that jurors are to 
‘heblamed for this. They yiel most likely, 
“ip utter unconsciousness, to a power that has 
governed the world in all ages; and when 
ithe Creator divided the dominion of this 
vearth equally between man and woman he 
but placed them in the circumstances for 
which he bad fitted them, and half the do- 
pinion woman bas always bad. Only in that 
low estate 10 which’ they have fallen she 
maintains her power by appeals to his lower 
nature, and the more he has succeeded at any 
time or in any place in depriving her of her 
authority as a gift of God the more of it 
.she has exercised as a gift of Satan. 

No country has been so much and so badly 
euled by women as France, that has always 
maintained a Salic law. This country has 
copied her in this respect; and, instead of 
the ennobling influence which English 
women have exerted on the politics of their 
country, we have the Pompadour power 
here, with its baleful breath. In every capi- 
tal, state and national, in every court of 
justice, our Josie Mansfields wield a power 
ilittle suspected by that mass of good and 
jpure Women who have beea trained to think 
politics and laws quite out of their sphere. 

At the time Mrs. Surratt sat before her 
judges, chained like a wild beast and sub- 
jected to gross insults from the men and 
women who gained access to the show, there 
lived in Washington fourteen women who 
did the nation the honor to sit for their pic- 
tures at an expense to the people of forty 
thousand dollars. These pictures are all on 
the iuside of the dome of the Capitol. Thir- 
teen of them exhibit the originals in a plen- 
tiful lack of drapery, throwing their limbs 
about with the freedom of young colts in a 
clover field, playing ‘‘ring around a rosy” 
with General Washington. They are sup- 
posed to be the most fitting representatives 
of the thirteen original staies, while the 
fourteenth is doing Venus taking a bath with 
Neptune, and has come up to take a look at 
the weather and Jeft her clothes in deep-sea 
soundings. Had one of these charming 
Creatures sat in Mrs. Surratt’s place, the first 
time that heavy chain clanked with the mo- 
Yon of those superbly rounded limbs the 
judges would, no doubt, have bethought 
them that the prisoner might be securely 
kept by something less than a log-chain. 
Had she been gorgeously attired in purple 
velvet, with a love of a bonnet “made to 
imitate a pansy,” instead of sitting heavily 
veiled in deep mourning; and had the face, 
instead of being a model of motherly sweet- 
ness, been that of the glaring Venus, the 
hatid might have been dyed with the blood 
of twenty men (all Presidents), and no 
American man could have been found to 
Dlace a hempen noose around the voluptuous 
throat. 

People have glanced carelessly at the 
“question of woman suifrage, and turned away 
with the idea that it would give undue influ- 
wai to women of impure lives ; but the re- 

is the case. Women of impure lives 
‘6evern us now, through their impure influ- 
Ponty legislatures, jtdiciaries, and juries 


women in authority can remand them to 
théir proper sphere, if they have any. The 
influence they could exert throngh the bal- 
lot by force of numbers would be unappre- 
ciable, being more than neutralized by the 
votes of decent women, who would make a 
point of consigning to political graves all 
politicians known to be influenced by them, 
and only juries composed wholly or in part of 
women ever will do them justice. Were the 
political influence now wielded by courte- 
sans of this country divided into as many 
equal parts as there are women in the United 
States, it would give every one a vote and 
place the regulation of the dramshop and 
social evil questions under the control of the 
decent portion of the community. It is only 
when men consult with women whom they 
respect that we can hope they will be unin- 
fluenced by those they do not. 





WITH A CAPITAL A, B, C. 





BY THE REV. JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIS. 





Tue “Editorial Notes” in Tak InDEPEND- 
ENT furnish a Churchman so much material 
for review that I am afraid I never shall 
find time to comment upon your leading 
articles, unless you purposely shake a red 
rag in them to provoke me. But, after all, 
it is these spicy little “items” that need look- 
ing after most. For if one can catch “the 
little foxes” one may save the vines from 
their worst spoiler; and I suppose nobody 
wants to listen to a formal discussion of 
Church principles. And, speaking of foxes, 
Iwas reminded of the fox that lost bis tail 
in a trap, when I read in your issue of Feb. 
6th that 
‘the arithmetic man of the Hzaminer 
and Chronicle has found a sum in the rule of 
three which is too much for him. He asks: 
‘Tf 18 bishops are adequate to the charge of 
1,486,306 Methodists, why should 51 bishops 
be required for 235,000 Episcopalians” ” 

We give it up, asit stands. The fault is 
in the question. It should read: “If 13 
bishops, ete., why should 51 Bishops, etc. ? 
It is a capital B that is wanted this time, in- 
stead of a capital C. The difference be- 
tween a Methodist bishop and a Church 
Bishop is the very key to the problem. Even 
so, the proportion is defective in this “sum” 
in “ the rule of three,” for one bishop would 
be quite as good as thirteen fora million 
and a half, or ten millions,or any other 
number of Methodists, except for physical 
reasons; while with us the maxim is, 
‘* Where the Bishop is there is the Church,”’ 
and the Bishop is theoretically, at least, the 
chief pastor of the faithful, and ought to 
have a charge small enough to make his 
pastorship real and personal. Therefore, if 
a million and a half of Methodists require 
thirteen bishops, for physical reasons, a 
quarter of a million of Episcopalians require 
a great many more than fifty-one Bishops, 
for spiritual reasons, With the Methodists 
the bishop is only an executive officer and 
head—a presiding elder with the privilege 
of holding ordinations. In one respect 
Methodist Episcopacy is a strong govern- 
ment. It is physically strong. But it is not 
spiritually strong, for, to quote another of 
your sharp paragraphs, just below: ‘‘ There 
are eleven kinds of Methodists . . . inthis 
country, which shows how necessary it is to 
have a strong government to repress heresy 
and schism.” You hit hard, but you did 
not hit the right nail. You struck at Bishops 

when you ought to have hit bishops. For 
what is a Methodist bishop more than a 
Presbyterian moderator, when you come to 
inquire into the matter? Who made him a 
bishop? bishop Blank! And who made 
bishop Blank a bishop? John Wesley, a 
Priest of the Church of England, who never 
was anything else than a Priest of the 
Church of England, and never. meant to 
make anybody a bishop, much less a Bishop, 
because he had too much good sense to at- 
tempt to give another man a degree which 
he did not possess himself. 

A Bishop must be consecrated by three 
Bishops, at the least. And every Bishop of 
the American Church (I shall have to say 
something about that capital A before I get 
through) can trace his ecclesiastical pedigree 
by “a three-fold cord” back beyond the con- 
tradiction of all criticism, by record; which 
is something. No reigning house of Europe 
has half the authentic antiquity of the 
Church’s Episcopate. I affirm it without 





adducing proof, because the proof is open to 





any searcher of documentary history. The 
Church’s Bishops are successors of the Apos- 
tles, to whom Christ said: ‘‘Go ye into all 
the world and preach,” etc; and, *‘ As my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 
Priests and deacons are only the Bishop’s 
delegates, intrusted with a portion of his 
jurisdiction and mission, b :t acting minis- 
terially. The Bishop acts of himself for 
Christ and in Christ’s stead. He is the 
earthly representative of Christ to his dio- 
cese. As the collective Episcopate, in coun- 
cil assembled, is to the Holy Catholic Church, 
the diocese, with the Bisbop at its head, is the 
unit of the Church’s life. The aggregation 
of dioceses is the Body of Christ. 

We do not quite live up to our theory 
here at the East, where we are hampered 
continually with the English traditional idea 
of Bishops, who are also temporal lords, with 
a temporal dignity to maintain for reasons 
of state. But we are beginning to improve, 
even in our old Eastern dioceses. We have 
divided the old Diocese of New York into 
five, Pennsylvania into three, Maryland 
into two; and the talk on all sides is of 
smaller dioceses, that the Bishop may be 
really the pastor of his people. But in the 
new fields of the West we are beginning to 
act independently, not as the “ Anclo- 
American Church,” but as the Ameri- 
can Church, and we begin our missions 
then right end foremost by sending a Bishop 
as the first missionary. The result is that 
no other religious body can compare with 
us in progress in that region. The Church 
is the advance-guard west of the Mississippi; 
and as soon as she applies her theory in the 
East she will prove that she is “ The Ameri- 
can Church.” Such things cannot be done 
by bishops. It needs Bishops. ‘‘ A strong 
government” does not consist in bishops, but 
in Bishops. Methodist Episcopacy, with a 
lattle b (1 had almost said with a little e), is 
a fiction, » human imitation of a divine 
order. It has suffered eleven kinds of 
Methodists to grow up into organic being in 
a hundred years. There is no schism in the 
Chureh, though we do quarrel so fiercely 
sometimes that all you Jookers-on think we 
are going to pieces. It is only that we need 
more Bishops; that we are not well taken 
care of, as we know we ought to be, though 
all of us do not know what is the matter 
with us. If the quarter of a million of 
‘* Episcopalians” had 500 Bishops to-day, in- 
stead of 51, they would be a power in this 
land which would sweep all bishops and 
Methodists and Independents (no oifense to 
Tut INDEPENDENT) of every sort into the 
Church's net; and, though they may not like 
the suggestion now, they would be glad when 
it was over, for all baptized people are 
Churchmen, whether they know it or not. 
‘“ There is one Body,” and that Body is the 
Historical Chureh. People may run away 
from home and glory in their independence ; 
but, if they once come home, whether by 
conviction or by accident, they are quite 
likely to stay at home conteutedly ever after. 
That is why it is so notoriously fatal to any 
Christian of any name to get into the habit 
of going to Chureh. He never gets out of it. 

I hope no good Methodist will feel ag- 
grieved at my plainness of speech. Method- 
ists belong tv the Church. It is a sbame 
that they ever set up, that they were ever 
allowed to set up an independent organiza- 
tion. We “ take” to Methodists more kindly 
than. to any ether Independents. We are 
ready at any time to make their bishops 
Bishops, to give them the reality, which 
cost us such privation and suffering to ob- 
tain from the reluctant English state domi- 
neering over the Engiish Church ; but when 
the Eraminer and Chronicle wants to know 
the difference between a Methodist 13 and 
an “ Episcopalian” 51, we feel bound to send 
in our answer, in hope that it will “‘ draw a 
prize.” The difference is between b and B. 

And now for the capital A. You say: 
“The Ohurchman protests against calling 
the Episcopal Church in this country the 
Anglo-American Church. The American 
Ciurch, we suppose, is what the Churchman 
wants us to call it.” Just so! We are ag- 
grieved at the double A. We are of the 
Anglican Communion; but ‘* Anglo-ism,” if 
I may coin a pbruise, is one of our greatest 
hindrances, as I have partly shown already. 
A historical Church must be tenacious of its 
traditions; but we have been altegether too 
tenacious of the letter of our traditions, and 





conditions of our New World, as we ought 
It has been partly due, no doubt, to our 
fewness aud our weakness. It is only 
within the last twenty years that 
we have ceased to apologize for our 
existence. We are bravely over that 
‘““coney” state now, for we have dis- 
covered that our nest is “in the rocks,” 
though we be “a feeble folk” in numbers; 
and the American Church to-day, “though 
it be little among the thousands of Judah,” 
is commanding more attention and exerting 
a more powerful influeuce upon ecclesiastical 
and religious thought than any or all religious 
bodies. You outsiders (would that you were 
inside) are copying all our ways, with « reser- 
vation that saves your pride but not your 
consistency. You began by borrowing our 
organs. ‘‘An ungodly kist o’ whistles” you 
called them once. You always relied upon 
our divines for your theolory—what was 
sound and solid of it. You are making 
liturgies and prayer-books; you are adopting 
musical services, lights, flowers, responses, 
vestments—everything of ours that was once 
distinctive of us in externals; only you give 
it all a Dissenting twist, and protest that you 
do not mean auything by -it all—least of all 
conformity to the Church. Even the Meth- 
edists are taking the cue from us in our late 
increase of the episcopate, and have just 
added six bishops. But you do not know 
what a spell ison you aH. You cannot be- 
lieve that there is such a thing as an Amer- 
ican Church, that it is your mother’s voice 
that lures you so strangely. You have for- 
gotten, almost, that you have a mother. 
Don’t stand on your dignity, like naughty 
children; but come back home to the Amer- 
ican Church, with a capital A, and thank 
God that somebody tried to teach you all 
your ecclesiastical A, B, C. 
ESE 


“STATE PEDAGOGY.” 


BY THOMAS HUNTER. 








My attention has been directed to an arti- 
cle under'the above caption, written by the 
distinguished chancellor of the New York 
University, and published in Tae InpPEND- 
ENT of February 6th. While deprecating 
any controversy with a gentleman so able 
and eloquent, I feel it my duty to answer 
the interrogatories especially addressed to 
the president of the Normal College. 

With all that Dr. Crosby says in relation 
to the connection of church and state I fully 
and cordially concur. Man cannot be co- 
erced into piety. Human law cannot make 
a map moral. All sumptuary laws have 
failed. Indeed, government transcends its 
proper functions when it tries to do aught 
save protect society. Humanity has already 
suffered too much by over-legislation. The 
multiplication of laws bas simply embar- 
rassed the administration of justice. What 
man most needs is a trained conscience—a 
conscieuce sensitive to right and justice in 
every emergency. Jew and Gentile, Catho- 
lic and Protestant can be trained, imrespect- 
ive of creed, to be upright, honest, and 
moral in all their dealings. Piety and moral- 
ity are not by apy means convertible terms. 
A pious man may be bigoted and unjust; a 
skeptic may be liberal and truly conscien- 
tious. 

Whether the Bible should or should not 
be read in the public schools isa debatable 
question, and society is very much divided 
on the subject. At present I would prefer 
not to touch this delicate matter, and the 
more especially as it is not included in the 
interrogatories advanced by Dr. Crosby. 
Bible or no Bible, Douay or King James’s, 
the Doctor will admit that free public edu- 
cation must prevail or republican institu- 
tions on this continent will fail. The Irish, 
the German, the English, the Scotch, the 
Italian, born here or across the oceun, must 
be placed in the public-school mil, and 
ground out good American citizens. We 
want no St. Patrick’s marching, no Orange 
processions, no French Communism, per- 
petuating the bigotry and intolerance which 
grew up under the fostering care of men- 
archies and hierarchies. We do not wish to 
sce boys of different denominations and of 
different nationalities pelting each other 
with stones as they leave their different 
sectarixn schools. What wedo desire is to 
see children of all creéd& sitting on the 
same benches and leaming a common 





have not hitherto adapted their spirit to the 


morality ; and learning, too, to respect each 
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other, in spite of the narrow-mindedness of 
their parents. In the public school the first 
great lesson taught is obedience, respect for 
law, and the necessity for self-government. 

I think, however, that the Doctor con- 
cedes the necessity of free public education, 
because he says: “The state has a funda- 
mental right to conserve itself. These laws 
the citizen must be able to read and under- 
stand, or else the bond is weakened. Sothe 
state teaches its citizen to read and reason.” 
He admits, then, that it is the duty of the 
state to teach its citizens. If he bad said 
that the state had no more right to be the 
public schoolmaster than it had to be the 
public baker or the public shoemaker, I could 
understandit. But the Doctor will grant just 
as much education by the state as will enable 
its citizens to read and reason, What sub- 
jects wil! such an education include? Many 
think that to reason aright requires a pretty 


extensive course of study. A knowledge of | 


conic sections and the binomial theorem 
would help amazingly. And here it may be 
said, in passing, that, had Garvey and the 
others studied these subjects, it is more than 
probabie that their ideas of meum and tuum 
would have been much clearer. It is a fact 
that the principal city thieves were extreme- 
ly ignorant and knew little beyond reading 
and how to sign their names to forged war- 
rants. It strikes me that this part of the 
Doctor’s argument is rather lame. But 
perhaps he did not mean that ‘‘reason” 
should be taken in so wide a sense. Still, 
{ would like to ask who is to draw the 
line of demarcation, and say to the 
children in the public schools, “Thus far 
and no further shall ye go?’ Admitting 
the right of the state to educate at all for the 


purpose of conserving itself, the more edu- | 
! ceive boards of school trustees for years. 


cation it gives the better it will be con- 
served. The Military Academy at West 
Point is a public school, supported at the 
public expense, for the protection of the 
country. And yet the skilled labor of the 
North, the emanation chiefly of the public 


schools, did more to crush the Great Rebel- | 


lion than 
The want of this skilled labor (wanting be- 


all other influences combined. | 


cause free public ‘education of the better | 


kind did not prevail in the Slave States) 
crippled the South from the very beginning 
of the war. Atthe commencement of the 
struggle the armies were nearly equal in 
numbers and in generalship. But superior 
machinery, superior intelligence among the 
inferior officers and common soldiers finally 
turned the tide, and enabled Grant and Lin- 
coln to strike their deadliest blows. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the public schools, 
including West Point, colleges, academies, 
and normal schools, enabled the North to 
crush the most fearful rebellion of modern 
times. What splendid conservators these 
institutions have been! 

I will now endeavor to reply to Dr. Cros- 
by’s questions in relation to the Normal Col- 
lege. The Doctor says: ‘‘Mr. President, 
what argument will allow the state to pre- 
pare teachers that will not allow it to pre- 
pare lawyers, or doctors, or printers, or mil- 
liners? These are all money-making occu- 
pations. Why does the state select one? 
Why not have a normal medical college, a 
normal dressmaking college, and a normal 
shoemaking college?” Yes, why not? Or, 
in plainer language, why not have one or 
two great schools of technology supported 
by the state? An agricultural school, a 
school for navigation, and another for draw- 
ing and designing would repay the state 
four-fold their cost in the value of the 
skilled labor that would result from such 
normal instruction. A man who cau raise 
two bushels of corn where on!y one previ- 
ously grew is a public benefactor. An 
agricultural school, with its chemical depart- 
ment, will enable him to accomplish such a 
feat. 

The woman who can teach a child as 
much in one year as another can in two is 
worth just double the amount of salary. If, 
in addition to this, her power to train the 
moral and intellectual faculties of the child 
is in the direct ratio of her ability to im- 
part knowledge, her value as a_ public 
servant is greatly enhanced. The schools 
throughout the country are in many instan- 
ces. cursed with ignorant and inefficient 
teschers; yes, even with educated inability. 
A man may be an excellent scholar and a 
very poor instructor; and a medium scholar 
muy be a good teacher of what he knows. But 


at any rate, the day is past when the inef- 
ficient scholar, who has tried medicine, law, 
and divinity in turn, and failed in each, can 
quietly sit down in the the teacher’s chair 
and complacently say: “At last I have 
found a place of rest.” The people have 
discovered that teaching is a profession, and 
not a mere temporary employ ment for aspir- 
ing young lawyers, doctors, and engineers. 
Would Dr. Crosby employ an educated 
lawyer to prescribe medicine for his chil- 
dren, or a cultivated physician to search 
the title of his house, merely because he was 
a good Latin and Greek scholar? By no 
means. He would insist upon the services 
of a professional doctor to cure sickness, and 
of a professional lawyer to manage his real 
estate. And I have no doubt that in 
the education of his children he de- 
mands the _ services of professional 
teachers. Now, as the Doctor con- 
cedes the right of the state to conserve 
itself by teaching its citizens to read 
and reason, the public who pay the taxes 
lave the rizht to insist upon their children 
being taught by professional teachers, and 
not by emperics. Perhaps there are more 
quacks to-day in the profession of teaching 
than in the profession of medicine. The aim 
of a normal school is to imnurt to teachers a 
professional education, and thus enable us to 
drive out the quacks. The good accruing 
to the whole people at large by the gain in 
time and by the right bias given to the mind 
when most plastic is incalculable. The stu- 
pidity of the physician is sorely felt at the 
time; the blunders of the lawyer may result 
in financial ruin; but the crudities and ig- 
norance of the teacher may continue un- 





i is the best in Europe. 





detected for years. Ifthe man have a pomp- 
ous exterior and a glib tongue, he may de- 


The teacher’s work being intangible and, I 
might add, spiritual, the great mass of man- 
kind cannot estimate it as they do flour and 
coal and medicine. Hence, grevious wrong 
may be done long before the cause is dis- 
covered. Dr. Crosby will admit that pro- 
fessional training for teachers is necessary as 
a mere matter of economy. If the state edu- 
cate at all, itis the duty of the state to see 
that the best possible results accrue from the 
money expended. Neither Columbia, nor 
Yale, nor Harvard, nor the University, by 
giving a very superior education, can make 
professional teachers. Each can lay an ex- 
cellent foundation; but that is all. The 
young man may graduate head of his class 
and be totally unfit to teach a district school, 
just as he would be unfit to take a 
ship toChina. Notwithstanding his knowl- 
edge of the principles of navigation, he 
must first become a practical seaman. And 
so with teaching—the man or woman must 
learn by actual practice in the schoolhouse 
the art of imparting knowledge and of gov- 
erning numbers. It is true we have some 
natural-born teachers, just as we have 
natural-born poets and mechanics ; but they 
are rare, and the fact does not militate 
against the necessity of professional train- 
ing. Private normal schools hardly exist; 
and, therefore, they may be stricken out as 
a factor in all calculations about instruction. 
I think Dr. Crosby must be satisfied that, if 
we have public schools at all, we must have 
normal training schools to prepare teachers 
for their work. 

During the Seven Years’ War, when Fred- 
erick was on the point of ruin, he took care 
to foster a system of public education which 
The normal schools 
of Prussia struck down the Austrian at 
Sadowa and the Frenchman at Sedan. 
The skilled labor of the German and the 
general intelligence of the people wert 
more than a match for the éan of th: 
French. Austria and France have since dis 
covered the cause of their defeat, and, lik 
sensible nations, they have gone to work tc 
remedy the defect. The mass of their peo 
ple were ignorant, and everywhere they 
went down before superior intelligence 
Public schools have become a public neces 
sity; and, in order to have good public 
schools, they must rest on a normal found 
ation. 

It was totally unnecessary for Dr. Crosby 
to disclaim selfish motives in anything h 
has advanced. Those who know him art 
perfectly aware that he would be incapab 
of advancing arguments against another in 
stitution fur the purpose of benefiting Li: 
own. 














WINTER HOMILY. . 


ADDRESSED TO A LADY WHO SAID SHE 
LOVED WALKING. 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 











Far off, that orange sky, we think, far off, 
Because it lines the horizon on the south, 
As the low sun stoops redly to his fall, 
Even as he sinks, the brighter ! 
Then eastward— 
Upward his rosy radiance throws fresh day, 
Reflected from the palace of the west. 
Thus o’er less happier natures may thy soul 
Shed influence pure and raise them to the good. 
Around—the untrodden snow o’er all the fields 
Its pure effulgence blends, unspoken wealth ! 
And in this plaything of the year delight 
Both youth and age, making warm holidays 
Of such cold hours, converting ice to sport ; 
And thus complacent man conceives himself 
Somewhat the lordling of this sphere. 
They boast 
Of all (who dwell in cities populous) 
Which art and luxury or toil can build 
To prosper life’s enjoyments. Yet these clouds, 
These Indian tints that gem the sunset’s crown 
With all their glowing wealth, and vales of snow, 
And green-touched pools that shrine the pas- 
ture’s mood, 
And sweet association clustering round 
The old familiar faces of dear earth, 
Thy cities shall not boast. And in thy youth, 
If thus thy fortune run (and youth is fortune), 
Emulate these charms, and so sympathize 
In Nature’s joys. That day must dawn when 
these 
And other lights shall pale—a day of care, 
When the cold hand of Time may press thee, 
sere, 
Weary, and bending, with the cross they lift, 
Who strive for goodness. But the hopes of 
youth, 
Soft and delightsome as some morning’s breeze, 
Invest each long-lost scene, each hallowed 
grove— 
Sweet ports of solitude, the muse’s town, 
And where the ambitious hill soars picturesque, 
With woodlands saintly, or the embowered brook 
Whispers its glittering cadence to the copse, 
Or the retreating moorland tempts thee forth 
To share its pensive silence and confess— 
Thy memory shall outlast, and paint them o’er. 
And in thy walk reap harvests of good thoughts, 
Pure purposes, and virtuous intents, 
Remembering oft the sad, whose minds are 
ged 
With pain ; remembering, too, the words of life 
Recorded by those souls whose fates were glo- 
rious ; 
Not in profession vain or rash-made vows, 
But consecrate to all that beauty shows 
In clouds or skies and in the human breast. 





CLOSE COMMUNION AND DiISCI- 
PLINE. 


BY THE REV. D. M. RERVES. 








In this my polemic against Close Com. 
munion I confidently claim the sympathy 
of the thoughtful. A true man in desperate 
encounter with an adequate antagonist 
needs no sympathy. The gaudia certami- 
nis, the glorious exhilarationsof conflict, are 
enough for him. But what of the luckless 
wight forced to attack a senescent dogma, 
to assault an evanishing usage? He can have 
none of the sublime enthusiasm of the re- 
former to sustain him, for he knows that his 
denomination, in abandoning discipline, is 
practically already liberal, his work already 
done. He can have none of that courage 
born of adequate opposition; for those who 
oppose, though able, have no heart in the 
contest. If only the denomination backed 
the usage, if only conviction gave the dog- 
ma backbone to stand with, if only disci- 
pline gave it arms to fight with, I could feel 
some of the joy of the knight errant. But 
now my sympathy is with Saul. I feel for 
him under David’s taunt, “ After whom is 
the King of Israel come out? After a dead 
dog? Aftera flea?” True, the doctrine I 
am in pursuit of is not exactly defunct, like 
the one animal, nor has it the superabund- 
ant, evasive vitality of the other, as then I 
should either rest from my labors or find 
some entertainment in the quest. 

Our churches are liberal, our pastors are 
liberal when a sporadic case of intolerance 
shows itself how little tendency it has to be- 
come epidemic, how quickly the unseemly 
manifestation is squelched. ‘Set him 
aside!” was the exhortation of an over- 
zealous brother to the churches concerning 
G. F. Pentecost. ‘Come in with us?’ was 
the response of Warren Avenue, a regular 
Baptist church—a response echoed by some 
of our most orthodox laymen and re-echoed 
by the grand array of ministerial talent at 





a 
his installation and the royal ; 
corded him by the Baptist pastor eee 

The men who attack or will attack m, 
after the conventional orthodox methods 
are but playing at the conservative make. 
believe of the ages, so familiar to the student 
of history. They will storm upon me; but 
they are lovely and loving fellows, neverthe. 
pw roaring you gentler than any sucking 
dove,” if only you know how to take them 
They will exhort me to “ face the music,” bat 
would not themselves eject a Peedobaptist 
from the Lord’s table, nor even pass him by 
with the elements. They will talk of « open 
doors of exit from the denomination,” byt 
they would not put me forth upon any proy- 
ocation. Ah! brethren, you needn't draw 
on your hirsute masks and hairy gloves and 
make believe you are ferocious Esaus, fresh 
from encountering lions and ready to tussle 
with tigers. I know you, smooth and gentle 
Jacobs, your harmless hands tender with the 
loving care of kids and your hearts 80ft 
through the congenial companionship of 
sheep. 

Why then doI speak out at all? Because 
there has been and still is something of g 
reign of terror in our denomination on thig 
point. Men criticising Close Communion 
yet talk with bated breath and hushed utter. 
ance. I have been again and again remind. 
ed of the cowed way in which I used to 
hear heterodox Southerners criticise slavery 
in the days before the war. Now, as then, 
the majority say to the minority : “ You can 
think as you please, provided you keep your 
thoughts to yourself.” A number of us hare. 
grown tired of this state of things—tired of 
a position of mere sufferance in the denom. 
ination, tired of toleration upon the humil- 
iating condition of silence—and purpose to 
legitimate our position within the sect, to 
show that Baptists can tolerate honest and 
even injudicious utterances of opinions that 
differ from those of the majority. It is no 
longer a question of whether we shall toler. 
ateornot. Weare actually already tolerat. 
ing. The only question is, Shall we tolerate 
in such a way as to get the advantages of 
liberality, or in such a way as to miss them? 
The latter is the style now in vogue. You 
actually tolerate the Open Communionist; 
yet you hold over his head the charge of her- 
esy and the implied threat of discipline, and 
so sting him into dissatisfaction and prick him 
toward schism. We allowthe Pedobaptist 
to sit at our table, but after such a grudging 
fashion that we get no credit for it. Our 
actual Ifberality is utterly overcrowed by 
our theoretic exclusivism. Our denomina- 
tion has sloughed actua) stringency, and 
thus practically adjusted itself to the spirit 
of the age. Why not repudiate theoretic 
stringency, and thus fling off an unnecessary 
burden? Is it absolutely necessary to con- 
serve the odium of an abandoned usage? 


Discipline in two of its forms is already 
entirely dead. We have left the policing of 
the table to the Hardshell Baptists of the 
South, who are set with equal tenacily 
‘agin eddication and outsiders”; while the 
most ‘‘rural, sequestered, and bucolic” 
clergyman could hardly be inveigled into 
arraigning a brother for the commission of 
of Open Communion. It is only concerving 
the holding and professing Open Communion 
views that there remains the least suspicion 
that it is justly amenable to discipline. Even 
here discipline is rapidly taking on the milder 
form it wears in a letter just received from 
an irate Baptist, who nurses an inveterate 
hostility alike against Open Communion and 
orthography: “ You ought to left the Bap- 
tists before you rote that article in THE 
INDAPENDANT.” 

There have been several instances within 
my recollection of men excluded for @ 
pressing views adverse to Close Communion. 
They accepted our fundamental principles— 
faith as the basis and immersion as the form 
of baptism. ‘‘But how could they believe 
immersion the only baptism without accept 
ing Close Communion?” ‘‘ That they could 
is evinced by the fact that they did. As to 
how they could, I am not interested therelD. 
“But they could not without being thor- 
oughly illogical.” ‘‘ Granted they are. What 
then? “ We will exclude them.” ‘ What! 
exclude a brother for lack of logic, be 
cause his brain is weak or his heart soft?” 
In the instances above alluded to the 
excluded were men of puré lives. They were 
only found guilty of not being logical, in the 
opinion of their brethren. The accusation 
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prought against each, had it gone to the gist 
of the matter, would have read: ‘* You, 
A. B—, are hereby charged with being 
unable to draw a conclusion from estab- 
lished denominational premises. You are 
guilty of inability to draw a correct infer- 
ence, oF to recognize one when made by wiser 
men. You are an offender against the holy 
Jaws of logic as embodied in the syllogism. 
What have you to say why sentence of ex- 
cision should net be passed upon you iC; 

“Brethren, I am a Baptist—a true adher- 
ent to believers’ immersion; and this ye all 
do know.” 

“ Yes, that may be. But you reject a nec- 
essary conciusion from admitted premises; 
and we must sorrowfully give you over to 
Satan, to buffet you till such time as you 
shall have learned the processes of logic and 
obedience to its laws.” 

Yet you judges are over and over again 
guilty in other religious matters of this same 
logical weakness which you punish so heav- 
ily in the Open Communionist. You judges 
believe in original sin, inherited corruption, 
tainting all that are born of women. You 
believe that no sin is forgiven save through 
faith in Christ;‘that no infant can exercise 
faith in Christ, else would you baptize them. 
Now, put this in syllugistic form, and see 
how quickly you'll reject a necessary con- 
clusion from admitted premises. 

All men are sinners by inheritance; 

No sinner is saved but through faith in 
Christ ; 

No infant can exercise faith ; 

Therefore, all infants are damned. 

You reject the conclusion without stop- 
ping to test the logic ; in your weakness you 
do just a8 the Open Communionist in his— 
you back square out under the leadership of 
your heart. 

Such discipline must soon perish of 
chronic absurdity; and the milder protests 
“You ought to left the Baptists” die of 
conscious impotency. Then wil) the Jiveral 
Close Communionist clasp hands with the 
Open Communionist and our Zion be at 
peace. 


THE STRANGER WITHIN THY 
GATES. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 








WE were sauntering through the pleasant 
streets and suburbs of North Adams on a 
fine summer morning. Over against one of 
its little bridges stands the unpretending red 
brick factory where our modern Sampson 
has grappled with the problems of labor and 
capital, of supply and demand, of blood in 
its unity and diversity—bas wrestled, and 
seems thus far to have prevailed. We had, 
like thousands of others, walked through the 
quiet, busy house, and seen with our own 
eyes the foreign faces and the untiring, 
skillful hands. The simple American dress 
suits ill our ideas of Chinese dignity and 
luxury ; but the long black hair braided and 
curled around the head, somewhat after the 
new “Pompaour” style, was anything but 
American, and the short, small figures and 
soft, beariless faces combined with the 
braided womanly hair to give an ap- 
pearance of effeminacy to these Celestial 
immigrants. But that they were in earnest 
their unceasing work showed. They scarce- 
ly looked up at the approach of visitors ; and, 
if they observed us at all, their countenances 
luaintained a dignified and self-respectful 
unconsciousness. That they are earnest and 
aspiring is seen also from their school-room, 
where they are mastering the new language 
and the new modes with a rapidity and per- 
sistence quite worthy of the Caucasian race, 
while maintaining still a most tenacious love 
of fatherland, a close knowledge of its his- 
tory, and a fond pride in its traditions. 

So, a8 you stand leaning over the wooden 
tailings of the wooden bridge, listening 
dreamily to the rush of waters and looking 
abstractedly at the commonplace brick fac- 
tory, you feel that this incursion from the 
sucient world may dwindle into insignifi- 
cance or rise into nationality; but all the 
Same the ancient world is there. The 
grandeur and the antiquity, the vague, 
veiled splendor, the secret, sacred learning 
are unsealed, and the Celestials are making 
shoes in a Yankee factory. 

We reckon ‘these Chinese as heathen and 
publicans, to be civilized and Christianized. 
But what do they think of us? 

Tom sure that those almond eyed are 
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watchful, and theories are forming under 
those black coronets. 

Two women come chattering up the 
bridge, and we accost each other in friendly 
country fashion. Among other objects of 
interest, they point out the Chinese factory. 
I love information at first hand, and I ask if 
our Asiatic friends are welcome. 

“*No, indeed!” says the portly matron, 
bridling with indignation. ‘They’ve no 
business here. Everybody hates ’em, but 
Mr. Sampson, and he worships ’em more 
than he does his Maker.” 

It is anew view of the bond between em- 
ployer and workmen. 

‘* How are they offensive!” I ask. ‘‘ Do 
they not behave well ?” 

‘‘I don’t know but they behave well 
enough; but they have no business here !” 

“Are they riotous, quarrelsome, noisy ? 
Do they rob hen-roosts and clothes-lines ? 
Do they mingle in street-fights and stir up 
strife?” 

‘*No, they are peaceable enough. They 
are afraid to do anything of that kind. 
They are too afraid themselves. They 
dasn’t do any mischief.” 

“Perhaps they would behave well even 
if they were not frightened into it. We 
might, at least, give them the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

“*But they’ve no business here. They 
don’t take any part in the government. 
They’ve no wives or families. They don’t 
mean to stay here. They only come to get 
money—our money.” 

‘‘That is an innocent object, if they use 
innocent means; and we boast that this is a 
free country, open to all. Perhaps, if we 
treat them fairly, they will presently bring 
their families and become citizens.” 

“We don’t want any more foreigners. 
There’s enough here now.” 

‘* But the nation was originally founded 
by foreigners. And, if these people are 
quiet, honest, and industrious, may they not 
be a real advantage to us?” 

‘*No, they don’t spend any money. They 
lay it all up and live on vothin’. If there’s 
a concert or alecture, Mr. Sampson has ’em 
all go and take the best seats. You can’t 
get anywhere, because he’s got money and is 
just king.” 

‘*But they pay for their seats ?” 

“Oh! yes, they pay for everything. But I 
call ’em no better than a mess of hogs.” 

Now, I suppose the untutored mind of 
North Adams is no more ferocious or in- 
hospitable than the untutored mind outside 
of North Adams. We have been sending 
costly missions to China for many years, 
with very hopeful results; and yet with 
results consisting perhaps more of bope 
than of accomplishment. I not long 
since heard a missionary who had spent 
many years in China descrihe her dis- 
integration and demoralization, arising in 
part, at least, from the opium war and sun- 
dry foreign influences; and, when I asked 
him whether, on the whole, contact with 
Christian nations had as yet done China 
more harm or good, he answered, promptly 
and emphatically, ‘*‘ Harm, a hundredtimes !” 

We will not give up our Chinese missions, 
expensive though they be; for, as one little 
stream pouring into the fissure of a rock 
will finally rend and shatter the whole mass, 
so our little Gospel-rill is going presently to 
shiver this great Pagan empire, and rear 
upon its ruins a Christian civilization which 
shall be a joy to the whole earth. 

But, while we are waiting, would it not 
be prudent and economical to take advan- 
tage of other means? We send out mission- 
aries at great cost; but at North Adams and 
California the heathen have come to us at 
their own expense. To besure, they are not 
on pleasure or religion bent; but have a 
frugal mind. 

Yet, if, while they are merely pegging 
away at their boots and shoes, we could 
quietly convert them into Christians, it would 
certainly be a great deal cheaper than to 
fasten them up in China and convert them 
there. And, as we have only about half a 
million a year to spend on the whole world, 
it must be readily seen that the question of 
dollars and cents becomes a very important 
one. As it appears that the Chinese them- 
selves are peaceable and docile, eager to 
learn our language and our ways, and are, 
therefore, of their own accord, putting them- 
selves into very good training for Christian- 
ity, while the hostility, the tumult, and the 








brickbats are on the American side, would 
it not be well to leave the Chinese to them- 
selves for the present, and to see that Massa- 
chusetts and California are well stocked with 
missionaries, whose first duty shall be to 
preach to American citizens that the Chinese 
are not @ mess of hogs? If the Chinese are 
not human beings, subject to like passions 

3 We are, we waste money in sending them 
the Gospel. If they are human beings, it 
must strike them strangely that we thrust 
ourselves into their homes with the Bible 
and receive them in our bomes with stones. 


If we cannot Christianize our own commun- 


ities into a fellow-feeling with the Chinese, 
what ground have we for expecting to Uhris- 
tianize Chinese communities into a fellow- 
feeling with us? We have long counted 
Chinese exclusiveness and seclusiveness as a 
mark of barbarism; but I cannot see that 
China has expressed her desire to be let alone 
by America in any more emphatic or bar- 
barous manner than America has expressed 
her desire to be let alone of China. Ameri- 
can missionares have directly interfered to 
alter established Chinese institutions; but 
Chinese immigrants have been only too 
happy to conform to our laws and customs. 
They have never attempted to proselyte or 
even to modify. They have simply and hum- 
bly sought to earn an honest living by 
supplying labor which we need, at 
prices which we fix. And they have been 
met with a ferocity and a brutality which 
would do credit to the darkest Paganism, 
and which ought to figure brilliantly in some 
Chinese ‘‘ Fox’s Book of Martyrs.” 

What with Japanese gentlemen and 
American ruffians, Chinese students and 
American roysterers, Oriental civility and 
Occidental violence, one’s ideas of Christian 
and Pagan civilization are in danger of 
being confounded. Which is the heathen, 
Jugoi Arinori Mori—just, deferent, hospit 
able, observing—or the rabble who tear his 
tables and flowers in pieces? The gentle, 
docile, exemplary boys who are eagerly 
studying foreign science and quietly learn- 
ing foreign trades, or those lewd fellows of 
the baser sort who attack them with fists 
and feet and tongue ? 





FORSAKEN. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 








I saw a flower blooming 
All lonely by the way, 

Its fragrant breath perfuming 
The dreary autumn day, 

And on its purple disk there fell 
One golden sunset ray. 


Thou poor forsaken floweret, 
No longer dwell alone ; 

Thy summer friendships now forget 
And cease thy plaintive moan ; 

[ll take thee to my loving heart 
And make thee all my own. 


No cruel wind descending 
Shall pitilessly beat. 

Upon thy head, down bending 
Before its snow and sleet ; 
No rain shali come upon thee, 

Or wet thy little feet. 


And oh! my blossom, turning 
Thy trusting face to see, 

With sunset blushes burning, 
Look kindly upon me. 

For I am thine for evermore 
And will be true to thee. 





THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 


BY THE REV. E. P. POWELL. 








Ir seems from the “ International Series of 
Sunday-school Lessons” that some thou- 
sands of children were lately set at work at 
the subject of The Confusion of Tongues. 
The commentaries on this lesson were pub- 
lished in a large number of papers and mag- 
azines. And, so far as we have seen, every 
one of them insists on some such theory as 
this: God became angry at the pride or 
boldness of those who had survived the 
Flood, and, wishing to show bis disapproval, 
and wishing also to secure a rapid peopling 
of the earth, he, by supernatural means, dis- 
turbed the articulating organs; or, as some 
insist, the ‘‘lip’’; or, according to others, he 
forcefully changed the comprehension and 
utterance of men. The single language 
which all had used became suddenly some 
half dozen or more, and every man moved 
off with those neighbors who had been 
taught the same dialect with himself. Says 
ons of these authorities: ‘‘The confusion 


occurred instantaneously and miraculously.” 
‘‘The change which was effected so sud- 
denly on such a vast multitude struck all as 
an unmistakable display of the Divine anger 
[sic], and they immediately abandoned their 
work.” So the change must have taken 
place in the day-time, and not while they 
were ali asleep. It is well to get that set- 
tled. But we are not tuld by this authority 
all that he might have told us, and perhaps 
ought to have told us. Did some of them 
begin a sentence in old Babel and end it in 
some new tongue? Did anybody fail to 
understand his own wife, and was he glad 
cfit? If a man was just asking for salt at his 
dinner, did he blurt out some outlandish 
mame for it, and bave every dish but the 
right one passed? But ‘thus easily did 
God defeat their purpose.” What purpose ? 
To build a brick tower, or to found a city, 
or to live together? But, then, as we are 
going to school, perhaps we ought not to ask 
questions. It ought to satisfy us that God 
did it easy—whatever it was. Again: ‘‘In 
this judgment we see the blending of grace 
and wisdom, inasmuch as the separation of 
men into different nations was a powerful 
barrier against the spread of sin.” If multi- 
plying nations prevents sin, then the present 
age, which is fusing nations, is tending terri- 
bly toward sin. Italy must be much more 
sinful since Victor united it. Ask Pius 
about that. And Germany must be about 
as bad as can be. Poland is about the only 
right-down happy, sinless territory that this 
theory allows. It has been divided up into 
nations, and had its tongues badly confused, 
which ‘constitutes a powerful bariier 
against sin.” 

Is it absolutely a part of vital piety to be 
orthodox on this subject of Babel? It may 
be well to set the children to the study of 4 
topic involving ethnology and philology; 
but supposing they are taught neither, what 
then? Is it quite necessary to teach that 
building a tower or a city, or selfiskness or 
pride in the manner of its building, provoked 
God so much more four thousand years ago 
than now? Is it quite necessary to teach 
that God’s laws, which govern the diffusion 
and collocation of men now, would not do 
so then? That the German and Irishman 
and Russian and a hundred races more can 
be led by natural causes to come together, 
and very shortly fuse their tongues; and 
that just the oppgsite could be done in the 
case of the German tribes that oace rolled 
southward over Europe; and yet in the case 
of these poor Babelites nothing could be 
done without a miracle. Would not the 
children honor God more for believing that he 
naturally dispersed men from the plain to the 
mountains and seashore for the same reasons 
that men always migrate, and that the con- 
sequences were a confusion of language ; or 
is it important to make them believe that 
the Maker meddled with the organs of 
speech and suddenly made a physiological 
change in them? This occurred noi very 
long ago. When the children come to trace 
the operations of God’s laws back in geolo- 
gy for uncounted ages, and find them so ac- 
curate, will they not ask how came this 
need for a dispersion not to be prepared 
for? Did not God foresee it? If he wanted 
the world peopled, were not the attractions 
that now draw families apart in operation 
then. Grant a miracle possible, what was 
the need of it? Is not such teaching lead- 
ing the young mind to look for God ia 
strange, exceptional occurrences, rather than 
in the life and movements of every day? Do 
we not prevent a hearty, every-day piety 
and trust? Again, is there any proof of 
this interpretation? Are there ten men of 
fair claims to a position in the scientific 
world who do not laugh atthe idea? But 
scientists are nearly all skeptics, Atheists, 
etc. Arethey? And why, unless ft be that 
our nonsense is mistaken by them for our 
theology, and the absurd clinging to back- 
age notions has severed them from sympathy 
with us. !s it not possible that we cali a 
great many men Athiests who really are sim- 
ply finding out all they can of God’s words, 
works, and expression? Other things being 
equal, he knows most of God who knows 
most of what God does. 

What we object to is this: the misrepre- 
sentation of the Bible, so as to make it asub- 
ject of ridicule. We object to teaching the 
children, as essential to be believed, notions 
that will soon be outgrown by nine out of 
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ing them for skepticism, instead ‘of real 
religion. And the churches may as well 
realize that, if they wish to save themselves 
from disorganization, and the next genera- 
tion from Atheism, they must teach vital 
pfety to this generation of children that 
they have in charge. The Bible is nota 
batch of myths. Some parts, like Genesis, 
are written in the highly dramatic style of 
the Orient—‘'God sees,” ‘God talks,” 
**God comes down,” etc. But only as he 
does to-day and always. Religion does not 
depend on such verbalities and literalities. 
If the world is to be won to obedience to 
God and the practice of a holy, worthy, 
pure life, Christians must not teach as great 
absurdities as the Moollahs, whose rods 
reach over the Syrian lads and enforce the 
Koran. 





AN OLD SLANDERER. 


BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 





Iw studying the early chapters of David's 

history, one is frequently tempted to ask how 
it came that there were such frequent alter- 
nations of feeling in the heart of Saul re- 
garding him. Now, we find the kiug full of 
generous appreciation of David’s good quali- 
ties, and again we see him filled with bitter 
enmity against him. Nay, even after the 
scene between them in the cave of Engedi, 
when David spared the life of his adversary, 
though he was completely in bis power, we 
find Saul in the field again seeking his de- 
struction. Much of this vacillation was, 
doubtless, owing to the impetuous irritability 
of Saul’s disposition, aggravated as that had 
been by Samuel’s rejection of him and by 
his knowledge that David had been already 
designated as his successor. But this will 
not explain it all. An impulse will go 
on in a man until it exliaust itself; 
but then it will leave him in a 
state of indifference, and something else 
will be required to account for the reversal 
of his feelings, when we see him change in a 
short time from gratitude torevenge. Now, 
this “something else” in the case of Saul 
seems to be hinted at im the title of the 
seventh psalm, which by most expositors has 
been held to belong to this period of David’s 
history. That ode is called ‘ Shiggaion”— 
i. ¢., a dithyrambic ode ‘of David, which 
he sang concerning the*words of Cush, the 
Benjamite”; and, if we adopt the conjec- 
ture that Cush was one of Saul’s confi- 
dential adherents, and that he had set 
himself deliberately to poison his master’s 
mind against David by inventing all manner 
of false assertions and indulging in every 
variety of significant inuendoes concerning 
him, we have at once an explanation of the- 
repeated changes in the disposition of Saul, of 
the character of the psalm to which the title 
belongs, and of some of the statements which 
David made to Saul himself. Thus at 
Engedi the fugitive said unto the king: 
“ Wherefore hearest thou men’s words, say- 
ing, ‘ Behold David seeketh they hurt?” and 
again at Hachelah he exclaims: “If the 
Lord hath stirred thee up against me, let 
him accept an offering ; but, if they be chil- 
dren of men, cursed be they of the Lord, for 
they have driven me out this day from 
abidiog in the inheritance of the Lord, say- 
ing, ‘Go serve other Gods.’” So alsoin the 
57th psalm, wich belongs to the same 
chapter of David’s experience, he says of 
his enemies, among other things, “ that their 
tongue is a sharp sword.” All this points te 
the fact that there wassome one at the ear 
of Saul whose constant design was to say 
the worst things about David, and’ who did 
not hesitate to invent the foulest calumnies 
against him. When David met the king 
alone, his noble and frank ingenuousness 
produced its appropriate impression on 
the royal heert; but when he was 
absent, and this Cush resumed his 
insinuating supremacy, then Saul’s heart 
was again estranged, and he vowed venge- 
ance on the Son of Jesse. Of course, if 
Saul had not been weak, this effect would 
not have been produced; but still, :owever 
much we may blame him, we cannot but 
execrate the mean and cowardly cruelty of 
this Cush. He did not come face to face 
with David, and give him the opportunity 
either of making an explanation or of de- 
manding an investigation; but, like a dastard- 
ly assassin, he stabbed him from behind, 
and whispered away his reputation with the 
poison of envenomed words. 


Now, have we nothing like this in our own 
days and in our own circles? Who knows 
not among his acquaintance some scandal- 
monger who is forever destroying some 
one’s good name with a ‘‘ They say,” 
or ‘I hope it is not true,” or “ He was 
the last man of wiom you could have im- 
agined sucha thing ; but the best of men are 
but men at the best, and it does look very sus- 
picious, to say the least of it.” Better face one 
hundred open and honorable antagonists 
than one serpent-tongued and behind-back 
adversary of thissort. If we are to be put 
on our defense, let us see our accusers ; but let 
us not be set to fight with one who will not 
come forth from his dark ambush, unless it 
be to deal us another blow, when he can do 
so unseen. It may seem a little thing to the 
slanderer himself; he may even laugh at 
the whole matter as a good joke; but it isa 
serious business to him whom he assails, for 
the lie which he retails will pass round and 
round the whole neighborhood, gathering 
like a snowball as it goes, until, at last, 
coming to the ear of him to whom it refers, 
it may entail upon him the severest agony. 

“ A whisper broke the air— 
A soft, light tone and low, 
Yet barbed with shame and woe; 


Now might it perish only there, 
Nor further go. 
“ Ab! me, a quick and eager ear 
Caught up the little meaning sound, 
Another voice has breathed & clear, 
And so it wandered round 
From ear to lip, from lip to ear, 
Until it reached a gentle heart, 
And that ¢t broke.” 
Let us think of that when the slanderous 
story rises to our lips, and keep silence. 

But, though perhaps the larger part of the 
blarae belonged to Cush, we cannot by any 
means hold Saul guiltless. He cught to 
have been above receiving private accusa- 
tions of this sort against any man, most of 
all against one who had done so much in the 
defense of his country as David had. But 
alas! ‘‘the wish was father’ to the scandal 
here. Saul desired some plausible ground 
on which he might rid himself of David, and 
so he was ready to believe any evil that 
might be laid to his charge. If the king had 
not been willing to hear, Cush would have 
had no opportunity to speak. In all slander, 
therefore, the hearer is guilty, as well as the 
speaker ; and, if we were only to act as we 
ought to do when a tale-bearer begins to 
speak, we should instantly take measures 
either to silence him orto rid ourselves of 
his presence. It isa poor compliment one 
pays to us when he begins to retail scandal 
in our ear, because it proves that he believes 
us capable of enjoying it, and no enjoyment 
can well be more diabolical. According to 
some, indeed, the name Satan means slan- 
derer. Hence, we ought to view it as one 
of the greatest insults that can be offered to 
us when one comes to us with a whispered 
history intended to destroy the character 
of an absent friend. ‘“ Where no wood is 
the fire goeth out.” So where there is no 
listener the scandal-monger’s occupation is 
gone! 

But how did David bear himself through 
all this? He felt it keenly. Hespoke about 
it most indignantly. He took the first op- 
portunity he had of confronting it and con- 
tradicting it to Saul, and then he made his 
appeal to God and awaited his vindication 
at the hands of Providence, feeling sure that 
he who had dug the pit would sooner or 
later fall into it himself. As in a later his- 
tory, when Paul saw that he was about to 
be made a victim by an unprincipled gov- 
ernor, who cared for nothing but his 
own aggrandizement, he appealed unto 
Cesar, thereby removing his cause to 
a higher tribunal in another land; so 
here, amid the accusations that were 
heaped upon him by Cush, David 
appealed to Heaven, saying, virtually: 
‘* There is one that judgeth me, even God.” 
He fell back upon the integrity of his own 
conscience and the rectitude of God’s ad- 
ministration of affairs, using these werds: 
“My defense is of God, which saveth the 
upright in heart. Thus let it be with us 
when we are assailed by secret slanderers. 
We may not expect to get through the world 
without some such assaults. The Masier 
has said: “ Woe unto you when all men 
speak well of you.” And some of the 
very best of men have had much of this sort 
of thing to bear with. Nay, the better a 
man is the more is he in danger of such 
attacks, for itis only the finest fruit that the 
birds will peck at or the wasps destroy. If 
it should come to us, therefore, let us take 
it as in some sort a proof of our worthi- 
ness, aud let us meet it as David met it; nay, 
higher still, let us meet it as it was met by 
David’s Lord, who, when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again; when he suffered he 
threatened not, but committed himself to 
Him that judgeth righteously. 





Broabwar Taseamacrse, Feb. Lith, 1878. 





RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA.* 


No. LXXXVII. 


ABROGATION OF THE MISSOURI COM- 
PROMISE. 





BY THE HON. HENRY WILSON. 





No event in the progress of the great con- 
flict stands out more prominently than the 
abrogation of the Compromise of 1820. As 
both effect and cause it defies competition 
and almost comparison with any single 
measure of the long series of aggressions of 
the Slave Power. It was more than a mile- 
stone, indicating the distance which the 
nation had traveled in its disastrous jour- 
ney; it was a beacon, warning of approach- 
ing danger. No single act of the Slave 
Power ever spread greater consternation, 
produced more lasting results upon the pop- 
ular mind, or did so much to arouse the 
North and convince its people of its desper- 
ate character. Lulled by the syren song and 
drugged by the sorceries of compromise, 
they had learned to regard with equanimity 
and to acquiesce in the fixed facts of slavery 
as an exclusively and perpetually Southern 
system, confined within established limits 
and kept back by impassable barriers. So 
long as it was only the slave that was 
crushed by its power and slaveholding states 
that were cursed by its presence, the North, 
sordid and safe, accepted its existence, and 
even welcomed its pecuniary and political 
aid, because it put money in its coffers and 
gave it votes, while they pleaded the com- 
pact of the fathers as their ever-present re- 
ply to the simple claims of justice and human- 
ity. But when the compromise itself was 
abrogated, and its obligations were treated 
as a thing of naught; when the monster, 
who had been hitherto restricted in his 
limits, and could only glare across the line, 
gave no equivocal indications of his purpose 
to spring upon the fair domain of freedom 
and range at will over territory that com- 
promise made inviolate, then the ery cf dan- 
ger reached ears that had been deaf to the 
voice of duty. Though large masses of the 
people were still craven and ready, for pres- 
ent advantage, to eat the bread of dishonor, 
this flagrant outrage increased the number of 
those who comprehended the situation and 
who were willing to co-operate with others 
to resist encroachments that were becoming 
so serious. Men who sat unmoved under 
the fulminations of the Abolitionists, answer- 
ing their arguments and warding off their 
appeals by the cool assumption that they 
were but the words of fanaticism and folly, 
did not remain quite as serene when they 
witnessed such encroachments and antici- 
pated the day, seemingly not very remote, 
when the whole ccuntry would be laid open 
to its range. Never before had a state of 
feeling been elicited which rendered the rise, 
growth, and success of a party of freedom 
possible. 

At the time of the admission of Missouri 
‘with the prohibition of slavery north of 
86 deg. 30 min. there was a vast and fer- 
tile region lying west and northwest of that 
state and stretching away to the Rocky 
Mountains. That beautiful territory, now 
covered by the states of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, had been forever consecrated to 
freedom by the compromise of that act. 
Sixteen years afterward the western bound- 
ary of Missouri, kying in the Platte Country, 
was extended westward, adding thereby 
territory enough to make seven counties. 
This conversion of free territory into slave 
soil was, however, in direct violation of the 
Missouri Compromise and was carried 
through Congress under the lead of the 
Missouri delegation. Having converted in 
1836 this portion of free soil to the pur- 
poses of slavery and covered it with thou- 
sands of bondsmen, the people of Western 
Missouri desired to enter that magnificent 
region which lies beyond and in the heart 
of the continent, carrying their slaves with 
them. 

At the second session of the XXXIId 
Congress Willard P. Hall, a representative 
from Missouri, introduced a bill organizing 
that vast region into a territory. It was re- 
ferred te the Committee on Territories, of 
which William A. Richardson, 2a Democrat- 
ic member from Llinois, was chairman. On 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, by H. C. 


Bowen, in the year 1870, in the Disteict Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York. 
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‘he 2d of February, 1853, the committee re. 

a bill for the organization of the Ter. 1 
ritory of Nebraska. Much Opposition ‘Sia p 
manifested to its passage; but it passed the ti 


House on the 10th of February by more 
than a two-thirds vote. In the Senate it was 
referred to the Committee on Territories, of 
which Mr. Douglas was chairman, and re 
ported back without amendment, On the: 
2d of March Mr. Douglas made an unsue.. d 
cessful motion to proceed to its considera. b 
tion. Pressing its consideration the next 
day, it was laid on the table, on Motion of 
Mr. Borland, a Democratic senator from 
Arkansas, by 8 majority of six. The sena- 
tors from the Slave States, with the ex 
tion of those from Missouri, opposed the 
organization of a territory which they be- 
lieved was sure to become a free state, It 
was admitted by Mr. Atchison, one of the 
strongest slave propagandists in the Senate, 
that he had been opposed at the last session 
to its organization; but, in compliance with 
the wishes of his constituents and the con- 
viction that such an organization could Rot ° 
be long deferred, he gave the measure are 
luctant support. 

The XXXIIId Congress met on the 5th of 
December, 1853. President Pierce congrat- 
ulated the country on the sense of Tepose: 
and security in the public mind which the 
compromise measures had restored. He 
assured Congress, and especially those who. 
had placed him in the executive department 
of the government, that ‘‘this repose is to 
suffer no shock during my official term, if | 
have power to avert it.” These congratula- 
tions of the President were, however, mani- 
festly based upon superficial and fallacious 
views of the real character of the mucb- 
lauded compromise and its logical sequences 
Failing so signally to comprehend the past, 
it was not strange that he did not rightly 
ferecast even the near and immediate future. 
The fact that his own administration was at 
once to enter upon a policy that would 
‘“shock” this seeming repose, disturb the 
country, and plunge the nation intorebellion 
and civil war was evidently far from his 
thoughts. He did not then apprehend, as he 
goon was compelled to know, that the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise was the begin- 
ning of the end, the final stage of the cor 
flict, of that open and undisguised agegres 
sion, of that lawless violence which culmix 
ated in the Slaveh olders’ Rebellion. 

in the Senate on the 14th of December, © 
1853, Augustus C. Dodge, the Democratic 
senator from Iowa, introduced a bill for the 
organization of Nebraska, This was referred 
to the Committee on Territories, which on 
the 4th of January reported it back with 
amendments. The bill was accompanied by 
a repert, in which the original validity of 
the Missouri Compromise was questioned, 
aud the unauthorized declaration was made 
that the compromises of 1850 left all ques- 
tions of slavery to the decision of the people 
residing therein. It was not even hinted, 
however, that these compromise measures 
abrogated the probibition of 1820, bor wag 
its repeal proposed. ‘That new advance had 
not been made, that new dogma had not 
been proclaimed. A few days afterward 
the bill was recommitted to the Committee; 
and on the 16th Archibald Dixon, a Whig 
senator from Kentucky, gave notice of aD 
amendment which he intended to offer 
abrogating the Missouri Cumpromise Act so 
far as it prohibited slavery, so ‘‘ that the 
citizens of the several states or territories 
shall be at liberty to take and hold ther 
slaves within any of the territories or states 
to be formed therefrom.” The next day 
Mr. Sumner gave notice of an amendment, 
providing that nothing contained in the bill 
should be construed to abrogate or contr 
vene the act of the 6th of March, 1820. 

Ox the 284 Mr. Douglas reported back the 
bill, modified and amended. It proposed wo 
divide the territory into two territories, the 
southern to be called Kansus and the north- 
ern Nebraska. it provided that all que 
tions pertaining to slavery in the territories, 
and in the new states to be formed peered 
from, should be left to the decision ‘3 va 
people, through their appropriate represeD a 
tives; ‘‘that all cases involving title 4 
slaves” and ‘ questions of personal ao 
should be referred to the adjudication et “ 
local tribunals, with the right of es es. 
the Supreme Court of the United St : of 
and that the Missouri Compromise ne 
March 6tb, 1920, “was suspended by 
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principles of the compromise measures of 
450 and is declared inoperative.” The 
pill was called up the next day; though, at 
the suggestion of several senators, its con- 
sideration was postponed for a few days. On 
the question of postponement Mr. Dixon, 
who had originated the proposed repeal of 
the principle of prohibition, made a remark 
qbich his position as a slaveholding Whig 
gendered very significant. After saying that 
he was perfectly satisfied with the amend- 
ment reported by Mr. Douglas, because it 
virtually repealed the Missouri Compromise 
Act, be made this unequivocal declaration : 
4Jpon the question of slavery I know no 
Whiggery and I know no Democracy. I am 
apro-slavery man. Iam from a slavehold- 
ing constituency, and Tam here to maintain 
the rights of that people.” This declaration 
clearly revealed the animus of the slave- 
holders and the purposes of the Southern 
Whigs. Mr. Douglas hastened to express his 
gratification at the declaration of the senator 
from Kentucky that his bill, as it then stood, 
accomplished all that it was intended to ac- 
complish by Mr. Dixon’s amendment. He 
made the statement, so often repeated dur- 
ing the protracted struggle then beginning, 
that ‘‘the object of the Committee was 
neither to legislate slavery in or out of the 
territories ; neither to introduce nor to ex- 
clude it; but to remove whatever obstacles 
Congress had put there, and apply the doc- 
trine of congressional non-intervention, in 
accordance with the principles of the com- 
promise measures of 1850. 

An appeal of the ‘‘ Independent Demo- 
erats in Congress” to the people of the 
United States—signed by Salmon P. Chase 
and Charles Sumner, senators, and by Josh- 
ua R. Giddings and Edward Wade, of Ohio, 
Gerrit Smith, of New York, and Alexander 
DeWitt, of Massachusetts, members of the 
House—was issued. In that appeal its sign- 
ers “ arraign the bill as a gross violation of 
a sacred pledge; as a criminal betrayal of 
precious rights; as part and parcel of an atro- 
cious plot to convert a vast territory, con- 
secrated to freedom, into a dreary region of 
despotism, inhabited by masters and slaves.” 
The proposed action was declared to be 
against the settled policy of the nation, as 
clearly indicated in Mr. Jefterson’s proviso 
of 1784, the ordinance of 1787, the compro- 
mise of 1820, and even by the manifest pur- 
pose of the measures of 1850. The people 
were warned that the dearest interests of 
freedom were in imminent peril, and en- 
treated not to become agents in extending 
legalized oppression and systematized injus- 
tice over a vast territory. Christians and 
Christian ministers were implored by the 
precepts of their divine religion, which re- 
quired them to behold ‘‘in every man a 
brother,” to protest against the repeal oi 
“ancient law, and the violation of solemn 
compact.” The appeal closed with the sol- 
emn ayowal that ‘‘for ourselves we sball 
resist it by speech and vote and all the 
ability that God has given. Even if over- 
come in the impending struggle, we shall 
not submit. We shall go home to our con- 
stituents, erect anew the standard of free- 
dom, and call upon the people to come to 
the rescue of the country from the domina- 
tion of slavery. We will not despair, for the 
cause of human freedom is the cause of 
God.” 

On the 30th the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of the bill, and Mr. Douglas 
spoke in explanation of its provisions, and 
commented with great bitterness and severi- 
tyupon the appeal and upon the members 
who signed it. He characterized the latter 
a8 “ Abolition confederates,” und declared 
that the former grossly misre; resented the 
bill, falsified the action and calumniated the 
character of the Committee. 

Mr. Chase followed in explunation, and 
in defense of the sentiments put forth in the 
appeal, of which he was the author. 

Mr. Wade, who had signed it after it was 
issued, endorsed every word of it, as he be- 
lieved it to be perfectly true and correct. 

Mr. Sumner said that the document had 
been put forth in the discharge of a high 
duty, on the precipitate introduction of a 
measure which could not be regarded with- 
Out sensations too strong for speech. 

On the 8rd of February Mr. Chase moved 
to-strike out so mach of the bill as declared 
that. the Missouri Compromise was sus- 
bended by the principles of the legislation 
B00, commonly called the comprimise 


measures. He then addressed the Senate in 
a very elaborate and exhaustive speech. He 
sounded the key-note of the opposition, as 
he sketched with great force and point the 
line of argument afterward presented by 
the friends of freedom. He demonstrated 
that the idea that the compromise measures 
of 1850 superseded the compromise measure 
of 1820 was but an afterthought, forced 
upen Mr. Douglas by the exigencies of his 
position. 

On the 6th Mr.. Wade spoke in opposition 
to the bill, maintaining that the introduc” 
tion of slavery into a territory was tanta- 
mount to the exclusion of free labor. He 
avowed that the compromise of 1820 was 
of the nature and binding obligation of a 
contract, and that the violation of the 
plighted faith of the nation would precip- 
itate a conflict between liberty and slavery ; 
and that, in such a conflict, “it will not be 
liberty that will die in the nineteenth centu- 
ry.” “You may call me,” he said, ‘an 
Abolitionist, if you will. Icare little for 
that; for, if an undying hatred to slavery 
constitutes an Abolitionist, [ am that Abo- 
litionist. If man’s determination, at all 
times and at all hazards, to the last extrem- 
ity, to resist the extension of slavery, or any 
other tyranny, constitutes an Abolitionist, I, 
before God, believe myself to be that Abo- 
litionist.” 

James C. Jones, a Whig senator from Ten- 
nessee, followed Mr. Wade ina desultory, 
rambling, and illogical speech, chiefly re- 
markable for the admission that he did not 
pretend that the compromise measures of 
1850 repealed the compromise measures of 
1820, because he did not think it was ‘‘main- 
tainable.” On the 8th Edward Everett, of 
Massachusetts, addressed the Senate at 
length in opposition to the bill. His ripe 
scholarship and polished oratory, his 
recognized conservatism and support of the 
compromise measures of 1850 invested his 
speech with peculiar interest. Admitting, at 
the outset, the grandeur of the first step in 
laying the foundations of two states, des- 
tined to be the centers of influence to the 
East and the West, he opposed the measure 
because it conflicted with the Missouri 
Compromise. He denied the assumption of 
its supporters that the compromise measures 
of 1850 superseded or repealed that act or 
sustained any such position. Affirming that 
he had read the voluminous reports, filling 
the greater part of two or three thick quarto 
volumes, he said: ‘‘I do not find a single 
word from which it appears that any mem- 
ber of either the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives at that time believed that the 
territorial enactment of 1850, either as a 
principle, rule, or precedent, or by analogy, 
or in any other way, was to act retrospect- 
ively or prospectively upon any other terri- 
tory. On the contrary, I find much, very 
much of a broad, distinct, directly 
opposite bearing.” He also quoted Mr. 
Webster as affirming that his speech 
and vote referred to ‘“‘Utah and New 
Mexico, and to them alone.” He closed by 
declaring tht; while he shared the senti- 
ments of th@part of the country where he 
was born and educated and where his 
ashes would be laid, he would treat the 
“ constitutional and legal rights” of his fel- 
low-citizeos of other parts of the country 
‘‘with respect and their characters and feel- 
ings with tenderness,” for he believed them 
to be ‘‘ as good Christians, as good patriots, 
as good men as we are.” He thought sec- 
tional and passionate agitation would retard, 
rather than promote the removal of slavery. 
He further expressed the belief that the 
children of Africa would go back to the land 
of their fathers, ‘‘ voluntary missionaries of 
civitization and Christianity.” 

Truman Smith, of Connecticut, followed 
Mr. Everett in a very elaborate speech, run- 
ning through two days. He expressed the 
opinion that, if the measure was carried, it 
would be carried by the votes of Southern 
Whigs, would blow the Whig party to 
atoms, and make another Whig National 
Convention impossible. Mr. Houston fol- 
lowed in opposition to the passage of the 
bill, because, he contended, it violated the 
rights of the Indians then in possession of 
the territory. Mr. Chase’s amendment was 
then rejected. On motion of Mr. Douglas, 
the bill was so amended that the Missoun 
Compromise, ‘being inconsistent with the 
principles of non-intervention,” as recog- 





nized by the legislation of 1850, ‘‘is hereby 








declared inoperative and void, it being the 
true intent and meaning of this act not. to 
legislate slavery into any territory or to ex- 
clude it therefrom ; but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution.” 

The bold proposition contained in this 
amendment, in advance of anything that 
even slaveholding audacity had up to that 
hour seen fit to put forth, startled the na- 
tion and ushered upon Congress a long and 
angry debate. 

a >) 


Science. 


Since the researches of Scbiaparelli were 
published, in 1867, showing the identity of the 
orbit of Tempel’s comet with that of the so- 
called Leonides, or meteors of Noy. 12th, no 
astronomer has doubted the close relationship 
of comets and shooting stars; especially as it 
was soon after shown by Oppolzer that the 
Perseids, or meteors of August 6th-11th, are 
also accompanied by a fine comet. Some have 
thought the comet to be merely a dense aggre- 
gation of separate meteoric bodies; others that 
it is simply a larger meteor, attended and fol- 
lowed by smaller ones—pieces of the same 
great lump of nebulous matter, which, falling 
toward the sun through interstellar space, was 
somewhat broken up; others, following a sug- 
gestion first made by our own Kirkwood, in 1861, 
are disposed to regard the meteors which follow 
in a comet’s wake as the result of a partial dis- 
ruption of the comet—bits of cometic matter de- 
tached from the principal mass by perhaps the 
same forces which produce the comet’s tail. 

Probably it is not yet possible- to decide 
between these views; but a most beautiful con- 
firmation of the general theory has recently 
occurred. 

Biela’s comet is a little fellow, witha period of 
about seven years (first discovered to be periodic 
in 1826, by the Austrian officer whose name it 
bears). It was observed again, on itsreturn, in 
1832, when great alarm was excited among 
those unversed in astronomy, by the fact that 
it crossed the earth’s orbit only about a month 
before the earth reached the point of intersec- 
tion. In 1839 it was not seen; in 1846 it sepa- 
rated into two, under the action of some 
unknown cause; in 1852 the two parts 
were observed as two separate and inde- 
pendent comets; and since then nothing 
has been seen of it until within a few wecks» 
though it was anxiously searched for in 1859 
and 1866. 

Astronomers had pretty much given it up as 
finally lost (although since September last on 
the earnest lookout for it) when, all at once, on 
November 27th, occurreda remarkable shower 
of minute metcors, radiating in the early even- 
ing from a point in the sky near the star gamma 
Andromeda. It was well seen in this country, 
but better in Europe. At Rome more than 
18,000 meteors were countedin three hours, On 
previous occasions less remarkable star show- 
ers have been observed with the same radiant 
and on the same day of the month; and it is only 
fair to note that some years ago Kirkwood, 
Weiss, Darrest, and others had suggested that 
these meteors might be connected with Biela’s 
comet in the same way as the Leonides with 
Tempel’s. 

Of course, after the great star-shower all as- 
tronomers at once jumped to the conclusion 
that Biela’s comet had either fallen upon the 
earth or, at least, brusbed very near us. Klink- 
erfues, of G&ttingen, went further. Reasoning 
that, if the comet bad really passed close to us, 
it should now be found receding from us in the 
portion of the sky just opposite to that from 
which it had approached, he telegraphed to 
Pogson, director of the observatory at Madras, 
in Southern India: ‘‘Biela touched earth on 
27th. Look near Theta Centauri.” And on 
the 2d of December Pogson found the 
long-lost little stranger, which he describes as 
circular, pretty bright, and without any traces 
of a tail, The companion comet is missing. 
Perhaps it was spoiled by the collision with the 
earth. 

....Prof. Jordan, in a lecture recently given 
before the Cornell University, on the ‘‘ Colors 
of Vegetation,” says that the coloration of 
plants is due to coloring matter present as 
minute globules in the cells of plants. In re- 
gard to the chemical constituents of the green 
matter of leaves, a French chemist, Fremy, be- 
lieves that it is of a peculiar characterand finds 
it of two'forms. One he calls phyllocyanin, the 
other phylloxanthin, The mixing of one or 
ancther of taese more or less he regards as the 
explanation of the various shades of green. 
The green matter of plants has hitherto been 
known in dotanical works as chlorophyl, and 
Prof. Horsford, of New Haven, has found its 
chemical elements to be mainly phosphoric acid, 
Then there are physical causes producing an 
intensity of green. The closer the cells are 
packed together the deeper the shade of green, 

In regard to the chemical and physical cause of 











the coloring of flowers nothing is yet ab- 
solutely known. Various eminent men have 
speculated on the question; but no explanation 
has been given which commands the assent of 
any large body of scientific men. 


.... At a recent meeting of the New Orleans 
Academy of Sciences, Dec, 16th, 1872, Professor 
Forshey addressed the association on the geol- 
ogy and physics of the bed of the Mississippi 
River. He asserted that the bed of the Missis- 
sippi was not of blue clay, as it is generally 
understood. The bine tint was imparted, he 
believed, by decaying vegetation, An artesian 
well had been bored in New Orleans ; and tbis 
had furnished him with new ¢ata, which had 
not been within the reach of Sir Charles Lyell 
and other observers. In the course of his 
observations he said that cypress stumps 
were found in large quantities at great 
depths beneath the surface in some places. 
At Rodney Landing, above New Orleans, 
there were no less than five or six series 
of stumps, one above another. Some of 
these stumps he had found, by counting 
the rings, were 500, 600, and 700 years old. The 
tree sometimes reaches 1,000 or 1,200 years. It 
was the general impression that the cypress 
(Taxodium distichum) was an aquatic plant. 
This isa mistake. They grow near water, but — 
will die when in it. Thus the stumps in the 
lowest series must at that time have been above 
the water-line. When this lowest tree wes 
growing the first alluvial deposit must have 
been but ten feet above the lowest stump. 
The remarks of Prof. Forshey were mainly on 
the age of the delta, the cypress trees forming 
an element in the calculation. He concludes 
that the formation has been going on certainly 
not lese than 216,000 years, and probably “‘iu- 
definitely more.” 


...-People are continually asking, ‘‘ What’s 
ina name?” But there is a great deal when it 
leads us to confound things scientifically dis- 
tinct. Thus, the English could never understand 
how Americans can regard the “Blackberry ”’ 
as a fruit fitto be eaten by anybody of culti- 
vated tastes. They judged of the “‘ Blackberry’ 
by the half-dry, bard products of their own 
fields and fence-rows. They have for the past 
fifteen years indulged in much amusement at the 
low taste of American palates in this respect. 
Suddenly they have found out that the Amer- 
ican “Blackberry” is a pretty good thing, 
after all, and its culture is becoming quite popu- 
lar. This comes of confounding things with the 
same common name. The European Black- 
berry is the Rubus discolor. The American is 
Rubus villosus. The Raspberry is another Rubus 
Tdeus, or the American Rubus, strigesus. There 
is uot quite as much difference between the 
European and American species of Blackberry 
as between the Blackberry and Raspberry; but 
there is quite enough to have taught our slow- 
learning neighbors that an American ‘‘ Black- 
berry” might possibly be something better than 
the *‘ Blackberry” of the Old World. 


...-The vegetable origin of the horse disease 
is the subject ofa paper in the American Nat- 
wralist, by Mr. Morehouse, of New York. H- 
examined the matter exuding from the nostrils 
of the affected animals ; and, besides the regular 
pus, found no less than three kinds of vegetable 
organisms, all in states of vigorous development. 
One was a species of minute lichen, known as 
Urceolaria scruposa. These were in every form 
of development, there being hundreds of frag- 
ments ina single drop. Another was an un- 
known species of Aspergillus, also giving evi- 
dence of propagation and growth. The third 
form was an unknown species, not hitherto 
described. In order to prove that these spores 
were floating in the atmosphere, they were 
caught on moistened glass in*the atmosphere in 
the vicinity of the disease. This brings tie 
atmospheric and vegetable origin of this dis- 
ease nearer to a demonstration; but yet does 
not prove it, as the atmospheric vegetable 
spores may have simply found a favorable nidus 
in whichto germinate in the mucous matter 
given off by the disease. 


....A few years ago the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
contained a paper on the Zpigea repens, show- 
ing that the trailing arbutus was * practicaliy 
dicecious—that the stamens in one plant were 
inoperative and the pistils in other plants im- 
perfect.” This dimorphism plays an important 
part in the system of insect fertilization, as de- 
veloped by Asa Gray aud Darwin. But so far 
no insect has been known to be the ferti‘izing 
medium in the trailing arbutus in the United 
States. In Canada, however, according to the 
Proceedings of the Nova Scotia Institute of 
Natural Science for 1871, Mr. Jones, in a paper 
to the Institute, “‘ expressed the belief that fer- 
tilization was eife by the large humbie-bee 
of Nova Scotia” in that region, 


.---The Cat-tail tree is the pame of a new 
tree recently discovered in China by some En- 
giish botanistsand named Spathodea cauda-felina, 
It is of the trumpet-flower class and closely 
allied to our Catalpa tree. The ‘‘beans,” as 
we say of our Catalpe, are like ours, but longer, 
and densely clothed with hair, whence its com- 
mon name. The leaves are, however, pinnate, 
somewhat like our common trumpet-vine, a 








pliant of the same family. 
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: sometimes giving medical aid to as many as 
Hlissions, 2,000 patients during a season. In 1870 he 





TueEnz are various topics connected with Chris- 
tian missions in India which just at present 
draw the attention of those interested in mission 
work to that country. The General Missionary 
Conference held in Allahabad the last week of 
December and the first week of the new year 
brought together 137 missionaries, represepta- 
tives of more than a dozen different religious 
societies, all laboring together harmoniously in 
acommon canse. Europeans and natives ex- 
pressed their opinions frankly and openly in the 
discussions which took place, but without a 
trace of unkind feeling. Some of the papers 
read before the Conference, which called out 
special discussion, were those on bazar preach- 
ing, on Mohammedans, particularly one by Dr. 
Mitchell, of the Free Church Mission, on the 
Mussulmans of Bengal, the Higher English 
Education, the Brahmo Somaj, and Non-inter- 
ference the Recognized Lawin Foreign Mis- 
sions. This last was a paper prepared by 
Mr. Wilder (American Presbyterian Mission), 
and called forth by the unwarrantable inter- 
ference of the Bishop of Bombay and the mis- 
sionaries of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel with the work of the American 
Presbyterian Mission in Kolapur. In a letter 
written Dec. 5th to the Presdyterian Board, Mr. 
Wilder gives some details of the trials to which 
he has been subjected. Mr. Wilder was ca ed 
home to America in 1869, at which time the 
Bishop examined his school, buildings, and 
mission property, and offered to buy out 
the mission. This offer was not accepted. 
Mr. Wilder’s return was delayed as little as 
possible; but before he reached his home in 
India, which he had occupied as a missionary 
station for eighteen years, three of the five 8S. 
P. G. missionaries laboring in the whole Presi- 
dency were stationed at Kolapur, and a friend 
of Mr. Wilder’s was requested by the Bishop to 
write, advising against his return, since the 
station was already fully occupied by the 
Bishop. The interference has not stayed here; 
but has extended even to members of Mr. 
Wilder’s church, who have become disaffected 
through the proselyting agency of the new mis- 
sionaries, Although the loss in actual numbers 
to the American Presbyterian mission church is 
on’; two men with their families, amounting to 
a dozen baptized persons, and another family of 
six, who, bringing letters from the London mia- 
sien of Belgaum, after delivering their letters to 
Mr. Wilder and having a day appointed for 
their reception by the church, were turned 
aside from their original purpose by the 8. P. 
G. missionary, the real loss in influence over 
the ignorant natives and of Christian love and 
fellowship cannot be computed. The Confer- 
ence directed the preparation of a minute 
against any such intrusion as that from which 
Mr. Wilder has suffered. Indian papers also 
notice with considerable interest the address of 
the American Presbyterian missionaries, the 
Revs. D. Heron and J. 8. Woodside, of Dehra 
Dun, in the Lodiana Presbytery, to the lieuten- 
ant-governor, Sir William Muir, on laying the 
foundation-stone of the Christian Girls’ Board- 
ing School, toward the erection of which the 
British Government has granted $8,000. Sir 
William Muir, in his reply, acknowledged 
in most complimentary terms the service 
done to India by America through her 
missions. We remember that Lord Bentinck, 
who, in 1829, ventured, in spite of native 
and European opposition, to put an end to the 
rite of Suttee suicide, yet ordered Archdeacon 
Corrie to forbid chaplains to baptize Se- 
poys not fifty years ago; and we remember 
that Lord Canning, when fresh from home, 
actually contributed money to aid a missionary 
society, and, s0 doing, caused Lord Ellenbo- 
rough to lift his hands in horror, and to de- 
clare that only Lord Canning’s recall could be 
@ penalty sufficient for such a violation of the 
rules of the East India Company, which de- 
manded a “Christless neutrality” of its sery- 
ants. Later, we remember that his lordship, 
grown “neutral,’’ reproved Mr. Cust for at- 
tending, in his private capacity, the baptism of 
aconvert. So nw we rejoice when a lieuten- 
ant-governor declares that, both in his private 
and 'n his public capacity, he acknowledges a 
debt of gratitude to those who are so disinter- 
estedly aiding to enlighten India. In this con- 
nection our attention is also called to Lord 
Lawrence’s letter to the London Times, in an- 
swer toa leading article condemning modern 
missions and their work. Lord Lawrence 
dwells with special satisfaction upon the grand 
results of missionary labor mn India, of which 
he had personal knowledge, and pays, in pass- 
ing, & just tribute to the late Dr. Wm. Elmslie, 
of the Church Missionary Society, who for the 
past seven years has devoted the strength of 
his energies to the medical mission in Cash- 
mere. The native ruler of this province will 
only permit missionaries to remain in his coun- 
try between May and October—during those 
months that Evropeans generally visit the 
valley. So from 1865 to 1869 during those five 
months Dr. Kimelie had labored im Cashmere, 
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visited England, prepared and published a val- 
uable vocabulary of the Kashmiri language ; 
and he bad only resumed his labors in Cash- 
mere the past season, laboring incessantly for 
the relief of cholera patients, when, worn out by 
his excessive labors and by the trying journey 
over the Pie Punjab Pass into the English ter- 
ritory, he died, on the 18th of November, two 
days after reaching Goojrat. Rev. Robert Clark, 
of the bereaved Punjab mission, writes feel- 
ingly of their loss to the Church Mission So- 
elety, and adds: “Cannot you re-enforce our 
undermanned missions? The Americans are 
always strong. We seem to be always weak. 
The Cashmere mission must not be given up.” 

Much has been written of Gooroobatham, the 
Tanjoro forger, who, with bis accomplice, was 
recently sentenced to five years’ rigorous im- 
prisonment, He is said to have been a zealous 
eatechist, attaehed to the Tanjoro mission, re- 
cently recommended for holy orders. The Mo- 
Sussil Guardian charges the Tanjoro native 
Christians, as a class, with great laxity of moral 
fiber, and accuses them of doing more than 
their proportion to swell the crime registers of 
the courts in that district. 

The secretary of the Indian Home Mission to 
the Santhals acknowledges, in the Friend of 
India, the receipt of more than $2,500 con- 
tributed by Christians ia India, to push forward 
operations among the Santhals, who are being 
converted to Christianity in remarkable num- 
bers. In contrast with this, the German Canara 
mission, on the western coast, which is worked | 
by a very self-denying class of people, is suffer- 
ing through the ill health of itslaborers. A call | 
has been made for means to enable them to | 
seek change and rest in the hill stations. And 
the last visible trace of the visit of Miss Car- 
penter (Unitarian) to India, left in the late 
Female Normal School, has disappeared in the 
closing of that institution, which was to have 
been tried five years, but was abondoned in the 
third, 





....The old tendency to war has reappeared 
among the Caffre tribes north of the British 
colonialline. Rev. Robert Leslie, Scotch U. P. 
missionary to the Galekas, writes of a disturb- 
ance there which puts an effectual stop to mis- 
sionary effort for the present. The son of Kreli, 
the Galeka chief, has led 5,000 men to battle 
with a neighboring ruler. One of the conse- 
quences of this movement is that thieves are 
going about in every direction and mission 
property is exposed; but, what is a much more 
serious evil, as the war broke ont i the month 
for plowing and sowing, the work is neglected 
and a famine seems inevitable. Last year the 
crops were a failure, and the people for several. 
m.ntbs had been nearly reduced to starvation; | 
and, engaging in war at this time, all agricultural 
pursuits must be brought to a standstill, as 
there isa Caffre superstition that, if they use 
iron instruments for other than warlike pur- | 
poses during a time of war the enemy will gain | 
the victory. Major Malan, grandson of Dr. 
Cesar Malan, of Geneva, has given up his com- 
mission in the British army, to devote himself 
entirely to missionary work in Caffreland. For 
the present he will take charge of the Mbulu 
stati n, as a teacher, during Mr. Sclater’s ab- 
sence in Scotland. Mr. Sclater was first sta- 
tioned in the Mbulu district five years ago, 
when there were but 49 members of the church 
scattered throughout the district, without 
schools, and with but two assemblies on 
Sundays for public worsbip, which was 
held in tents. Now the mission num- 
bers six stations, six week-day schools, eight 
Sunday-schools, while the number of com- 
municants is more than 200. Maj. Malan has 


recently published a little work, ‘‘ Rides in the 
Mission Fields of South Africa,’”’ which gives an 
account of successful missionary life in Caffre- 
lan 








..--Dr. Brown, Eng"ish Baptist missionary to 
Chifu, China, who has recently established a 
dispensary there, has now 8 students in med- 
icine whom he is teaching, and has also begun 
to make a small charge to the natives for the 
medicines given to them. He reports 4 persons 
about to be baptized. Rev. John McIntire, 
Scotch United Presbyterian missionary in the 
same city, denies, from his own experience, 
that there is much inconvenience to be expe- 
rienced by missionaries traveling in the interior 
at the hands of the natives. Ina recent journey 
from Chifu to Wei Hien, taken on foot, a dis- 
tance of 200 miles, Mr. McIntire asserts that he 
experienced less opposition than a Chinaman 
would be subjected to who traveled the same 
distance in Scotland. 











The Sunday-school, | 


LESSON FOR MARCH 9TH. 


TRIAL OF ABRAHAM’S FAITH. GEN. 
XXII, 7-14. 


THE first trial of Abraham’s faith was when 
God asked him to believe his promises of good to 
him and act on them. Its final test was when 
God called him to yield unreservedly everything 
in which those promises centered, and yet to 
trust, Either test was a great one; but the 
second far exceeded the first. Many who call 
themselves God’s children would hesitate to go 
out from their homes in search of blessings 
divinely promised, of which their unaided 
reason gave no assurance. But there are more 
devout souls who would look confidently for 
new blessings, on God’s promise, than would 
cheerfully yield blessings already in possession, 
because God asked for them. Not a few Chris- 
tian people mistake hope and expectation for 
faith. They hope for good gifts from God, be- 
cause they want them. As good things are 
promised to those who have faith, they expect 
to receive them; and because of their expecta- 
tions they think they have faith. Itis very easy 
to hope and expect confidently when God’s 
promises are explicit and no barrier to their 
fulfillment is seen. ‘‘The devils alsd believe 
andtremble.” Good people believe and hope. 
But now comes the greater test—that to which 
Abraham was subjected when God called him 
to give back to himself the loved and only child 
of promise, and thus to be bereft of aii rational 





| ground of hope or expectation of the plainly 


promised blessing. Only as they stand well that 
test are God’s children possessed of Abraham’s 
faith or inheritors of the blessings promised to 
him and to his. The faith which only looks for 
good things promised may be poor and lifeless, 
for “faith without works is dead.” The faith 
which causes one to cheerfully give up present 
good, at the call of God, is lively and potent; 
and thus “‘ by works is faith made perfect.” 
Every faitb-tilled father will show his faith 
quite as clearly when he is called of God to 
yield a loved child as when he hopes to receive 
achild from God. The faith of the Christian 
business man is better evidenced in his render- 
ing unto God’s treasury the best results of his 
success in business than in his looking confi- 
dently for God’s blessing on his next year’s 
special diligence in his ca ing. The surest 
test of every believer’s faith comes when he is 
divinely called to do what he does not wish to 
do—to abandon his favorite plans, to change 
his chosen occupation, to give up what he loves 
best of earil’s treasures; not when he has 
everything he seems to need and is looking 
fou3ty forsomething more. The readiness to 
do or to give because God asks it—not the joy- 
ous hope of getting and having—measures and 
proves the Christian’s trust. Satan could see 
how Job might have faith ina God who had 
given him such possessions that he ‘was the 
greatest of all the men of the East’; but he 
could not understand that faith which enabled 
Job to say, when stripped of everything before 
held precious, ‘“‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.”” Yet neither Abraham nor Job had too 
strong faith in God. Had they failed under the 
tests to which they were divinely subjected, 
they would have been lacking in the faith 
which every child of God everywhere cought to 
have and exercise. He who now lacks faith— 
the living faith which shows itself in works at 
God’s call—fails to prove himgelf an accepted 
child or an acceptable servamté of God; for 
“without faith it is impossible to please him.” 


...-At a recent political caucus an active 
politician exclaimed, on hearing a speaker re- 
mark, as he rose to his feet, that he had but a 
word to say: ‘‘When I hear a man say he will 
occupy but asingle moment I always want to 
quit the room. There is noend to that fellow.” 
This is a truth as applicable to the prayer-meet- 
ing or the Sunday-school as to the political 
caucus, The man who really occupies but a 
moment in his speech, or says but a word, can- 
not waste time in announcing his intentions. 
He who thinks he wil] talk thus briefly has not 
made up his mind what to say. His prepara- 
tion is before him, and the audience must wait 
for it. Any man attempting a public address 
should know beforehand what he is to say, and 
how long he will be saying it. The briefer his 
speech the better; but he need not make any 
encouraging promises of brevity to his anxious 
hearers. They will know its precise length— 
when it is finished. 





....There are now eleven churches in *.1¢ 
Presbytery of Ningpo, China, two of which 
were organized in November last. The mem- 
bership of these churches, according to the 


Ameriean Presbyterian missionary, Rev. John 
Butler, is between 500 and 600, and two of them 
will be self-supporting herea‘ter. 


....Mr. Villéger, missionary to Senegal from 
France, has found an able assistant for his work 
in a native African, named Taylor, couverted in 


bia, who reads aud writes French with 
enae: 





.-..1n giving a specimen Sunday’s work of 
an active layman in the Des Moines district, the 
Iowa Bible School Helper says he 


“‘condueted family devotions in his own home, 
reading and explaining to his children the na- 
tional lesson of the day, thus commencing 
right; attended his own church service morn- 
ing and evening ; ~~ one hour in visiting the 
sick ; superintended two good Bible schools; 
taught three classes ; and only regretted the day 
was not longer, that he could do more for his 
Blessed Master.” 


While & may well be questioned if this worker 








| 
id not attempt more than his Blessed M 

set him to do, it is true that such 
school man is far more likely to be 
the home teaching of his chitdren th 
isteria! croaker who talks of the family as the 
only institution fur t.e raining of the children 
of godly parents and moans over the decli 

his personal sphere of household piety, 


a Sunday. 
faithful in 
an is a min. 


...-The International Bible Lesson Commit 
tee met at Niagara Falls, on Wednesday of last 
week. All but two of the Committee from 
the United States and Canada were Present, 
George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, sent in his 
resignation, on the score of ill-health: ang J 
B. Tyler, superintendent of Sunday-schoo} 
work in the Presbyterian Church, was appoint. 
ed in his place. The purpose of the Committes 
at this session was to arrange Sunday-schoo 
Lessons for the year 1874. A plan for that year 
was submitted from a committee of the London 
Sunday-school Union, to aid the American 
brethren in meeting the views of workers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The result of the 
Committee's deliberations wi.l soon be formal. 
ly announced. 


...- Brief prayer-meetings immediately follow. 
ing the ordinary Sunday-school session, for the 
benefit of children, are in favor in some loralj. 
ties. Good judgment is peeuliarly called for in 
the conduct of meetiugs of this kind, 0 

those who have special facility in praying with 
and for children are likey to lead profitably the 
devotions of such a gathering at such an hour, 
Words of counsel should be inspired of God's 
Spirit to prove useful there. Well managed 
meetings of this character are helpful to Chris. 
tian children and to young inquirers. But they 
must be an improvement on the ordinary church 
prayer-meeting to do a good work for children, 


-..eThe Sunday-school show-room of the 
Methodist Book Concern, on the lower floor of 
the great building of the denomination at 905 
Broadway, is as attractive as it is helpful to 
Sunday-school workers. It has been opened 
since the last General Conference, and is even 
yet in process of improvement. It displays 
Sunday-school requisites and beips in such won- 
derful variety that few of those who know most 
of the Sunday-school cause can fail of seeing 
there many things entirely new to them for we 
furnishing of schoolrooms and the equipping 
of teachers for their work. And those who 
have it in charge seem to delight in proving of 
service to its visitors. 


...-Pasteur Jaulmes Cook reports a Sunday- 
school in the Waldensian valleys which com- 
mences at five o’clock in the morning, because 
most of the scholars have to watch the cattle 
on the mountaius during the day. Even before 
that early hour the pastor in charge of the 
school finds the children gathered at the chureb 
door, awaiting his coming; and he is waked 
sometimes by their singing of the sweet Sunday- 
school hymns, as they stand there watching. 
Children on both sides of the ocean are more 
willing to be taught than Christians are to teach 
them 

....At Islington, England, recently, Mr. 
Eugene Stock, editor of the Church Sunday- 
school Magazine, read a paper before one of i# 
Church of England associations on the que 
tion “Ought Sunday-schools to be inspected 
and Sunday-school teachers to be examined?” 
The paper naturally provoked ‘‘an animated 
discussion.” An examination into the special 
fitness of Sunday-school teachers for their work 
would make as much of a flutter in this sphere 
as an inquiry for honest politicians does in Con- 
gress. 


....Both the Presbyterian and Methodist 
publishing houses issue diminutive tracts oF 
leaflets containing matter for memorizing by 
Sunday-school scholars, such as the Lord's 
Prayer, the Ten Commandwents, the Apostle’ 
Creed, the Beatitudes, and the Twenty-third 
and One Hundredth Psalms. Children cao 
easily memorize more of such precious passages 
than most of them are called to. Both parents 
and teachers should bear this iu mind. 


....It is not wise to have the same numberof 
scholars in all Sunday-school classes. Some 
teachers can teach ten scholars easier than 
others can four. Each teacher should have 
many scholars as he can teach effectively. Un- 
less he can hold the attention of all who are 
his class, he has more than he can do justice to. 
It isa superintendent’s duty to see that his 
teachers have only as many scholars as they ca 


fully care for. 


..eeThe Sunday-schoo! Times has moved its 
headquarters in Philadelphia from 608 Arch 
street to Chestnut strect, near Fifteenth street, 
a much more central and convenient location. 
The Times fills admirably its important place 
as the great Sunday-schvol weekly of the entire 
land. It is almost essential to an intelligent 
Sunday-school worker. 

....The expediency of continuing the May 
Annivereary meetings of the Sunday-schools ot 
this city is under discussion by-the New York 





Sunday-school Union. 
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Riblical Research. 


i evidence on which the first 
cea said to have been discovered 
wt of which copies were sent to this 
. on Mr. Shapira, of Jerusalem, were de- 
rte forgeries has not been at all im- 
died there seems to be good reason to sup- 
ae some of the earthenware vessels and 
since found, it is said, and having old 
- tions, may be genuine. The arguments 
ir favor are accepted as satisfactory by 
. iP the best Orientalists in Germany; and 
er that the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
. hen Gesellschaft, just received, 
a letter from Licentiate Weser, of 
em, in which he vigorously contro- 
the idea that they can possibly be forger- 
professor Schlottmann, one of the best 
pe in Germany and one of the 
sgsociate editors of the Zeitschrift, contributes a 
discussion of one of these earthenware 
pe a female image, with two letters on the 
foot and @ longer one on the back. Prof. 
yajotmann reads the front inscription as by, 
ss (though in the masculine form), and 
tbe longer inscription (which is divided into 
ven lines, having respectively 4, 4, 3, 4, 4, 5, 
wi S letters each) 88 follo ws: 


eo Sue pr nee pot: Sx 4p 

snd In rm ON 
mishe would translate doubtfully, the divis- 
jn into words being quite conjectural in some 
:“Ummat, goddess of the earth, wife 
qZivan, god of the under world, and mother of 
fiz, Hbad, and Mithra.’” The first letter Ayin 
peaupposes to be & contraction for Ummat, 
whose name appears on the head-dress of an- 
aber image of agoddess, and which, perhaps, is 
theorigin of the name of the North Israelite town 
Tomah, mentioned in Joshua xix, 30. The god 
inn is mentioned as a deity of Sidon by Hesy- 
chins, under the name of Zavavac, This name 
wems to be connected with that of the month 
firan, also called Ziv. Who the divinities are who 
sremeationed as sons of Ummath can hardly 
be conjectured, The name Mithra is very im- 
probable, and still more improbable would be 
sirsion which would put the last four letters 
tether to form the Greek name De- 
meter, though a hundred years ago it 
might have been regarded as quite rea- 
sonable to read these names a “Hor 
(Horus), Noab (Nun and Zayin being very 
similar), and Demeter.”” We may add that Prof. 
Schlottmann regards these inscriptions as 
very curious, though as little better than puzzles. 
fome other of Shapira’s inscriptions have fallen 
wider the eye of Prof. Rédiger, well known as 
we of the best living authorities on epigraphs, 
Wu confessed himself quite unable to read 
them, Prof, Rodiger was the first to give satis- 
fetory translations of the Himyaritic inscrip- 
os, and gave one of the earliest translations 
tthe great Sidonian inscription of King Esb- 

Dunezer, : 
«There are certain ruins in South Africa, 
ong the border land between the Makololo 
td the Bechuana tribes, of which we have 
wxtsionally heard indefinite reports and curi- 
Wweonjectures that they indicated the cite of 
tee biblical Ophir. A German traveler, Ed. 
init, who has lately succeeded in visiting 
hea, thus writes, under date of last Novem- 

a8 quoted by the Weiserzeitung : 


l% deg. 15 min. south and 26 deg. 86 min. 
ny ude cast Ibelieve I have actually discov- 
the Ophir of the Bible, and it seems to me 
ween n possession of the evidence to prove 
compe The much spoken of and vaisly 
oan ior ruins have at last been discovered 
;. They consist of two large masses, com- 
on mf Well preserved. The first structures 
hitation t ftanite mount; among them an 
dean Solomon’s Temple—fort and house 
wmnetons combined—whose walls are built of 
Pens roy Without mortar, and reach at the 
wd ®hight of 30 feet. The ceilings, of 
Mod of nt Fuhways, are covered by cedar- 
buciptione sh —— apiece, Although no 
Pp lar or tal draw- 
i tpou ane cornices, which extend erpen- 
tity.” Thom the walls, exhibit a high an- 
yea - whole western verge of the mount 
=n wate such hewn granite stone, which 
ring an cate terraces. The second mass 
Ned from fasted south of the mount, sepa- 
bred eine t by a valley, and form a well-pre- 
the of With walls in the interior built in 
ll rredaeyrinth, also without mortar; a 
bet ine ; tower of thirty feet bigh, sixteen 
tet at thet me at the ground, and eight 
Mine surpe P. Cedar-wood is also used, and 
Delp con sed to find it untouched by the 
Per struct of the grass. To this cir- 
ks and — belongs a large number of out- 
. omy Which undoubtedly served as 
a a the courtiers of the Queen of 
tte lab red acomplete sketch and plan 
h yrinthine palace with great danger of 
la the 
le oP 












































e Fo ne the East, sacri- 
” € mount, in full ac- 
prayers 2 the ancient Jewish no In gen- 
the re = le og ao the mount, 

d the are in the plain was 
wits ae of t great lady. I intended 

; hy ln of the h h priest, and 

" Senna; but, on account of 











want of means,cI could not take him along. 
You will be convinced of the truth of my asser- 
tions that we have to deal with the time of 
Solomon when you will be acquainted with the 
details which I hope to communicate to you 
verbally. Besides these principal ruins, smaller 
round structures, without mortar, of about six 
feet in hight, are dispersed through the whole 
country, which must have served as altars, as 
many of the tribe of Balosse still offer sacri- 
fices on them.” 

Herr Mohr’s arguments are not very con- 
vincing, and his confident identification of the 
cedar-wood is certainly hasty. 


...--About a year ago we stated the fact that 
Dr. A. D. Mordtmann, at Constantinople, had 
discovered a number of new cuneiform inscrip- 
tions in the region of Van and Echmiadzin, 
which he had translated and which he claimed 
were written in the language of ancient Armenia, 
He has just published an elaborate commentary 
on these and others previously discovered in 
the Armenian cuneiform. In 1840 copies of 
42 such inscriptions, taken by F. E. Schulz, 
were published in the Journal Asiatique, of 
Paris. The first successful attempt to decipher 
them was by the late Dr. Hincks, in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1848. He dis- 
covered that the language was Arian, and read 
some royal names. Some forty-eight of these 
inscriptions are now known, including those 
published by Schulz, Layard, Kastner, and 
others and those secured by Dr. Mordtmann. 
This scholar has long resided in the East (we 
believe he is a native Armenian) and has excep- 
tional advantages for translating them. He 
finds that there are about 136 characters em- 
ployed, and in this work gives them, with a 
vocabulary, translations, and notes. The in- 
scriptions themselves are of no great value, 
though containing the names of kings and gods 
formerly unknown. We give one (Schulz 
VIII) as a specimen in Dr. Mordtmann’s trana- 
lation : 7 


“ Arvistis, son of Minuas, thus says: ‘I have 
built this gate; I have built it; I have erected 
it here; I made it, I have compleied it; I have 
finished it; I have done its masonry; I have 
built it. May Anaitis, Tiespas, and Par, deities 
of the kingdom, the glorious gods, protect me, 
my household, and my kingdom.”’ 


-eee W. A Wright, in the Journal of Philology, 
suggests that the second commandment might 
be better translated “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image; and [as to] any 
form that is in the heaven above, or that isin 
the earth beneath, or that is in the water under 
the earth, thou shalt not bow thyself down to 
them, nor serve them,’’ etc. The reasons for 
this translation are that the word translated 
‘likeness’ is more accurately rendered form, 
shape, figure, and that it does not have the 
construct form required by our English ver- 
sion. Besides, this translation relieves it of 
the tautology with ‘graven image,’’ and in- 
cludes in the prohibition the worship of natural 
objects, such as the sun, moon, stars, animals, 
ete. 


....Chaldean chronology begins with the con- 
quest of Babylonia by the Elamites and the 
seating upon the throne of an Elamite dynasty, 
the first king of which was Chedornahundi. 
In Smith’s “History of Assurbanipal,”’ p. 382, 
Mr. Bosanquet, a diligent student of chronology, 
brings arguments to prove that the date of this 
earliest Babylonian epoch was B. C. 2287; and 
in this he is followed by D. H. Haigh, in the 
last number of Lepsius’s Zeitschrift fir Egypt- 
ische Sprache. The date is found from an in- 
scription of Assurbanipal, in which he reports 
his restoring, in the year B. C. 655, from Elam, 
which he had conquered, an image of the God- 
dess Nara, which had been captured at Babylon 
by Chedornahundi, 1,635 years before. 


«seein the American Journal of Science Pro- 
fessor Gray quotes Karl Koch as authority to 
show that the ‘* Garab,” upon which, according 
to the Psalmist, the captive Jews at Babylon 
bung their harps, is not the weeping willow 
named Saliz Babylonica by Linneus, in view of 
the current tradition; and is not a willow at all, 
but a poplar. Indeed, Ranwolf had long ago 
concluded that it was not a willow. And the 
Salix Babylonica, the hardiacss of which attests 
a cooler climate than that of Mesopotamia, is 
now regerded as of Chinese or Japanese origin; 
so that its Linnzan specific name gives place 
to that of Salix pendula Meench. 


....A writer in the December number of the 
Monatschrift fiir Geschichte and Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums attempts to identify the places 
mentioned in Judges vii, 1, which tells us that 
Gideon “pitched beside the Well Harod; so that 
the host of the Midianites were on the north 
side of them by the hill of Moreh in the Valley.” 
Moreh he believes to be the Little Hermon, or 
Ghebel ed-Duhy. The Well of Harod is the 
modern Ain Djalud. This is really but @ con- 
firmation of Dean Stanley’s arguinents, to 
which the first identification is due. 

....We are very glad to see that the enter- 
prising Jewish Messenger has adopted our idea of 
a department of “Biblical Research.” Its 
items are fresh, and we are indebted to it for 
the quotation in this number on the South 


African Ophir. 











Rusic, 
NEW MUSIC. 


Royau composers are not very often met 
with, although King Leopold makes liberal 
donations from the government coffers for the 
production of Wagnei’s stormy operas, and 
“Wales” shows his appreciation of Strauss’s 
waltzes by listening to them as often as possible. 
We are, then, excusable for placing at the head 
of our list this week the “Galatea Waltz," 
composed, as we learn from the title-page, by 
no less a personage than H. R. H., the Duke of 
Edinburgh, K. G. Kingly music, however, 
must be judged by the same rules as any other; 
and Prince Arthur’s waltz can be called a suc- 
cessful one, the movement being pleasing and 
the execution careful. Prince Arthur shares, 
we take it, in his brother’s fondness for Strauss, 
since this waltz clearly shows the influence of 
that composer’s manner; but a better model is 
hardly at hand, and some imitation is, perhaps, 
excusable. The “ Galatea Waltz” is easy music 
and is suited for performers of moderate acquire- 
ments. From Messrs. Wm. A. Pond & Co., 547 
Broadway, who publish it, we also have the 
‘*Beautiful Belles Polka,” by T. M. Brown; 
“Mark Time March,” by Albert W. Berg; Mr. 
Alfred F. Toulmin’s “Coliseum March,” played 
by George W. Morgan on the burned Coliseum 
organ, and now arranged for piano or organ; 
“Gavotte Moderne,” a good piano piece, by 
Berthold Tours; and Mile. Rosetti’s song, ‘‘O 
my Lost Love.’”’....Messrs. Oliver Ditson 
& Co., of Boston, send us, through Messrs. 
Charles H. Ditson & Co., of this city, several 
new pieces, first of which is Beethoven’s weird 
“Turkish March,” as played by Rubinstein. 
Other instrumental pieces are ‘‘ Autumn 
Leaves,”’ a sonata by G. D. Wilson; ‘The 
Little Wanderer,” a very pretty little song with- 
out words, by the same author; Tours’s “ By 
the Brookside” ; Edward Strauss’s ‘‘ Honorthe 
Ladies” waltzes, easy music; and “It is 
Done,” a “religious meditation’’ on Mr. Gree- 
ley’s last words, which we do not like. Three, 
at least, of Messrs. Ditson’s pieces of vocal 
music are good: ‘* None but I can say,’’ by that 
best of English song-writers, Arthur Sullivan ; 
Mr. Millard’s “ Meeting,’ which is pleasing 
music, although in every way inferior too his 
“ Waiting’; and Abt’s ‘Feldmarschall Friih- 
ling.’ Abt needs no praise, and we will only 
say that this isa spirited vocal duet, which is 
unluckily Anglicized on the title-page as ‘‘ Field- 
marshal Spring.”” Other songs are a new ar- 
rangement of the “Maid of Athens” and 
“Hope’s Sun will Shine Again,” by Harry 
Sanderson. 








+eeeThe Atheneum says that the anniversary 
of Mozart’s birth was celebrated at the Paris 
Grand Hotel Concerts of M. Danbé, by the ex- 
bumation of the German composer’s music to a 
ballet, “‘ Les Petits Riens,’’ produced in Paris, in 
1778, with M. Noverre’s name. M. Wilder fer- 
reted out of the opera-house archives the score, 
fourteen pieces of which are proved to be by 
Mozart, then twenty-two years of age. Amongst 
the numbers the Overture (largo con sordini), 
an Allegro Gavotte, and a Melody, No. 8, are 
quite Mozartian. One of his youthful over- 
tures, written at the age of fourteen, was in- 
cluded in the scheme. 


....The Mills matinée at Steinway Hall, on 
Saturday, Feb. 15th, suffered from tbe necessi- 
tated absence of Miss Antoinette Sterling, but 
was otherwise very enjoyable. Mr. Mills played 
his own admirable transcription of the “‘ Blue 
Danube” waltz, of which we made mention two 
weeks ago, and Mr. F. De Korbay well sang an 
aria from Donizetti. Mr. Morgan could have 
chosen & better organ overture, however, than 
the **Poet and Peasant,’’ which has of late 
been worn utterly threadbare here, what with 
theater orchestras, orchestrions, organ recitals, 
and piano dinnings. 


...-The late Mr. Balfe, says the London 
Atheneum, left a MS. opera, called ‘The 
Knights of the Leopard,”’ the libretto by Mr. A. 
Mattheson, based on Sir Walter Scott’s romance. 
Madame Nilsson-Rouzeaud having expressed 
her readiness to play the principal part—the 
Queen of Richard Ceur de Lion—it is proposed, 
if time should permit, to produce an Italian 
adaptation at Her Majesty’s Opera, Drury Lane, 
during the forthcoming season. The score was 
left uncompleted by Mr. Balfe; but Sir Michael 


Costa has kindly edited it and added a finale, at 
the request of the widow. 


...-The fourth Philharmonic concert was 
given on Feb. 15th, at the Academy, and was 
severely classical. The noteworthy thing in 
the concert was, of course, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, which was well rendered. At the 
next rehearsal,on Feb. 28th, Liszt’e ** Divina 
Commedia” sympbony and Haydo’s in G 
minor will be given. 

...- Offenbach’s new three-act opéra-bouffe, 
“The Poachers,” has achieved success in Paris. 
Its orchestration is said to be especially good, 
bnt it is marred by needless repetitions. 
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Pebbles. 


Soon after the elective system went into 
operation in the State of New York, a coroner, 
who had been elevated to ‘office under the new 
Plan, was called to sit upon the body of a 
deceased Italian, who had been found dead in 
an apartment not many squares distant from 
the Five Points. The proceedings were very 
solemn, the dignity of the coroner casting an 
atmosphere of legal determination over and 
through the jury rarely seen on former similar 
occasions. Every ove present seemed oppressed 
with responsibility, while the newly-made cor- 
oner actually distended with unbors justice. 
The only witness in the case was a small Italian 
boy, who understood no language but his 
mother tongue, while the coroner spoke Irisho- 
English only. In this condition of things the 
examination of the witness took place, as fol- 
lows: 

Coroner: “*Boy, where do you live?” 

Boy stares and shakes his head. 

Coroner: ‘‘ Do you speak English ?” 

Boy repeats the shake. 

Coroner: ‘* Do you speak French ?” 

Boy: Another shake, 

Coroner: ‘‘Do you speak German?” 

Boy: Reiterated wiggle of head. 

Coroner: ‘* How old are you?” 

Boy: Another shake, 

Coroner: ‘* Have you parents?’ 

Boy: Shake repeated. 

Coroner: “ Do you speak Italian ?”” 

Boy: Another shake, with not the least evi- 
dence of intelligence. 

Coroner: “* Gentlemen of the jury, it is no 
use going on with this examination. You will 
observe I have addressed this witness in seven 
different languages, and cannot elicit an an- 
swer. The court is obliged to adjourn.” 





-...The Christian Quarterly has scen a copy of 
the authorized Mormon collection of Sabbath- 
school hymns, and solemnly vouches for the ac- 
curacy of the following extracts. Our readers 
will be consoled with the reflection that our 
Sabbath-school hymns are not the worst in the 
world. The Quarterly says a favorite, to the 
tune of “ Tramp, tramp,” declares 

“ That the children may live long, 
And be beautiful and strong, 
Tea and coffee, and 

Tobacco they despise; 
Drink no liquor, and they eat 
But a very little meat ; 
They are seeking to be 

Great and good and wise.” 

They sing with great vigor to the tune “ Aunt 

Sally ’’: 

“While all the world, in fretting about the future time, 
At loggerbeads are getting, the sight is quite sublime, 
The Mormons they are growing io everything that's 

good, 

And Babylon is going down as they did in Noah's flood, 

True saints rally ; around the standard come, 

Away in Utah's valleys, our lovely mountain home, 

There's nothing can destroy us if we are firm and trae; 

Though wicked men among us, the Lord will trot them 

through ; 

He will not leave a grease-spot to mark the place they 

trod, 
But hur! them to destruction beneath the fron rod.” 

In evidence of their parental love and childhood 

faith, they sing: 

“The Mormon fathers love to see 

Their Mormon families all agree; 

The prattling infant on the knee 

Cries, ‘ Daddy, I'm a Mormon,’ 

..e-Bayard Taylor relates a droll instance 
of the readiness and sharpness of Mr. Greeley 
at repartee: ‘There used to be a paperin this 
city called the Zvening Alirror, edited by 
Hiram Fuller, now of London. He imagined 
his little sheet to be the most important journal 
in the city, and was inthe habit of asking his 
acquaintances, ‘Have you read the Mirror to- 
day?’ At aneditorial dinner, he addressed this 
question te Mr. Greeley in my presence. Mr, 
G., with an indescribable drawl, almost a whine, 
replied: ‘Why, no; I never buy the Mirror. ’'m 
afraid of exbausting the edition!’”’ 


..--“One of the importunate juveniles who 
solicit pennies was asked: ‘‘ Where is your 
mother ?”” She answered, diffidently: ‘She is 
dead.”” ‘‘Have you no father?’ ‘Yes, sir; 
but he is sick.” ‘ What ails him?” continued 
the questioner. ‘“‘He has got a sore finger, 
sir.” “Indeed!” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Then why 
don’t hecut it off?” ‘Please, sir,’’ responded 
the little maid, ‘he hain’t got any money to buy 
a knife.” 


....** Lwonder whither those clouds are drift- 
ing, floating like feathers in the orb beyond, 
Where, oh! where are they going ?”’ pensively 
asked a poetic contributor to a magazine, as 
she pointed with her delicate finger to the heavy 
masses that floated in the sky, outside the edi- 
tor’s window. ‘I think they are going to 
thunder,” said the editor. 


....A Chinaman was summoned as a witness 
in New York, the other day; and, to ascertain 
his views on the nature of an oath, the judge 
asked him what would be his punishment if he 
should swear to lies. ‘‘I shall never return to 
China, but always remain in New York,” was 
the reply, and he was at once sworn, 
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Mews of the Werk, 


A cEeRTAIN Colonel Mendez Cruz has been 
starting a small insurrection in Guatemala. 
He had been intrusted with the government of 
the Department of Amatitlan. Taking advan- 
tage of that position, he induced the 50 men of 
the garrison to join with him in an attempt to 
promote a revolution and upset the govern- 
ment. He also liberated 100 criminals out of 
jail and armed them. The people of Amatilan 
remained neutral. A force of 160 men were 
sent out ayainst him, under the orders of Col. 
Inlio Garcia: Granada, who met and defeated 
the rebels at Tabacal. Cruz tied with a few 
soldiers and the rebellion was suppressed. 


....-Miss Caroline Chesebro’, a well-known 
authoress and an occasional contributor te 
this journal, died on Sunday, Feb. 16th, at her 
residence, near Piermont, New York. She has 
written frequently for many of our better mag- 
azines and weeklies; and, while her literary 
position has been a somewhat modest one, in 
the department of fiction several of her books 
have won no small renown. The novel by 
which she will be longest remembered, prob- 
ably, is ‘*The Foe in the Household,” which 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, 


....One of the Madrid newspapers had an 
editorial last week favoring the withdrawal of 
the Porto Rico Abolition Biil, and the substita- 
tion of a project for the gradual emancipation 
of slaves in all the dominions of Spain. Olio’s 
Carlist troop has been defeated at the Hights 
of Miravalles by the troops of the Republic, 
with heavy loss to the insurgents. Two more 
political offenders under sentence of death have 
received commutation. Passenger traffic on 
the Northern Railway has been re-established, 
troops guarding the trains through the Pyren- 
nees. All points in danger of attack from the 
Carlists have been garrisoned. 


....A resolution looking toward the impeach- 
ment of Vice-President Coifax was offered on 
‘Thursday last, amid much excitement, by the 
Hon. Fernando Wood, of this city. The res- 
olution was rejected by a vote of 106 yeas to 
109 nays, eight Republicans voting yea and 
many others omitting to vote, while the Dem- 
ocrats voted solid for the resolution. Another 
resolution was subsequentiy adopted, omitting 
Mr. Colfax’s name, and instructing the Judiciary 
Committee to report articles of impeachment 
against any officer of the United States, if there 
is evidence implicating such officer. 


.-.-The London Daily Telegraph, speaking of 
Senator Pomeroy’s case, praised the conduct of 
Col. York, and said: “So long as America 
can boast of a free press and find Yorks 
in each state we shall not despair of 
American institutions.” The Standard (Tory) 
indignantly referred to General Butler’s bill 
for the distribution of the Alabama award, 
declaring that it clearly shows that the award 
exceeds the total amount of real claims by over 
$1,000,000. It considered the Geneva decision 
a diplomatic defeat, the Treaty of Washington 
a blunder, and arbitration a failure. 


....On Friday last President Grant announced 
that, after due consideration of the matter, he 
had arrived at the conclusion it would be proper 
to defer the contemplated visit to the South. 
The conditions of the business which will be 
created by the incoming of the new Administra- 
tion will be such as to require his presence and 
that of the Cabinet in Washington. For these 
reasons he will not visit the Southern States in 
March, as he had intended to do, if the public 
service would admit. 


....The roof of a Presbyterian church on 
Houston street, in this city, was crushed in by 
snow on Sunday, Feb. 16th; but luckily the con- 
gregation was not present at the time. It 
seems absurd that people should be put in such 
imminent danger from a very slight fall of 
snow, Which certainly could do no danger to 
properly-constructed buildings. 


.... The contest over the Massachusetts sen- 
atorship is now narrowed down to Secretary 
Boutwell and Mr. Dawes, with the possibility 
of a compromise candidate in the shape of Dr 
Loring or the Hon. Charles Francis Adams. 
Mr. Dawes has the support of the Boston dd- 
vertiser and the Springfield Lepublican. 


....There has been some disquiet in Japan, 
troubles having broken out in the interior. On 
Dec. 29th 40,000 men attacked and destroyed 
the village of Funio. Mr. E. Peshine Smith, 
governmental adviser on international law, has 
renounced his nationality as a United States 
citizen. Yokohama is to be lit with gas. 


....Father Burke sailed last Saturday for 
Rome, to attend the election of the General of 
the Dominican Oréer. - He has devoted all the 
proceeds of hislectures (a very large sum) to 
various church purposes. He intends, if per- 
mission be given him, to return to this country 
next autumn for an extended stay. 


...- Bishop Duggan and the Rey. Mr. Quin, 


land, have been acquitted on the charge of using 
spiritual influence to intimidate votes at the 
parliamentary election, the efforts of the prose- 
cution to prove its ¢ase being unsuccessful. 


...-The Harvard Alumni in New York had 
their annual reunion on Friday last, when 
speeches were made by President Eliot, James 
Freeman Clarke, and Parke Godwin. The Har- 
yard Association ranks next to that of Dart- 
mouth, we believe, in point of numbers. 


...-The Zvening Post of this city announces 
that it has purchased the ground on the south- 
east corner of Broadway and Fulton street, now 
occupied by Burke’s hat store, and that it will 
erect thereon a new and commodious building. 
The Zvening Post was started in 1801. 


...-The coal miners at Youngstown, Ohio, 
have been making demonstrations against the 
introduction of negroes into the mines. They 
got up a procession of 2,500 persons, made 
speeches, and threatened violence should 
negroes be introduced. 


....A report was in circulation last week that 
a cffé in Smyrna, situated on the shore of the 
gulf, having been undermined by the tides, was 
suddenly swallowed up in the waves, and that 
between 100 and 200 persons, mostly Greeks, 
were drowned. 


....King Lunalilo proposes several amend- 
ments to the Hawaiian constitution, among 
which are free suffrage and the division of the 
legislature into nobles and representatives. 
The Assembly was prorogued by him on Jan- 
uary 20th. 


....The Government steamer ‘ Vanderbilt,” 
presented to the United States by Commodore 
Vanderbilt, during the war, was put up at auc- 
tion, the other day, in California, but was with- 
drawn after $856,000 had been bid. She cost 
$3,000,000. 

...-The Illinois Supreme Court has lately 
decided that express companies are not respons- 
ible for goods destroyed by the burning of 
their warehouses, their responsibility ceasing 
with the delivery of the goods to the warehouse 
agent. 


....AD accident occurred last week on the 
Fort Smith Railway, in Arkausas, whereby & 
car was overturned, dragged 900 yards, and then 
throw» down an embankment. Twenty-four of 
the passengers were injured. 


.... Steam whistles having been silenced in 
Philadelphia, certain manufacturers have, it is 
said, substituted gongs, which can be heard for 
two miles. This is considered a doubtful im- 
provement. 


....William Lowery, J. Ross Stewart, and 
Robert Hayes Mitchell, Ku-Kiux prisoners, were 
released from the Albany Penitentiary last week. 
There are fifty more such prisoners now in the 
institution. 

....Gov. Dix has announced to the New 
York legislature that a contract has been made 
for a marble statue of Gov. Clinton, to be 
placed by the state in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. 


....Walt Whitman, the poet, has been very 
ill of late but is now better, and was out last 
week. He is still, however, in feeble health. 
E. P. Whipple, the critic, is also seriously ill. 


....-Robert Emmet, nephew of the celebrated 
Robert Emmet and the oldest representative of 
the family name, died, on Feb. 15th, at New 
Rochelle, N. Y. He was born in 1792. 

...-President Grant’s residence near St. 
Louis, known asthe old Dent homestead, was 
destroyed by fire on Friday last. There was no 
insurance on the property. 

...-The Brazilian agents in London have 
taken steps to suspend emigration to Brazil 
until the investigation into the alleged sufferings 
of emigrants is concluded. 


....-A “movement” has been started for the 
annexation of Brooklyn to New York, the suc- 
cess of which does not promise to be imme- 
diate. 

....Mr. F. B. Carpenter’s picture of the 
Signing of the Emancipation Proclamation is 
now on exhibition at the Capitol, Washiugton. 


....The steamer ‘‘ Norwich,’’ bound for New 
Orleans from Boston, foundered off Sandy Hook, 
on February 17th. ‘The crew were all saved. 


....The last of the Boston Coliseum was 
blown down the other night, when two watca- 
men narrowly escaped injury. Me 


...-A mass meeting in favor of rapid transit 
was held, with indifferent success, at Cooper 
Institute, last week. 

.... The Russian expedition to Khiva will not, 
says a St. Petersburg correspondent, exceed 
7,000 men. 

.... Twenty miners were killed by an explo- 
sion at Staffordshire, England, on Tuesday of 
last week. 





SETTLEMENTS. 

ALLEN, Wm., Cong., of Long Island, at Big 
Rock and New Liberty, Is. 

ANDREWS, Cuas. D., Epis., at Christ church, 
Washington, D. C. 

BABCOCK, Cuaruszs H., Epis., at Guion church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

me ETS B. J., M. D., Meth., Opelousas, 


BANKS, D. 8., Presb., of Easton, Pa., at Mar- 

quette, Mich. 

BARROWS, Mr., Bapt., 
Conn. 

BARROWS, Tuomas, Epis., of Georgetown, 
D. C., at Paradise, Pa. 

BLAYNEY, H. G., Presb., of West Alexander, 
Pa., at Wirt C. H., W. Va. 

BUCHTEL, H. A., Meth., ord., Brooklyn, as 

missionary to the Bulgarians. 

CASTLE, J. H., D.D., Toronto, Canada. 

CLARK, Allen, Cong., of Davenport, at Bloom- 
field and Farmington, Ia. 

COLE, J. L., Bapt., of Knob Noster, Mo., at 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

COLTON, Josrru 8., Epis., Beatrice, Neb. 

CRAMBLET, 8. M., Bapt., of Richmond, at 
Washington, Ia. 

DAWSON, T. M., Presb., inst., Feb. 13th, 
Brooklyn (Oakland East), Cal. 

DRYSDALE, A. J., Epis., Emmanuel church, 
Athens, Ga. 

ENGLAND, W. P., Bapt., of Pine Flat, Pa., at 
Jersey Mills, Pa. 

FAY, Ei, Unit., of Newton, inst., Feb. 26th, 
First church, Taunton, Mass. 

FROST, A. J., Bapt., inst., Feb. 13th, Univers- 
ity-place church, Chicago, Ill. 

FRY, George V., Cong., Ruggles, O. 

FULLER, P. W., Bapt., Fairy Lake, Minn. 

GESSFORD, T. C., Bapt., of Punxutawney, Pa., 
at Gettysburg, Pa. 

GILLAM, J. C., Presb., at Marshallville, O. 

— L., Bapt., of Sandy Creek, at Ilion, 


inst., Middletown, 


GRAY, E. H., Bapt., of Shelburne Falls, Mass., 
at Washington, D. Cc. 

GREENOUGH, W. C., Presb., of Pittsburgh, 
inst., Feb. 28d, Cohocksink church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

GREER, J. C., United Presb., inst., Lumber 
Creek, Penn. 

wee W., Bapt., of Autrim, at Plaistow, 


INCE, E. ARMBTRONG, Bapt., of Crozer Theo. 
Sem., ord., Feb. 17th, First church, West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

JAY, W., Bapt., of Green, O., at McHenry, Ill. 

KRAMER, W. P., Epis., Augusta, Ga. 

LAMB, R. G., Bapt., of Jackson, Pa., at Sec- 
ond Cape May church, Palermo, N. J 

McCLURE, Epwarp, Epis., Grace church, 
Providence, La. 

PALMATEER, J. W., Meth., of Terre Haute, 
Ind., at Jacksonville, Fla. 

PATTERSON, James, Bapt., Calvary church, 
Westerly, R. I. 

PEARSON, Samuet W., Cong., of Brunswick, 
at Lyman, Me. 

PEET, 8. D., Cong., of Chatham Center, at 
Ashtabula, O. 

PILGRAM, F., Reformed (German), inst., She- 
nango, Pa. 

POPE, G. 8., Cong., of Oberlin, O., ord., Feb. 
12th, Selma, Ala. 

RANKIN, A. L., Cong., Tulare City, Cal. 

RICHARDSON, H. M., Bapt., of Fulton, at 
Liberty church, St. Louis, Mo. 

RICHMOND, C. R., Bapt., of Geneva, at Berlin 
Hights, O. 

RUSSELL, R., Bapt., of West Hoosick, N. Y., 
at Chester, Ct. 

SPENCER, C. D., Bapt., of Spencer’s Mills, at 
Lake View, Mich. 

TUCKER, J. IreLanp, D.D., Epis., St. Paul’s, 
Troy, N. Y. 

WAGNER, E. A., Epis., Trinity church, Mar- 
shall, Tex. 

WADE, Mitton, Presb., inst., Feb. 12th, Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

WELLS, Wiru14m G., Epis., St. Peter’s church, 
Beverly, Mass. 

WILLIS, N. E., Cong., of Boston, Mass., ord., 
Feb. 11th, Marion, Ala. 

YOUNG, George, Bapt., of Sandy Ridge, N. J., 
at Point Pleasant, Pa. 

CALLS. 


ASHLEY, B. F., Bapt., Youngstown, O. 

BURGESS, J. G., Bapt., Farmington, Mo. 

CARR, A. W., Bapt., West Townsend, Mass. 

CAVENS, B. F., Bapt., of Vincennes, to Madi- 
son, Ind. 

CLARK, J. C. C., Bapt., of Cincinnati, O., to 
Beaumont-street church, St. Louis, Mo. 
CRABBE, H. W., United Presb., of St. Louis, 

Mo., to Buffalo, N. Y. 

DOW, J. M. H., Cong., of Boston, to Fayette- 
ville, Vt. 

FLIPPO, O. F., Bapt., of Wyoming, Del., to 
Waverly, Md. 

FOWLER, Cuiarenoz, Unit., Laconia, N. H. 
Accepts. 

FULTON, J. L., Presb., of Hookstown, Pa, 
to Broadway church, Baltimore, Md. 

GEER, D. L., Cong., of Cambridgeboro’, to 
Williamsport, Pa. Accepts. 

GRIFFITHS, G., es of New Cambria, to 
Lawrence-street elsh church, Cincin- 
nati, O 

HALL, Witiiam K., Cong., of Stratford, to 
airs Presbyterian church at Newburg, 


HALL, B. K., Presb., of Boston, to First 
church, Newburgh, N. Y. 





...-Mr. Edmund Yates is to return to En- 





concerned in the Galway election affair, in Ire- 





gland on March 12th. 


HARBISON, Davin, Presb., of New Salem, to 


Ministerial Register, | 





HOYT, Mr, Presb, Firs — 
Tenn. Accepts.” First chureh, Nashville, 
JOHNSTAN, G. H., Reformed (German), Ras. 


ton, Pa. 
eich, OOM ot Hat, 4 
rnd a See, Tr aa, 
wnt Bs Mlaneapot in! Washington, 
» 8. B., United Presb. 
MOORE, A 8, Bapt,, of mpc 4 
Nora, Hg MS Dae ae 
MORTON, H. T., Presb 
Marysville, Tenn. 
OSE Si ae tat a 
“ee Cong., of Cornish, to Meri. 
mens Bookie, Se Pierrepont sre 
CK, J. O., Meth., of 1 nit; i 
acid, Miss., to "the Centenary aunt 
TE Setahuay, to Ouslascoge tite 


-» Of St. Louis, to 


Theologicas 


| ROBINSON, W. W., Bapt., Bluffton, Ind, 


SEARLES, J., Presb., of Peeksyi 
burg, ; : ville, to New. 

SNELLING, CHaru 

STEPHEN eaumaae —— 
P SON, J. P., Bapt. i 
Pa., to Warren, O. ‘7 Rousevil 

TELFORD, Mr., Bapt., of W: F 
church, Rochester, Minn. Accor me 

VIRGIL, A., Bapt., to Lima, Ind. 

hae ge E., Bapt., of Madison Dnivers 
ity, to Remsen-avenue church, N. 
wick, N.J Accept, aor hue 

WALDEN, TREADWELL, Epis., § , 
church, Boston, Mass. 2% Pate 

WILCOX, A. J., Bapt., of Ede 
Akron, O. sii m X.Y, to 

WILLIAMS, A. D., Bapt., Brai i 
Accepts. : _——— 

YOUNG, Georges E., Bapt., of Sandy 
J., to Point Pieasant, Pa. 

REMOVALS. 

AVERY, Joun, Cong., Exeter church, Lebanon, 
Conn. 

BAGLEY, Mr., Luth., Brooklyn, N. Y. i 
health. 


Ridge, N, 


ee. WiuiaM H., Presb., New Boston, 


BLAKE, F. D., Bapt., New London, N. H 
Leaves Feb. 9th. 


BRIMM, W. W., Presb., West Point, Ga. 


GRAY, E. H., D.D., Bapt., Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. Leaves March Ist. 


GRIFFITH, J. T., Bapt., Sharpsville, Pa 
JENCKS, E. N., Bapt., North Leverett, Mass, 


LINDERMAN, G. P., F. Bapt., of the Romeand 
—_— churches, Mich. Leaves April 
st. 

LLOYD, J. L., Bapt., Knoxville, Tenn. 

LUCAS, Exisan, Bapt., of First chureb, Har 
lem, N. Y. Resigns. 

— Epwarp, Epis., Charlotte 0. H, 

a. 


NORTON, J. F., Cong., Fitzwilliaw, N. i 
Leaves March 31st. 

PAUL, Davin, D.D., Unt. Presb., Norwich, 0. 

PERRY, G. W., Univ., Lynn, Mass. 

POPE, J. D., Bapt., Norwich, N. Y. 


RAIKES, F. W., Epis., Rociester, N. ¥., 
signs. Leaves March 31st. 


STRICKLAND, E., Bapt., Calvary churh, 
Westerly, R. I. 

STURDEVANT, J. P., Bapt., Sullivan Co, 

TILTON, J. D., Bapt., Milford, Mass. 

WITTER, H. H., Bapt, Prospect, 0. [ears 


April ist. 
DEATHS. 
ANDERSON, D. W., Bapt., Washington, D.¢ 
Feb. 17th. 


BREEN, Fatner, R. C., of the Church of tt 
Annunciation, Manhattanville, N. Y. Feb. 
18th, 

WORLAESO, Francis, R. C.,. Emmitsbum 

d. 


COTTON, J. L., 
Miss. Feb. 4t . 
FINCKEL, Samvet D., Luth., Wasbingto. 
C. Feb. 13th. Aged 61. ee 
GOOD, Wi14M A., Reformed (German), 
ing, Pa. Feb. 9th. Aged 62. 
MOORE, J. W., Presb., Austin, Ark. 
MoLATE, Wiuiu1am, D.D., Presb., W 
D. C. 


Meth. (Southern), Dus} 
b. 


O’MEARA, THEOPHILUS, Canon, R. C., Tip? 
rary, Ireland. ie 
ORT, E. B., Luth., East Rochester, 0. 


th, ‘Aged 37. im 
QUINN, Marruew, R. C., Rahway, N. 
5th. 


REES, Davis, Bapt., Columbians, 0. Ae® 

SEWARD, J., Presb., Tallmadge, 0. tat 

SHOOK, Jzrrerson, Meth. (Southern 
Texas Conference. Dec. 20th. oh 

TITUS, T. T., Prof. Luth., of Hartwich 
nary, N. ¥. Feb. 15th. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CARTER, Tuomas, Meth., has been oppo 
isuouaey of the M. E. Chareb i jexieo 
Leaves Feb. 27th. 

PRESTON, Fatusr, R. C., 
been appointed by Arc’ ht 
to the vacant vicar-generalship 
Diocese of New York. van til 

POOR, D. W., D.D., Presb., po 

ot ths ‘of ‘church history in the 
Theological Seminary. ea 


f has 
ROCKWOOD, J. E., Bapt., of Logan, 
appointed Sunday-school missions” 


of St. Anos, tM 


eCloskef 
bishop Mf oe Ar 
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Towa. 
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Our Poung Folks. 


PANSY'S RED ROSE. 


BY ALICE ROBBINS, 








OF all the little darlings 
That make this drear world sweet, 
‘With homelike loves and graces 
And joyousness complete, 


%s Pansy, bud of beauty, 
Spirit of light and air, 

Half angel and half mortal, 
Pansy, with golden hair; 


Pansy, with eyes so tranquil, 
Those tender violet eyes, 

That draw your heart toward them, 
Such love within them lies ; 


Pansy, with lips as dewy 
As flowers at early day, 

‘All tremulous with kisses 
To keep or give away. 


Of all the birdlike echoes 
That trill beside the hearth, 

And make the saddest mortal 
Uplift the voice of mirth, 


Hers are the clearest, sweetest. 
The robin hears and comes, 

Sings her his choicest matins, 
And takes his pay in crumbs; 


And old and young and children 
Stand, as she carols, mute, 

Or whisper, ‘‘ Do you hear it ? 
’Tis like a magic flute.” 


Our Pansy! Little thought we, 
Five blessed springs ago, 

That we should find so tender 
A flower in the snow ; 


For that we always called her 
From the strange, fateful time— 
But I will tell the story, 
In rude but tender rhyme. 


We were a lone old couple, 

And ‘‘ Father’s”” hair was white 
And many tokens told us 

Of Time’s unceasing flight. 


Four babes had we laid under 
The grass and winsome flowers, 

‘So in our age, called childless, 
We passed our quiet hours. 


‘Called childless ; but they knew not 
How, beautiful and brave, 

‘Our darlings came to sooth us 
From realms beyond the grave. 


Nor how the light and fragrance 
And wondrous tints of Heaven 

‘Sometimes unto our lowly homes 
By the dear Lord seemed given. 


And we would gather round us 
The things their touch had blest, 

And wonder when our Father 
Would call us unto rest. 


And of the Golden City 
“ Father”? would often tell. 
He was a good old Christian, 
Knew Ziou’s language well. 


But there’s a story promised. 
One stormy winter’s night 

‘The snow fell up to the house-tops 
And all the world was white. 


‘And in the early morning 

We looked with frightened eyes 
¥or a single trace of color 

To gladden earth and skies. 


“Father” had made the fire 
Of tough old hickory, 
And the way the red flames frolicke1 
Was just a sight to see. 


The table was set for breakfast, 

And the room was snug and warm ; 
But a strange disquiet seized me, 

As of some one come to harm. 


And I could not eat, but listened ; 
And I could not talk, but sat 

And thought of my dreams and fancies ; 
And I fed old Tib, the cat. 


“Poor Tib,” said “Father,” smiling, 
“‘ A happy puss should be ; 
Many a sad soul hath not 
So pleasant a home as she.” 


To find his way to the wood-pile, 
He dug a path to the shed, 

And then he cried out, in terror: 

“T have found a woman—dead !”” 


Yes, there in the cruel snow-heaps, 
There in the awful storm, 
Almost conquering shelter 
And a covert snug and warm. 


Ah! sight so sad and dreary, 
And close to the lifeless breast, 





Wrapped in many a fold of woolen, a certain point and there is air round about 

A little babe was pressed, the wood the wood will take fire.” 
Living and warm and sleeping, “To what point »” asked Luther. 

Over the heart so cold, ‘To a point about three or four times as 
With eyes of the hue of violets hot as boiling water,’* said Ernest. ‘Do 

_ And tresses the color of gold. y vu Enow at what point of the thermometer 

And she is our blessed Pansy, water boils?” 

Our flower in the snow, Luther said he did know once, but he had 
Who has been the household angel forgotten. 

Since five short years ago. ; ** Tt ig 212°,” said Ernest. ‘‘ You must try 


We were wakened this morning early. 
“Grandmamma,” Pansy cried, 
“I’ve something pretty to show you, 
Something pretty outside.” 


I followed her dancing footsteps, 
Father came after us slow, 

And there, with a summer-like luster, 
Smiled a red rose in the snow. 


We looked at each other, thinking 
Of that morning, cold and white, 
When a fairer flower lay dying 
All through the winter’s night. 
Yet we spoke no word, but listened 
To her prattle, sweet and swift, 
How she picked the flower in the parlor 
And planted it in the drift. 


Dear Pansy, grace and blessing ! 
To make our old age green,- 

She never shall know what sadness 
Her infant eves have seen ; 

But as long as the Lord shall spare us 
To love her here below 

She shall be our rare home-flower, 
Our red rose in the snow. 

a 


THE NEWSPAPER QUESTIONS. 


DEFECTIVE FLUES. 
BY JACOB ABBOTT. 








WHEN the time came for the children to 
prepare to go to-bed, and they had taken their 
places as usual on Ernest’s lap, Ernest’s 
mother, who with her daughter Maria, 
Ernest’s sister, was sitting at the table at 
work, said : 

‘Children, I wish you would let me ask 
the question to-night. Let me have your 
turn, for once.” 

The boys seemed to hesitate. They had 
themselves some questions that they wished 
to ask. 

“*Perhaps I should be willing to give you 
something for your chance,’ added their 
mother. 

*“*How much would you give us?” asked 
Luther. 

“How much should you ask?” rejoined 
the mother. 

“You must give us an apple,” said Lu- 
ther. 

“Two!’ said Johnny, eagerly. “You 
must give us two—one for each of us.” 

‘*Very well,” said their mother. “TI will 
give you two.” 

“The question I want to ask,” she con- 
tinued, “is what they mean by the defect- 
ive flues that they talk so much about in 
connection with the fires that are so fre- 
quent nowadays.” 

‘“‘Oh! Mother, I can answer that ques- 
tion myself,” said Luther. “I know all 
about that. It means a chimney or a flue 
with a crack in it, between the bricks or 
somewhere, that let’s the flame and sparks 
get out.” 

It is very common for smart boys, when 
they know a little about anything, to think 
they know all about it. 

“That is one kind of defective flues,” said 
Ernest. ‘‘But there is another way by 
which fires can get through the sides of a 
flue—or, rather, heat enough to make fire 
outside—besides sparks and flame going 
through a crack.” 

Ernest then went on to explain what he 
meant to his mother and sister, turning 
occasionally to ask a question or make a 
remark specially to the boys, in order to se- 
cure their continued attention, or, to speak 
less learnedly, to keep them listening. 

‘“‘Two things are necessary,” he said, 


‘6 and only two, to make wood or anything |; 


combustible take fire. First, heating it up 
to a certain point; and, secondly, the pres- 
ence of air—or, rather, the oxygen of the air 
or oxygen in some form. Now, if the flue is 
made of solid iron, and there is no crack or 


opening of any kind in it, and if there is | 
wood touching it on the outside and heat on | 
the inside, the heat will gradually work its | 
way through the iron and heat the wood; - 


and when it gets the heat of the wood up to 





to remember that. Every intelligent and 
well-informed man is expected to know that 
water boils at 212°.” 

“Tam not a man,” said Luther. 

“* Or boy either,” said Ernest, ‘‘ unless he 
is very young. Johnny here, now, is not 
quite old enough to be expected to remember 
it.” 

‘““Oh! yes,” said Johnny, suddenly rais- 
ing his head. ‘‘I can remember it—212.” 

‘Well, you can try,” said Ernest. ‘‘I 
will ask you at the end of our talk, and 
then again after you go up to-bed, and then 
again to-morrow morning. By that time I 
think you will have forgotten it.” 

Jobnny fully resolved in his own mind 
that he would not forget it; and, to this end, 
he determined to repeat the number to him- 
self a great many times. 

‘* Now wood,” continued Ernest, ‘‘ or char- 
coal is hot enough to take fire, provided there 
is air at hand, when it is about three or four 
times as hot as boiling water. It depends a 
good deal upon the kind of wood and the 
quality of the charcoal. And so you see, if 
there is any wood that comes in contact 
with the outside of any flue, whether it is of 
brick or iron, and heat enough gets through 
it to heat the wood to three or four times 
the heat of boiling water, measured by the 
degrees of our thermometers, it is liable to 
take fire—that is, if the wood is so situated 
that the air can get at it through any of the 
joints or crevices in the finishing around it.” 

“Then they ought not to let the wood 
touch the flue any where,” said Luther. 

“True,” said Ernest; ‘‘ but it is not al- 
ways enough to have a space between the 
wood and the flue—though that helps it a 
great deal—for enough beat from the outside 
of the flue might be radiated through the 
air to set the wood on fire.” 

‘* What do you mean by radiated through 
the air?” asked Johnny. 

‘* Why, shot out through it,” said Ernest. 
‘*Some of the heat from anything that is 
hot is shot out, as it were, through the air 
around it. So that it might very wel! hap- 
pen—and, indeed, it does very often hap- 
pen—that heat from a stove, or a stove-pipe, 
or an iron ash-pan full of hot embers is shot 
out through the air across the intervening 
space so as to scorch and then set on fire 
wood that does not touch the hot part.” 

“Then they ought to make all the flues of 
brick,” said Luther. 

“That would help a great deal,” said 
Ernest; ‘‘ but even a brick flue might be so 
thin as to convey heat enough through—in 
case of a very hot and long-continued fire— 
to set wood on fire upon the outside of it. 
It depends something upon the intensity of 
the heat within the flue; and more still, per- 
baps, upon the long continuance of it, and 
the confinement of the space outside, by 
means of which the heat that does pass 
through is retained and accumulated; and 
also upon the nature of the wood that it 
comes in contact with.” 

“Then the defective flues which they 
speak of so often,” said Earnest’s mother, 
‘‘are probably those that are thin enough 
or have wood near enough to them to allow 
the heat that comes to set them on fire 
without there being any actual crevices or 
fissures.” 

“T presume so,” said Ernest. “For it is 
very unlikely that there would be so many 
cracked chimneys or broken flues; whereas it 
is very likely that people should not be 
aware how easily fire can be communicated 
to combust'ble substances by means of heat 


passing through iron, or even brick, whenthe | 
| ment. 


fire is very intense, and especially when it is 
long continued. We know how often fires 
are set by people putting hot ashes away 
into closets, even in iron vessels. And many 
of the fires which are charged to defective 
flues take place in churches and theaters and 
other large establishments at a time when 
very hot fires have been burning in the fur- 
naces for many hours, in order to get the 


* That is, measured from the sero of the thermometer 
of Pabrenheit, 
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buildings warm fora performance or aservice; 
or in a large building, like the Hippodrome, 
which must be kept warm all the time, on 
account of the animals, and there comes a 
series of very cold days, when it is necessary 
to keep up a very hot fire for a long time. 
So it seems probable that a large proportion 
of the fires which break out come from coed 
that is too near to stoves, or stove-pipes, or 
furnace-tuues, or ash-pans. In fact, it is very 
likely half of the time ashes is put by serv- 
ants into wooden boxes or old pails, when 
there is not anytbing else handy.” 

“Like as not,” said Luther. 

“*Then I should think,” said Ernest’s sis- 
ter, “that the best thing to be done to pre- 
vent conflagrations would be to make some 
more general and more effectual arrange- 
ments to prevent buildings from being set 
on fire, rathe: than spending so much money 
to make them so that they will not burn 
when they are on fire—fireproof, as they call 
i »”» 

“T think so too,” said Ernest. 

“ How het must anything become,” asked 
Luther, after a moment’s pause, ‘‘ to niake it 
catch fire of itself?” 

‘‘That depends upon what the thing is,” 
said Ernest. ‘‘ Wood of different kinds takes 
fire from 600 deg. to 1,000 deg. of our ther- 
mometers, gunpowder from 500 deg. to 600 
deg., sulpbur at 400 deg., and phosphorus 
at 140 deg.— which is not a great deal hotter 
than boiling water, which is 212 deg. And 
that reminds me of something curious that I 
can tell you of friction matches. It is time 
to go to-bed now; but the next time I will 
tell you something about the philosophy of 
frictioa matches aad show you some ex- 
periments.” 

‘*T don’t believe there is any philosophy 
in them,” said Johnny. ‘‘ You just rub 
them and they light of themselves, and 
that is ali there is about it.” 

‘* We shall see,” said Ernest. 

And then the boys, bidding everybody 
good-night, proceeded up-stairs and went to- 
bed. And Ernest put them to sleep, in his 
usual way, by the word of command 
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MARCH MAGAZIN7S. 


“Wik the miracles of “eavs are stil 
matters of interest for the tarciozian,” said 
a skeptic to Mr. Blauvelt, the author of a 
paper in Scribne:’s Monthly, ‘‘ they are of 
no more interest for the scientific thinker 
than the oracles of Apollo.” In this paper, 
‘‘Christ’s Miracles,” the author has given an 
able discussion of an intricate and difficult 
subject. We regret his omission, however, 
to consider the miracles of Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, and other religicas in his 
argument. Had he done so, we think he 
would not have concluded that Christ must 
have been an impostor if the literal record 
of his miracles is not correct. Many a skep- 
tic retains bis faith in Jesus as a pure and 
wise man by the simple expedient of re- 
ducing by a century or two the date of the 
compilation of the Gospels. A good arti- 
cle is William Wells’s illustrated one, ‘‘ Folk 
Life in German Byways”; and, to preserve 
the political valance of the magazine, we 
have Edward King’s readable account of 
recent fighting around “The Bridge of 
Neuilly,” and Langdon Greenwood’s sketch 
of “ Napoleon Il, King of Rome and Duke 
of Reichstadt.” An anonymous writer 
makes a discriminating estimate of the 
character of the late Mr. G@ P. Putnam. 
R. W. Miller tells about “Life in the New 
Diamond Diggings.” ‘‘Arthur Bonnicastie” 
is continued, and illustrated as prettily as 
ever by Miss Hallock. There is a clever 
short story by Fannie E. Hodgson, called 
‘““The Woman who Saved Me,” and what 
with poetry and editorial departments the 
number makes up a fairly good one and one 
that is unusually rich in artistic embellish- 








In The Galary Mr. De Forest continues 
his interesting love-story, ‘‘The Wetherel 
Affair”; but excites our grave doubts whether 
so charming a creature as Nestoria, the mis. 
sionary’s daughter, was ever reared upon 
the reading of the Puritan Recorder, 23 
he intimates. “Carl Benson” gives us some 
more ‘* Casual Cogitations,” which we en- 
joy, even when we do not agree with them; 
they have an independent ring whieh for 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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is not very often heard in our literature. De 
Tocqueville, in his great book on American 
Democracy, says that we are backward in 
fine literary production because we are as a 
nation afraid to speak our opinions frankly, 
because to differ with the majority in this 
country is to ruin one’s self. Carl Benson, 
by this showing, is on the road to ostracism 
and exile, for he ventures to say what he 
thinks, and he isin the minority on most 
questions of which he writes. Albert 
Rhodes has made a notable paper of his 
“Views Abroad.” It shows a power of just 
observation and description which is un- 
common, and it is a good sample of what a 
magazine sketch should be. Lady Blanche 
Murpby’s “Wanderings” describe social life 
in modern Rome. Thurlow Weed gives 
some ‘‘ Recollections of Horace Greeley,” 
containing characteristic letters of Greeley’s 


and an amusing mention of “a young wan | 
among other re- | 


by thename of Brisbane,” 
formers in whom Greeley ‘‘ took stock” toa 
greater or less amount. The author of last 


to the charge with a second paper, though less 
vigorously than before; and Junius Henri 


omen as Inconstants”; but we are in doubt 
whether be has not misemployed the word 
““ananige” (p. 405) instead of appendage. 
Mr. Turgenief, whose name is misspelled, 
begins anew novel which he calls “The 
Antchar’; and among the verses is a sonnet 
by T. W. Parsons, by no means in his best 
vein, and a translation of the song ‘“ Ob ich 
dick liebe,” by Mr. C. P. Cranch. The usual 


varicty of startling typographical errors, in | 


which Zhe Galary has an entertaining 
specialty, is continued, and promises to 
remain a permancnt feature of this maga- 
zine. 

To the Atlantic Mr. Henry James, Jr., 
contributes a strong story, of which the 
scene is laid in Florence, called “ The Ma- 
donna of the Future.” Mr. James has re- 
murkable felicities of expression. His sen- 
tences are sometimes interlocked like the 
currcuts of sound in Sebastian Bach’s themes, 
and yet they close in as definite a musical 
solution. Rbert Dale Owen continues his 
biography in a sketch of his father, called 
“Robert Owen at New Lanark.” Mr. 
Geozrze A. Shove endeavors to push ascheme 
which he calls “ Life Under Glass,” which is 
the wildest scheme that we have lately heard 
of, surpassing even the early theories of 
Greeley and of the “young man by the 
name of Brisbane.” Mr. Shove thinks that 
glass houses, covering forty acres, and cost- 
ing cight millions of dollars each, will be 
considered, in view of the severity of our 
climate upon invalids, as “ indispensable ad- 
juncts to every large city of the North.” The 
scheme is devcloped with many ornamental 
details; the writer forgetting all the while 
that no amount of ornament would induce 
well-to-do people to live permanently in a 
hospital, even if it were made of glass, and 
had the most charming grounds under cover. 
Mr, Parton goes on with his ‘‘ Jefferson,” 
and Mr. Howells with his story of ‘‘ Chance 
Acquaintance,” and Edward Howland con- 
tributes a thoughtful paper upon ‘‘The 
Abbé Galiani.”” We seldom find much 
poeiry to our liking in the magazines; but 
the best in this Aflantice is Rose Terry’s, 
called, appropriately, “ Best.” In the edi- 
torial department, upon ‘‘ Politics,” we 
hope that readers will notice the essay 
on railroad monopolies, ‘‘over which the 
principle of competition has no control,” a 
needed discussion of an important subject. 

Commander William Gibson's sketch of 
** Life on Board a Man-of-War” in Zarper’s 
is a lively account of the subject. Among 
the illustrations, one on page 484 will be 
Trecoguized as a portrait by those who chance 
to be familiar with the present personelle of 
our uvavy. Too few of our officers write for 
the magazines, at which we are inclined to 
wonder, knowing how much leisure time 
they lave. Another illustrated article is 
“Along the Elbe,” in which Junius Ienri 
Browne sketches Dresden, Saxon Switzer- 
land, and other fayorite resorts of tourists, 
The Rev. W. H. Ward gives an account 
of the earliest alphabets in an article upon 
“Our Debt to Cadmus.” “Earth and Air” 
isan article made up from Camille Flam- 
marion’s popwar science work upon “The 
Atmosphere,” and certain pictures of Nature 
in some of her most sensational moods—of 
the simoom, the water-spout, rains of blood, 





showers of beetles and locusts, and lightning 
strokes. It is by Mr. Conant, who makes up 
another article, “‘ Newspapers and Editors,” 
from another book, ‘‘ Hudson’s History of 
Journalism,” giving some of the more inter- 
esting data and anecdotes of that work. For 
short stories there are ‘‘My Tramp,” by 
Anna M. Hoyt, and ‘* Peggy’s Pandowdy,” 
by Mary N. Prescott. The scrials of Miss 
Thackeray, Wilkie Collins, and Charles 
Reade are continued, and the editorial de- 
partments are not less interesting than usual. 

A series of well illustrated articles, called 
“The Roumi in Kabylia,” 1s commenced 
in Lippincott’s and gives some bright pic- 
tures of the Arabs. Prof. T. B. Maury 
describes “The National Trans-Alleghany 
Waterway,” which he thinks indispensable 
for the future trade of the West, the North- 
west, and the Mississippi Valley. Another in- 
teresting article is Chauncey Hickok’s ‘* New 
Washington,” in which he shows the many 
amelivrations that daily life and character in 


' old Washington sull require. An ancnymous 
month’s paper on ‘ Life Assurance” comes | 











article on “Cuba” and another one upon 
“Unsettled Points of Etiquetie” give color 


; to De Tocqueville’s opinion, quoted above, 
Browne gives an interesting essay on *‘ Wo- | 


that we Americans are a litile afraid to 
avow our opinions over our Own name. 
William Black commences a new story 
about “ A Princess of Thule’; Charles War- 
ren Stoddard tells a seastory, called ‘‘ In the 
Cradle of the Deep”; and Lucy H. [onper’s 
verses, ‘‘ Winter,” have much real and tender 
feeling in them, and almost incline us to 
temper our gloomy views about magazine 
poetry. Altogether, Lippincott’s is quite a 
good number. 





—The Everlasting Righteousness, by Hora- 
tius Bonar, D. D., sets forth with astonishing 
baldness the Judicial theory of the Atone- 
ment. A single passage will indicate the 
mode of argument. Speaking of the recon- 
ciliation effected between man and God, the 
writer says: 


“He has done it by removing the whole 
case into his own courts of law, that it might 
be settled there on a righteous basis. Man 
could not have gone into court with the case, 
save in the certainty that he would lose it. 
God | comes into court bringing man, and 
man’s whole case Along with him, that upon 
righteous principles and in a legal w ay the 
case may be settled at once, in favor of man 
and in favorof God. Itis this judicial settle- 
ment of the c: ise that is God’s one and final 
answer to man’s long unanswered question, 
‘ How shall man be just with God ? 


The author has no misgivings about the 
use of this figure of a law court and judi- 
cial proceedings. He evidently supposes 
that the Divine Being regulates all his 
procedures toward men by forensic rules and 
precedents. We do not object to the use of 
the figure but we do object to the assump- 
tion that it fully represents the truth. It 
may serve, if carefully held, to help a little 
toward some comprchension of the reconcil- 
ing work of Christ ; but when, as in this and 
many other theological treatises, it is made 
the measure by which all thoughts of the 
Redeemer’s work must be squared it is a 
most pernicious device. God is not restrict- 
ed to the technicalities of a nisi priuslawyer; 
and when, arguing trom legal usages, men 
say that be cannot do this or that, or that he 
must do this or that, they are wise above 
what is written. This volume sets the 
Atonement in an aspect so formal and frigid 
that it will drive ten men from the Cross 
where it will draw one toward it. We hope 
the end of the making of such books is not 
far off. (Carters.) 


—A Progressive Grammar of the English 
Tongue, Bused on the Results of Modern Phil- 
ology, is a desideratum which every teacher 
is prepared to welcome and which Prof. 
Wm. Swinton has, in the volume before us, 
attempted to supply. We are disposed to 
add to the statement of the title-page that 
the work is also based “on the results” of 
common-sense applied to grammatical inter- 
pretation. With some things to criticise, there 
is much more to commend. A prime merit is 
its clearness of statement and illustration, 
which bring it, weshould think, within the 
comprehension of ordinary children, old 
enough to begin the study of this subject. 
There can be no doubt that the book is ad- 
mirably adapted to teach children the ‘* use” 
of the English language—an object which 
most text-books of grammar are more suc- 
cessful in proposing than in accomplishing. 
It may fairly be doubted, however, whether 
Prof. Swinton might not have accompanied 








his method with more careful and formal 
statements of. grammatical principles, in 
forms intended to. be fixed in the memory. 
In his fear of burdening the memory, at the 
expense of the understanding, he appears to 
have fallen into the opposite error of refusing 
to the understanding the aid that might tse- 
fully be rendered by the memory. -.In some 
instances the author. differs both from stand- 
ard authorities and good usage, without in- 
dicating any sufficient reason. Under irreg- 
ular verbs, for example, ‘‘heaved” is. given 
asthe only past-tense form of heave—“hove,” 
which is in-many cases exclusively used, 
being entirely overlooked. Similarly, sew, 
sow, strew, strow, and show are given with 
only the strong form of the past participle, 
whereas the weak form, except in the case 
of sbow,is, we believe, much more common 
than the other and is authorized. But, on 
the whole, we cordially commend this 
Grammar to the attention of practical teach- 
ers, and particularly to readers who wish by 
themselves toacquire or to revive an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the subject. (Har- 
per & Brotlers,) 


—The American student of history is, we 
believe, more poorly supplied with maps 
suitable for his purposes than any other. Dr. 
Wm. Smith’s Ancient Allas aims to supply 
this want. It bas been long in preparation, 
and is to consigt of forty-one folio pages of 
maps, carefully engraved in London and 
Paris, and based in part upon recent surveys. 
The first of five quarterly parts has already 
appeared, containing seven of the forty-one 
large maps, as follows: The Holy Land, 
Northern Division; Historical Maps of the 
Holy Land ; Greek and Pheenician Colonies; 
Gallia ; Italia Superior; Italia Inferior ; and 
Greece after the Doric Migration. A pum- 
ber of smaller maps are included on the 
same pages, and to each of the larger maps 
a full index of geographical names is ap- 
pended. The series is uniform in size with 
Keith Johnston’s “‘ Royal Atlas of Modern 
Geography,” published by John Murray, 
from whose press the present important 
work proceeds. We commend it to all 
Bible and historical students. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 


—Many of the grandmothers of this gen- 
eration studied, when they were school- 
girls, *‘ Lincoln’s Botanies” and ‘ Phelps’s 
Chemistries and Natural Philosophies.” 
They will be interested to know that the 
author of these books, Mrs. Almira Lincoln 
Phelps, is still living, and that she has just 
published a volume of Essays and Reviews on 
Art, Literature, and Science. Among these 
are essays on ‘‘Fine Art in America,” 
“England under the Stuarts,” ‘‘ Madame 
de Maintenon and her Times,” ‘Life 
and Writings of Goethe,” “ Popular Botany,” 
ete. They give evidence of faculties kept 
bright by constant use and strengthened 
by patient study and wide reading. The 
style is perspicuous and the observations are 
generally just. Such industry and devotion 
to learning in one who might fairly claim 
respite from labor are worthy of all ad- 
niration. (Claxton, Remsen & Haffe lfinger.) 


—The Bunkers’ Almanac for 1873 is a vol- 
ume of two hundred and sixty-seven pazes, 
containing a large amount of financial inform- 
ation useful to bankers, brokers, merchants, 
editors, and business men generally. Its list 
of banks, private bankers, and bank presi- 
dents and cashiers throughout the. United 
States makes it a valuable book for refer- 
ence. Its statistical information in respect 
to the course of the gold premium, the prices 
of bonded securities, the public debt, cotton 
production, and various other items consti- 
tutes an important element of its value. We 
regard this number of the Bankers’ Almanac 
as being the most complete of any yet pub- 
lished at the office of the Bankers’ Maga- 
zine (No, 251 Broadway, New York). 


-A few devotional books may be 
grouped in a paragraph. The Tract Society 
has published a timely little volume of 
choice selections from eminent authors, 
treating of Prayer, and giving many weighty 
reasons why men should always pray and 
not faint. Counsel and Comfort for Daily 
Life is a volume of disconnected meditations 
for closet use. Some things are well said; 
but the thoughts do not strike us as being 
largely the outgrowth of individual experi- 
ence. (Evangelical Knowledge Society.) 
Musings, by Dr. George E Shipman, are 








brief homilies upon Scripture texts, Th 
are pointed and practical. (\V. GQ. Uolmes,) 


—The Chapel Hymn Book is an abridg- 
ment of Dr. Hatfield’s ‘Church Hymp 
Book,” and is every way better than the 
bigger book. The best of the hymns and 
tunes are in the abridgment, and there are 
plenty of them, 752 hymns in all. It is sug- 
gested in the preface that “ missionary and 
feeble churches” may find this book sufficient 
for their Sunday services; but the feeble 
churches must not have all the good things, 
and there is no reason why rich Chuis. 
tians should encumber themselves with 
enormous hymn books when the smaller ones 
are in all respects better. (Ivison, Blake- 
map, Taylor & Co.) 


—The Rev. Josiah Tyler, late ae 
to Africa, has compiled from miscel!ancous 
sources a book about that country and its 
explorers, which he calls Livingstone Lost 
and Found. The work is intelligently pre. 
pared; and, while we should have been glad 
to hear more about Baker’s and Anderssen’s 
travels in it, and less of Livingstone, yet, for 
an “ unauthorized” book about Livingstone, 
it is a tolerably good one. The illustrations 
seem to have been sadly marred in the 
cutting, but they are profuse and interest- 
ing. (Hartford Publishing Company.) 


—Appleton’s Hand-bovk of Southern Travel 
is the nearest approach in form, though it is 
not a very near one, to those full and elabor- 
ate guide-books which are the necessity of 
European travel. The fault is that of the 
country, not of the publishers, There igs 
not enough to see in the South to make a 
guide-book to that region very interesting 
reading; but it is a carefully prepared vol- 
ume, accurate in all main points, and it will 
aid travelers who may be bent upon seeing 
the rather mournful spectacle of the present 
condition of the South. 


—The Rev. Chauncey Giles is one of the 
recognized expounders of the New Church 
theology in this country, and his volume of 
practical discourses on the be titudes, en- 
titled Leavenly Blessedness and Llow it is At- 
tained, has been reprinted in England. Even 
those severely Orthodox persons who regard 
Swedenborgianism as anti-Chrisiian (and 
Swedenborg, we suppose, as Antichrist) will 
discover many things in this little book with 
which it will be hard to find fault. (Speirs, 
London.) 


—Dr. Joseph Alden’s Hand-book on Teach. 
ing for Sunday-school teachers embodies 
the experience of an old teacher and is well 
worth studying by all Sunday-school in- 
structors who care to know something of the 
methods of teaching. (Nelson & Puillips.) 


—Very unfortunate was the destruction 
by the Springfield fire of the plates of Prof. 
William S. Tyler’s promised JZistory of Am- 
herst College. They will be reproduced as 
soon as possible, and the book will be well 
worth the waiting for by the subscribers and 
the friends of the college. 
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j We would call the at- 
BL Gente of Teachers and 
Amateurs to KINKEL’s 


New METHOD FOR THE REED ORGAN AND MELO- 
pron, which we will issue about September 
First. This work is pronounced superior to ail 
others of its class by Teachers who have exam- 


NEW METHOD 


fned it. It contains aclear and simple course 
of instruction, whereby any one may easily ac- 
quire the mastery of this favorite Instrument 
with a few months’ study. It will always be a 


favorite work with the 
R THE Teacher, on account of 
its clearness and system- 


atic progression; more of an amusement than a 
study for tbe Pupil, and will prove a mine of 
gealth to the Amateur, on account of the many 


choice Melodies, Songs, ete., that Mr. Kinkel - 


REED ORGAN, 


has selected and arranged expressly for this 
work. Kinkel’s New Method will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 


Address, J L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bend 30 cents for the latest number of 


PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, 


and you will get at least ¢4 worth of our latest and best 
Yoca! and Instrumental Piano Music, 


R. CARTER & 8ROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








JUST ISSUED. 
A NEW VOLUME 


IN THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 
TRAVEL. 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Compiled and Arranged by Bavarp Taytor, With a map 
and thirty full-page illustrations, One vol., 12mo, 
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The regions traversed by Grant, Speke, and Baker are 
carefully described in this volume, which is a complement 
to that recently published on Southern Africa, The Illus- 
trations, which are profase and unusually graphic and 
spirited, add greatly to the interest of the narrative. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE 


Qlustrated Library of Travel, Explora- 
tion, and Adventure. 
Edited by Bayarp Tartor, 

Each 1 vol., 12mo, with Maps and num Tl A 
FN WEE WOE cc cdecescesesesveeccattccscasssacecesOn OP 
THE YELLOWSTONE, SOUTH AFRICA, 
ARABIA, JAPAN, 

WILD MEN AND WILD BEASTS. 








GF These volwmes sent, free af charge, by the Pud- 
Ushers, on the receipt af the price. 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 
NOW BEING ISSUED. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


A SERIES OF BI-MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
Small12mo. Fine Cloth. @1 each. 
Edited by REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS. 


NOW READY: 
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* Each successive Jeone only adds to our appreciation of 
the learn'ne and ckill with which this admirable enterprise 
of bringing the hest classics within easy reach of English 
Feaders is grape *— New fen Independent. 
i I literary en. 
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SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY FOR MARCH 


WILL BE FOUXD TO BE ONS OF THE MOST INTERESTING AND 
VALUABLE NUMBERS YET ISSUED. 


LIFE IN THE NEW DIAMOND DIGGINGS 
{s a story of personal experience, with numerous illustra- 
tions, There is a sketch of PROF, MORSE and 
THE TELEGRAPH by Lossixo, with a portrait, 
fac-simolles of the first telegraphic message, and of the 
first Daguerreotype of the buman face ever made in 
America, and the true story of the sendinz the first Tele- 
gram. 

FOLK LIFE IN GERMAN BYWAYS is 
crowded with beautiful pictures by foreign artists. 

There is a very interesting sketch of NAPOLEON II, 
King of Rome, with portraits. The story of his alleged 
marriage is told, and these is also a sketch of his pretended 
son, - 

Dr. Hotzann’s Story, ARTHUR- BONNICAS=~ 
TLE, is continued with great interest and power, He 
also writes of ‘THE READING OF PERIOD- 
ICALS,” “PROFESSIONAL AND LITER- 
ARY INCOMES,” and “THE COMPLICITY 
OF JUSTICE WITH CRIME.” 

There are short stories: THE WOMAN WHO 
SAVED ME, by Faxry FE. Hopnasox. A GHOST 
WHO MADE HIMSELF USEFUL, by Epwarp 
Spencer, Poems by Macpona.p, Louisa BousHwett, and 
others, A BRILLIANT SKETCH, THE 
BRIDGE OF NEUILLY, by Epwarp Kina. A 
Blographical Notice of GEORGE P. PUT- 
NAM. CHRIST'S MIRACLES SCIENTIF- 
ICALLY CONSIDERED, a Remarkable Ar- 
ticle, by Avaustts BLavvetr. 

This number is further enriched by many able pens in 
the Editorial Departments. HOME AND SOCIETY, 
edited by Frans R. Srocetox, will be found especially 
noteworthy. There are also ETCHINGS, an flustrated 
article, “AMONG THE ELGIN WATCH- 
MAKERS, by Dr. Ecoueston, Letters from the 
People, about “THE GREAT SOUTH,” etc., 
in the Publishers’ Department, 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER NUMBERS FREE 
to all subscribers for 1873, @4a year; 35 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., Publishers, 
654 Brondway, New York. 


NOW READY. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THE 


NAPOLEON DYNASTY, 


containing a full and complete 
Biegraphy of Napoleon ITI. 


This remarkable book had a sale of nearly 50,000 
copies the first year of its publication. 

One volume, crown 8vo, toned paper, and 23 full-page 
portralts, Price $2.59, 

Daniel Webster said of it, whee first published : 

“T have read no work on this subject so comprehensive, 
It covers the whole ground,” 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Lossing’s Life of General Schuyler. 
Mra, Annie Edwards's great story, 

Philip Earnscllffe. 

Words and their Uses. New edition. 
The Ordeal for Wives. Mrs. Edwards 
Ought We to Visit Her? ‘“‘ 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York. 
HELP TO THE STUDY OF GENESIS, 








 MURPHY'S CRITICAL 
COMMENTARY ON GENESIS. 


With an Introduction by Professor Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
of Newton Theological Seminary, and a Preface by Rev. 
J. P. Thompson, D.D., of Tabernacle eburch, New York. 

1 Volume. Crown Svo. 62.50. 


This book is pronounced by leading clerzymen of 
EVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS to be the BES? ROOK ‘or 
Sunday-school teachers and others studying Genesis. 


QUEENS. 
By E. B, EMERY. 
» fresh, ant racy ae of Bod de ExouanD Lrrr. 
Lites but not put not dull; and, 
above all, WITHOUT CANT. A ‘safe oosk ‘fer young people 


ofeither 9x. eno. Cloth. $1.50. 


When not found at the bookstores. sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price, ALL Livg booksellers will have ‘them. 











lished b: ESTES & LAURIAT, 
pines . 143 Washington street, Boston, 
If you bee se 
can t find 
pone pow E. F. DINSMORE Dey St., 
New York 


you want 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS.—A catalogue of New 
and Important Education»! Works mailed free on ap- 
pheation to LEE & SiiKPARD, Publishers, Boston 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co,’s Catalogue of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any address on application. 


NDAY SCHOOL BOOKS —For list 
Bt 1 T. Pus. 762 Ninth street, New York, 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


PURE DIAMONDS, 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 
Is THE LATEST AND BEST 
Sunday-school Music Book. 


100,000 ALREADY soLD! 
hook bi i <1 but a few weeks. 
alhouth, tae iors. pes inen eon py. Pri boards, 
Scents. $3.60 per dozen, $30 per bundred. 
S. BRAINARD’'S SOes, | Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 

















SONGS FOR THE. SANCTUARY, 


EW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK, 


WITH TUNES. 
An abridged work from the “Church Hymn Book.” 


By Rev. Edwin F, Hatfield, D.D., with all the old tunes | 


and familiar harmonies, For the use of Chapels, Lec- 
ture-rooms, Social Meetings, Mission Churches, and Con- 
gregati ons desiring a smaller book than the original. It 
contains 752 Hymns, 263 Tunes, several Chants, aod a 
most thorough and complete Index. 


Single copies sent, prepaid, for examination, on re- 
ceipt of $1. Retail price, $1.25. Liberal ters for intro. 
duction, 


THE CHURCH HYMN BOOK. 


Though recently pub/ished, it hae been adopted by 
more than 140 churches. 


Rev. Dr. E. F. Hatfield's New Standard Collectior of | 





Hymns (“selectest gems of our Christian lyric literatur>"") | 
and Tunes (‘in musical arrangement about as near rer- | 


fection as we can expect to come”) is again ready for the 


churches, and challenges comparison with any and all | 


others in every particular. No choicer compilation of 
Hymns and no more extensive range of popular and 
standard tunes can be found anywhere. 

A copy in extra binding is supplied gratis to the pulpit 
when the book is adopted, 

Full descriptive circulars, containing sample pages and 
testimonials from many eminent pastors and singers, wil 
be sent gratis on application. 

Price, $2 single copies, Sent, prepaid, for examination, 
on receipt of $1.50. Liberal terms for introduction, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand street, N. Y.; 
273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 


Tue Tripute oF Praise. 


A New Ooliection of Hymns and Tunes for 
Public and Social Worship, 
ADAPTED TO THE USE OF 
Congregations, Choirs, Social Meetings, 
the Family Circle, and the Sunday- 
school. 
Prepared ander the personal supervision and direction of 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


whose enthusiastic and ful labors in behalf of trne 
church music are well known. Eminent authorities com- 


bine in pronouncing it 


The Best Hymn and Tune Book 


EXISTENCE! 
It.is a handsome vee of 352 pages. containing 334 mel- 
odies and 727 hymns, and is presented to the Christian 
ublic as the most complete collection of sacred music yet 


sued. 
A PSALTER, 
containing selections from the Psalms of David, for re- 
‘fen it reading in churches, is Incorporated in one edi- 
t It is also published spares, in boards and cloth. 
ice, withont Psalter, $1: ¢ hundred. Sample 
vy by mail, postpaid. for 85 ¢ oma. 
cope ty edition, ¢1.:5; $1 00 per hundred. Sample copy 
by mail, postpaid, i. ‘ff 
Specimen pages sent free to any address, 


M. Hi. SARGENT, 
Cong’! Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 


10,000 Copies Sold in 10 Weeks ! 


Createst Success Ever Known! 
OF DITSON & CO.’S 


CEMS OF STRAUSS. 














Now contains: 
Telegraph Academic, Publisher, 
Ronsortien, 1,001 Nights, Borgersinna, 
Manhattan, Royal Songs, Vienna Woods, 
New Vienna, Inustration, German Ilearts, 
Blue Danube Artist's Life, Love and Pleasure, 
Marriage s, wae oe Life Let as Cherish 
Wiener — a. Son x jokues, 





Pizzicato Poli, Cle ear the Track Galop, 
ance Trated One Heart, One bp 
Fata Mo on. a tage Lob der 


ning fait. 
ice, 62.5 in Send covers: a Re sloth 4ing 
Sold by all Book and Music ‘Dealers. 
Now Ready, Strauss Dance Music for Violin and Piano, $1. 


Try SPARKLING RUBIES..... addudiard 35 
d pronounce it the best and brightest ef SABBATH 
SCHOOL SONG BOOKS! 
Try CHEERFUL VOICES.. 
The new Ly eg ay SONG BOOK, by L. 0. Emznsox. We 


shall sell 100,000 in 
flent postpaid on recelpt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 B'dway, N. Y 


THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK, 
Br A. N. JOHNSON, 


contains music from which children will derive both 
Smusement and ins:ruction, 
In. fact. this book is believed to teach the “ true” mode 
upon whicb children onght to be taught. 
ice $5 per dozen, Single puede won copy by mail, post- 
paid, o 50 cents, 


The Song King, 


ter Singing Classes and Conventions, 
Ry H. R. PALMER. 
This work contains one hundred and ninety-two paces, 
Bound in board cover, 75 cents single; $7.50 per dozen. 
THE NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 


SUNSHINE! 


for 1873, 
TO BE READY MARCH Ist, 

Nlustrating ! Enforcing! Inviting! 

A novelty for every Caristion worker. Hymna and 
tunea that neuer “aear out for the family worgtip 
and prayer meeting. A Jew pages of practice and 
pieces suitable | cor Satarday afternoon and con- 
cert 


OCCA BIG 
PRICK SINGLE, 35 cents. Per pozey, $3.60. 
ingle epecimen copy, sent by mall, 20 cents. 
fits fher.of the abo above books sent on receipt of price by 


the publishers, soum ORUROH & 00., Cincinnatl 








seeecceces 50 
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eetiaegenemers ——— 


Every Choir Should Haye Ii! 


TEMPLE ANTHEHS. 


For the Service of the Sanctuary. 


By Rev. ROB’T LOWRY and W. H. 
DOANE. 


NOW READY. 


192 Pages. Clear Type. Board Covers. 
Price $12 per Dozen. 
Gy A Single Specimen Copy sent by Muil, postpaid 
on receipt a’ ONE DOLLAR. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(successors to Wm. B. Bradbury), 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


ITED!!! 


BicLow & MAIN will publish 

in April next a new Sundaye 
school Song Book, by the Authors 
of Pure Gold” (the most success 
fal Singing Book ever published), 
The rew book will be the 
size zs “Pare Gold” and sold at 
the same price. Specimenx in 
paper covers willbe seni as soon 
as published, on reccipt of 25 
cents, Further announcement 
will be made in March. 


BiGLOW & fiAIN, 


NEW YORK AND CUICAGO 
EDUCATION. =—it”™*S 


TEACHERS’ TOOLS. 


Send for our Iilust.uted Catalogue, maile! free, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL APPARATUS Co., 
&8 Murray street, New Tork, 





Sittnme 











A YOUNG LADY OF EXPERIENC! ¥ 
uate of Tilden Seminary, Leh: non, Ni 
scholars in the English branches. ‘Giving’ 

residences preferred. Terms moderate, 
Penfield, P.-0. Box 2307. 


CLAVERAC K COLLEGE and Hudson 
River Institute, at Clavera ck, N. ¥._ For both 
sexes, 147 furnished rooms, 2 instructors. Term opeas 
March l7th, ALONZO FL Ack ‘President. 


NORWICH UNIVERSE of pester SLD, VT. 
A Military College, established PARATORY De 
PARTMENT. Thorough Classical, Bele ntl, and Mii idasy 
Instruction. Address Prof, CHAS, LE. 


MUSIC TEACHER (lady) wanted a, _Pigno and 
singing. A. B. WIGGIN, Nassau, Rens, Co., N. Y. 
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insti reti n a 
Please address 














All Having Children to Educate or Fchool 
Taxes to pay will fod me: in oe e poate ao Eiiue 
—_! ey 

W SCHERMERHONN ry ‘0. ’ 1. Bi oad t., N.Y 


BALA 
oe ry We pene 
T:® HOLTOBUEFAE 
















rore EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTi- 

UTE. To prepare for college, for busiuess. or tor life, 

F. ve graduating courses for ladies or gent!emen. Spring 

term of 13 weeks begins March Mth. #2 pays board, 

furvished room, fuel, washing, with common Eocvlish 

branches, 923 BPE cent. discount to chiliren of clergy- 
men. Address JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 





Hightand Military Acndemy, Worcester, 
ys 


Mass., fits for Common and Scientific Pursuits, 
Its superior merits stated in Circular. ©. 8. Mstcaur. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
BOAKDING AND DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies. Prov- 
idence, R. 1. Address Mra, N. W. Ds MUNN, Principal. 


BOARDING SCHOOL, First Class, Send fora 


Catalogue, A, B. WIGGIN, Nassau, Rens, Co., N. ¥, 


PENNINGTON INSTITUTE, Peonington. N. J, 
Terms reasonable. Address A. P. LASIii 8,“ Prin.” 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street. N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 
HE NOVELTY HAND STAMP, 


with coniplete case of type, for mark ng Liu 4 
Cards, Envelopes, etc A perfect Littie Gem, Price, 
$1; postpaid, 41.25. Samples free. 
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2 INVA SUNat 


Address F. P. FOLLETT, 3 Asylum st., Hartford, bial 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Chespened 
\ MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 





For [omes, Sunday-Schools and Lectarte- 
rooma, it is unrivs alled. Brilliant end easy 
to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 cts, 


SCIOPTICON MANV. t (30 wzisod £ Ri. »§& 60 94: 5 


L.J. Marev. 810 Cheetnnt St., Phitadetphie, Pa 


EDWARD SEARS'’S 








Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
Broapwar,-N: Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscoves, Me 
gaietho-capes, Albums and Photographs ef Celebrities, 
Photo-Lantern Slides a speciality. Manufacturers of 
Photographic Materials, 











LA DIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPES of 
e latest peices sent by mail postpaid, Send for a 


“1k, PLL TON & CO., Boston, 
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Family Reading. 
ZERO IN THE SUN. 


BY ROSSITER JOHNSON, 





As rail-tracks shorten in the cold, - 

By Nature’s great metallic law, 
So shrinks the man of iron mold 

When these rude winds their weapon draw— 
These ‘ eager airs” of icy breath, 

Whose myriad poniards, piercing, chilling, 
Seem dealing back a vengeiul death, 

For cuts of that proverbial shilling. 


The fuel-venders thank their stars 
That Lehigh higher yet must go ; 
And babies cuddle close to Mars, 
Because the Mercury is low; 
And Sunday at the twilight hour, 
Once lit by flames of tinder Venus ; 
My flame bewails, with visage sour, 
The coldness that has come between us. 


I'd fly to her, I’d break the ice 
By axing like an honest man; 
But breaking ice is not so nice 
When it means, Fanny, be my Fan! 
When ghosts of frozen smiles benumb 
The loving lips,that shiver bluely ; 
And when the cool reply may come, 
“Ask pa!’? and pa is Mr. Cooley. 


*il don my double-worsted hose ; 
T’'ll pile the grate with embers bright ; 
I'll read my Burns and toast my toes, 
And sing the ee the skalds indite ; 
Or hie me to some fur-rin shore— 
Fire Island or a land of geysers, 
Or Hottentots, or hellebore— 
To check my chattering incisors ; 


Drink ginger-tea as pudding thick, 
Compounded in a red-hot can, 
Stirred with a fire-wood toddy-stick 
And ladfed with a warming-pan ; 
Unless some friendly foe, instead, 
Will hold me over A@tna’s crater, 
Heap coals of fire upon my head, 
And drop me like a hot pertater. 
—Appleton’s Journal. , 





THE RIX DOLLAR. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 








A sTRoLirne flute-player once wandered 
along a country road, jingling five copper 
pence in the pocket of his tattered trowesers. 
li was all the money he possessed in the 
world. 

“What a beggarly wretch thou art, 
Jacque,” said he, apostrophizing himself 
gayly. “I wonder if thy morals would bear 
the sharp tooth of hunger. Egad! no. 
Thou hast sufiicient to provide a barley loaf 
for to-day; buton the morrow, unless luck 
favors thee, thou wilt be in a fair way to 
satisfy the cravings of thy stomach by the 
nimbleness of thy fingers.” 

He took his flute from his pocket, and be- 
gan playing a sweet, low air—one that 
brought recollections of the distant moun- 
tains from whence he came ; the tinkling of 
sheep-bells in high, green pastures; the 
smoke curling from -his mother’s cabin; his 
mother’s face within, busy at the flax-whcel. 
Little by little present things faded from his 
eyes. He was carried back into the past. 
His pale face looked inspired, and the wind 
waved his long hair from under the mean 
cap that covered it. 

In this way he was like to have passed un- 
heeding by a great generous barn, bursting 
with the year’s crops, where company. of 
young people were getting ready for the 
harvest-home. Half a score of youths 
littered the ground of the farm-yard with 
fresh straw and made a fine golden carpet; 
while as many maidens, tricked eut with 
ribbons and finery, prepared long tables 
and spread them with good cheer, Through 
the wide, open barn-doors one looked down 
a vista of nicely-swept threshing-floor, 
where the merrymakers meant to dance 
when the time came for opening their rustic 
ball. 

“How provoking,” exclaimed Rodolph, 
the giver of the feast, in an impatient tone. 
“Something always happens to spoil our 
sport! Old Pancreas, the blind fiddler, has 
had the bad taste to fall illon this day, of 
all days in the year.” 

‘«Fy !” said litle Hillery, his sweetheart, 
as her tasty fingers dressed a great basket of 
cherry-echeeked apples with the pretty hedge- 
mallow. “ Youshould not speak so lightly, 
Rodolph, of the afflictions that God sends. 
Old Pancreas would be glad cnough to 
come to our feast—so he told me‘this morn- 
ing, when I ran to carry him a bowl of my 
mother’s good broth; but the palsy that 
snakes his arm like an aspen leaf may pre- 
vent his ever drawing bow again.” 

“T would noi careachip about it,” re- 
plied Rodolph, impatiently, “ if this provok- 
ing ailment had been obliging enough to 
keep off until after the feast. Now it is too 








aren 


late to engage another musician. It is a 
deuced bad fix, for I do not see how we are 
going to dance.” 

“ And I do not see how you can speak so 
unfeelingly,” cried little Hillery, almost 
choking with indignation. ‘Our blessed 
patron, St. Ursula, will send some frightful 
disease upon you for your disregard of the 
sufferings of others, You must have a bad 
heart, Rodolph, to consider your pleasures 
before anything else in the world, I am 
glad I found it out ere the day of our nup- 
tials.” 

She turned away, with flasbing eyes; and 
the young man thought he had never seen 
his sweetheart so bewitching. We admire 
noble sentiments in those we love, even if 
we do not possess them ourselves. 

Rodolph, seeing- he had gone too far, ran 
after Hillery, put his arm about her slender 
waist, and vowed he did not mean one-half 
he said. His impatient, hot blood had led 
him away. Somehow, although she hung 
back a little, the ribbons of Hillery’s head- 
dress got very prettily mincled with 
Rodolph’s crisp curls, and the little lass, 
who dearly loved her betrothed; in spite of 
his many faults, looked tenderly up in his 
face, to read there the truth of his ardent 
protestations. If that look could have 
lasted forever, Iam sure Rodolph would Lave 
become a saint. 

“There!” said little Hillery, as the notes 
of Jacquo’s flute came to her ear that instant, 
from over the hedge. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you 
something would turn up to help us out of 
this dilemma. The fairy Good Luck always 
helps me, because I believe in her. She won’t 
show any favor to those who look perpetu- 
ally on the dark side. As I live, there is a 
strolling musician going along the road now; 
and, if so, I will have him in, cost what it 
may.” 

‘“* Offer a rix dollar,” cried Rodolph, very 
jubilant at the prospect. ‘‘I will not stick 
for price in such an emergency as this.” 

Accordingly she tripped away to the great 
gate of the steading, and stood there mofl- 
estly to await the approach of the stranger, 
who came slowly along, with his slender 
pack strapped upon his back. 

Jacquo would have been a young fellow 
quite devoid of taste if be had not cast an 
admiring glance toward the pretty little 
maiden, in her holiday suit, so trim and neat, 
from the tip of her shoe, that played bo- 
peep witha scarlet petticoat, up to the blue 
bow crowning her coquettish cap. 

This he did, and half stopped, as, courtsey- 
ing, she said: ‘‘ Kind sir, I heard you fluting 


beautifully but a moment ago; and, seeing 


our village fiddler, Old Pancreas, is laid up 
with the palsy, I beg, in the name of all the 
youths and maidens, who else will be bitterly 
disappointed, that youcome and play for the 
dancing at our harvest-home: We will psy 
you handsomely. Oid Pancreas never  re- 
ceives but one guilder two groschen; but 
you shall have a rix dollar.” 

‘‘T would play, fair maiden,” replied 
Jacquo, gallantly, ‘‘ for five harvest-homes if 
the reward were no other than a kiss from 
your cherry lips.” 

‘“‘That cannot be, sir,” replied Hillery, 
with as much dignity as her diminutive 
stature would allow. ‘‘I am_ betrothed to 
Rodolph, tbe giver of this feast, and my lips 
are reserved for him alone.” 

‘‘Bravely said, little maiden,” cried 
Jacquo, enthusiastically. “You are an 
honest girl, and that is the way I should 
wish my sweetheart to answer under like 
circumstances. Now lead the way. I am at 
your service.” 

When Hillery appeared with her prize—a 
nice young man, carrying his flute in his 
hand—the young merrymakers set up a 
great shout in honor of Rodolph’s betrothed, 
the Daisy of Oaklands, as she was called. 
Even the girls most envious of her beauty 
could not refrain from clapping their hands, 
so great was the general joy at finding a 
musician, As for Rodolph, he never had 
seemed so good and gentle in his life before. 


Jacquo supped heartily on the good cheer 
that was offered, and then, taking his station, 
mounted on a huge hogshead in_ one corner 
of the barn, began to play his liveliest. tunes. 
Rude lamps, swung from poles adorned with 
garlands and streamers, made splashes of 
light on the shadows of the large threshing- 
floor. Presently in whirled the dancers, 
bearing wreaths and little flags in their 





hands. First and foremost came Rodolph 


and Hillery, In and out, in and out they 
tripped, tying themselves up into curious 
knots, winding themselves as it were on a 
great spindle, and then unwinding again in 
long threads. Oh! the way tliose lads and 
lasses footed it was delightful to think of. 
The way jokes were cracked and the laugh 
went round would have made a misan- 
thrope gnash his teeth. 

Jacquo proved himself the very prince of 
good fellows. Hecould sing a song or kiss 
a pretty maiden with peculiar zest. And 
the maidens did not get angry with him, for 
there was something about his pale face and 
large lambent eyes. which they loved. 

When the ball (which all pronounced the 
pleasantest they could remember) was over, 
Rodolph, whose heart yearned, he knew not 
why, toward Jacquo, urged him to go and 
share his bed for the night. But Jacquo 
gently thanked him, and said: ‘‘No, 1am 
not in the habit of sleeping under a roof. 
The night sky generally draws my _ bed- 
curtains, and who could ask for finer, all 
broidered as they are with stars? A wisp 
of straw by the side of a rick is softer to 
my back than the softest mattress.” 

As they could not persuade the musician 
to partake of their hospitality, Rodolph 
paid him the rix dollar which Hillery had 
promised, and the whole band accompanied 
Jacquo a piece of his way, and then, stopping 
sadly to see him depart alone through the 
moonlight, they joined their voices in a 
sweet good-night song, which he answered 
with his flute from the top of the hill. 

Jacquo slept that night in a sheep-fold, 
with the warm bodies of lambs lying close 
around him. When he awoke next morning 
the sun was shining in his face. He felt for 
the rix dollar in his pocket, and thought 
himself arich man... Taking it out, he ex- 
amined it closely. It was an old and much- 
worn piece. The date and superscription 
were quite. gone. Whatever head of prince 
or poientate had once aderned it was obliter- 
ated, as, perhaps, the memory of such prince 
deserved to be. There it rested in his hand, 
a smooth and shining bit of silver. > 

‘* Thou art a preserver of the virtues, little 
coin,” said Jacquo, aloud, as was his fashion. 
“If a lucky chance had not bestowed thee 
upor me, sirrah, I might have forgotten the 
teachings of my good mother, which set 
such strict bounds tothine and mine. Poy- 
erty mukes scurvy fellows of a great. many 
who. might with full.stomachs get respeot- 
ably thrqugh life. But for thee, perhaps, the 
farmer’s poultry-yard would have suffered 
or his orchard lacked a pocketful of fruit. 
Such is the beginning of a thief’s road. I 
thank thee for my dear old mothér’s sake.” 
And the lad’s eyes moistened with holy 
tears.” sg , 

‘* As my time is-all before me,” continued 
Jacquo, “LE will get upon:the sunny side of 
the hedge and cut with graving tool on one 
side of this piece of money a little sentence 
commemorative of my gratitude for the 
chance which has preserved me an honest 
lad.” 

So he sought out a beautiful mossy bank, 
whence came the lowing of herds, the hum 
of insects, the ripple of waters, and rustle of 
leaves, which formed to his ear a braided 
strand of Nature’s sweetest melody. 

Being a jack at all trades and nothing 
long—for Jaequo only needed the fine ce- 
ment of persistency to make him a success- 
ful’gentus; he had caught a smattering of 
several crafis, engraving among ‘others— 
it was not many hours before one side of his 
rix dollar showed a legend, neatly cut and 
written in Dog Latin, which, when trans- 
lated, meant “I bless thee, rix dollar, for 
preserving me from temptation.” 

‘*An act of gratitude,” thought Jacquo, 
as he gathered his tools again into his little 
sack, “is a kind of prayer, and should not 
be omitted, if due only to a senseless thing.” 

He set forward now, in search of a dinner, 
of which he had begun to feel the need; and 
presently came to an inn, under a wide- 
spreading linden: tree. There were pots of 
balsam in the upper windows and benches 
and tables invitingly arranged upon the 
shady porch. 

Jacquo called for veal pot-pie and beer, 
with the air of a man who has money in his 
pocket; and, after heartily discussing the 
good cheer, handed the rix dollar to the host 
to pay his reckoning. 

The portly Boniface looked at its engraved 


Dog Latin nor any other language but hig 
own, and only the shortest words of 
There are other kinds of learning besides 
book-learning. Mine host could read me 
by their faces and a coin. by its ring, 7 
he twirled the piece upon his tap-counter: 
and, as it proved genuine, into the tilj it 
went, while a great quantity of groschen 
change was transferred to Jacquo’s pocket, 
Jacquo shouldered his bundle again, with a 
comfortable sense of fullness, and, whistling 
cheerily, passed still further on into the 
wide world. 

That night, when the publican was count. 
ing up his gains, he fingered the rix dollay 
curiously, and said to himself: 

‘Faith, I would like to know what that 
sentence means. I will keep the piece for 
Henry. He is a scholar and can construe it 
like a book.” 

The next day this publican’s favorite 
nephew, Henry, came sauntering into the 
tap-room. 

“Hullo! Sir Student,” cried Boniface, 
‘* Here's a task to test your knowledge, De. 
cipher me the sentence on this coin and you 
shall have it for a free gift, Current money 
of the realm it is too.” 

Henry eagerly took the dollar, and held it 
up between thumb and finger. 

“ Pooh, pooh!” said he,after squinting atit 
@ moment. “This sirrah, whoever he may 
be, informs us, Uncle, in barbarous Latin, that 
he. w% once saved from temptation by this 
piece of money. He must be a conceited 
chap, for he sets up bis authority against the 
Good Book, which distinctly tells us money 
is the root cf all evil.” 

“There is no rule, Nephew Henry, that 
will apply to every case,” replied the old 
publican, sapiently shaking his bead. “Think 
of Gaspard’s wine-casks. I had dealings 
with him nigh on to twenty years, and not 
one of them ever started a grain. But there 
came a day when a butt of choice Madeira 
broke in my hands, and wasted the precious 
stuff like water, just because I trusted too 
far. The best things need care, and the worst 
are not. so. bad as they might be.” 

Boniface looked round, after he had de 
livered this aphorism, with an air of intense 
self-satisfaction. 

“ Well, well, Uncle mine, whether money 
be a safeguard or asnare I am not wise 
enough to decide. But certainly all men 
desire to possess it; therefore, 1 thauk thee 
heartily for the rix dollar.” Whereupon 
Henry dropped it down the well of his Jong 
pocket, and it began at once to jingle with s 
lot of keys and other traps which the poor 
student carried about him. 

The next afternoon there was a mighty 
fuss and parade in the little university town 
where Henry studied, for it was the eve of a 
grand festival. There never was another 
town like that fer fetes and junketing. If 
the worthy burghers could by any means 
have discovered the day on which their 
patron saint had delivered a beggar from & 
Gaspard toe-ache, they surely would have 
made it the pretext for fun and frolic. Per- 
haps, after all, they were wiser than most 
people, who find but few occasions on which 
they can afford to laugh. 

Henry and a group of his comrades saun- 
tered through the streets, smoking long pipes 
and laughing at their own merry jests. Now 
they would stop to compliment some blush- 
ing peasant girl, who had donned for the 
fee her prettiest bodice and brightest stuff 
petticoat; and anon to chaff some grotesque, 
old, crusty being, who appeared to have been 
dug out of the soil of his fatherland to fur 
nish variety for this particular occasion. 

Presently the group of students came to 
the door of a gambling-house, which Henry 
had passed dozens of times before, without 
giving any particular heed to its attractions. 
Then, be it whispered, there was no tix 
dollar in his pocket. Now that piece of 
money among the old keys began to bure 
like fire. 

Looking in, Henry saw a bowed, gtay- 
haired man staking two silver guilders on - 
turn of the wheel. ‘‘ Surely,” said he, if 
this Yenérable sir, who looks like a person of 
consequence, has not outlived the mania for 
gaming, my young blood may find excust 
when it pants to try the chances of fortune. 

It so happened that the old man was ® 
philosopher. He had come to the gaming 
house to see practically what gaming wd 
like, that he might the better judge of men 





side suspiciously ; for he could neither read 






| passions and the motives of their lives. But 
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ghile he strove to widen his experience he 


the force of example. 

one haste Henry pulled the rix dollar 
from the depths of his long poeket, and Jaid 
nfidently down beside the old man’s two 
re expecting by the turn of a wheel to 
pgs twice as rich as he was before. But 
bd k favored the philosopher, and Henry, in 

tuck iy saw that he had lost his little all. 
4 Fool that I was,” exclaimed he, passion- 
ly, “to stake my innocence along with my 
we ie It was this cursed rix dollar which 
wed me jnto temptation. Without it I should 
ow have been as blameless and good as I 
aed yesterday morning. The door of the 
-gaming-house would have had no more 
harms for me then than yonder scrivener’s 
bec There is a lying sentence on one side 
of the coin, which says money has preserved 
temptation. If J can get the old gentle- 
man’s consent, I will keep this rix dollar long 
enough to put an antidote upon the other 

+3,2? 


—? bowing low, he said : 

“Father, you bave fairly won my good 
gilver dollar ; but I would ask leave to retain 
it for aday. On my honor as an upright 
youth, you shall receive your money to-mor- 
. ” 


wr Your wish is granted, my son,” replied 
the philosopher; ‘‘for I see by your face a 
proken promise would cost you more than 
the loss of your piece.” 

Accordingly, Heury hurried away to a 
skillful engraver, and said to him: 

“Engrave me on the smooth side of this 
iecc—not in dog Latin, but in good ver- 
nacular, that all men may read—this sen- 
tence: ‘Curse thee, rix dollar! Thou hast 
led me into temptation.’” 

The engraver did as he was bid; and there 
stood the sentences on opposite sides, con- 
tradieting each other flatly: The next day, 
according to promise, Henry carried the 
coin to the old man’s house—a queer place, 
full of musty books and curious old parch- 
ments. 

The philosopher took the dollar in his 
withered fingers, and read the conflicting 
legends, with a curious smile upon his face. 
“Both are true,” said he, “ina certain sense; 
but there is another truth larger than either 
of them. A well-reculated mind, imbued 
with the teachings of philosophy, cannot be 
tempted id the want or the possession of 
money. 1 would write this thought some- 
where upon the coin; but I perceive that 
every bit of available space has already been 
occupied by those who came before me. 
Ab! well, such is the way of the world. 
Only vulgar and contradictory truths get 
jnto circulation among the masses. The 
sublimest principles are hidden between the 
lids of my musty old folios, often in crabbed 
and — characters, to be sought for but 

a few. 

The philosopher, with a sigh, threw the rix 
dollar into a cabinet, and turned again to 
hus studies. 
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THE SLAYER AND THE SLAIN. 


Tue Poland Committee did audacious 
work by the searching testimony which it 
elicited. Before this reaches our readers its 
report will be discussed by the House of 
Representatives, which must do its duty in 
the case of those implicated congressmen 
or greatly damage its own authority. 

We dislike exceedingly to take up the 
cases of these congressmen and mete out 
to each his share of blame, for they are 
among the men who have stood highest and 
have certainly tried hardest to be honcst 
legislators. We have no idea that they fully 
appreciated what they were doing; but per- 
suaded themselves, as it is so easy to do in 
the case of a profitable investment, that 
this action was perfectly legitimate. 

We may as well take them up io the order 
which the Committee has adopted. Speaker 
Blaine is completely relieved from all con- 
nection with the matter. He was invited to 
purchase, but declined. He could safely ex- 
hibit the virtue of demanding an investiga- 
tion which would completely exonerate 
him; and his virtue has carried its own re- 
ward with it, for it cannot fail to damage 
his ablest rivals, Dawes and Garfield. 

The first victim is Mr. Dawes; but, before 
considering his case, let us very briefly give 
the order of payments on all the Credit Mo- 
bilier stock. 

The congressmen took the stock in 
December of 1867, or in January, 1868. 
There % no reason to believe that, with 
the exception of Brooks, they knew 
anything about its value, or its probable 
dividends, except as they were told by Mr. 
Ames. He guaranteed that it would pay as 
much as eight or ten per cent., and offered 
to carry it for them, and take it off their 
hands whenever they pleased. On January 
8d, 1868, there was declared a dividend of 
80 percent. in Union Pacific first mortgage 
bonds, worth 97 centsona dollar. In June 
was declared acash dividend of 60 per cent. 
The payment of later dividends was delayed 
as the stock was held by Ames as trustee, 
and until the McComb suit was decided he 
did not wish ~ pay dividends on stock which 
it might turn out that he could not hold. 

The Committee is very tender with Mr. 














_travagantly. But we cannot help feeling 











Dawes. It mentions the fact that he had 
talked with Mr. Ames about investing a 
thousand dollars for him. This is irrele- 
vant, except as it is intended to convey the 
impression that this thousand dollars which 
he then wished to invest he did invest in 
Credit Mobilier. But this does not appear to 
be the case. In December he talked about 
the purchase, and concluded it Jan. 1ith, by 
the payment of $800. But this $800 does 
not seem to be the change which be hap- 
pened to have about him in December, but 
is very nearly the amount of the 80 per 
cent. bond dividend. All the others were 
allowed this dividend, declared a week be- 
fore, sold it to Mr. Ames at 97, and had the 
proceeds credited to them. A few days 
later Mr. Dawes paid the balance due Mr. 
Ames, and received in June the $600 divi- 
dend. Some months later the Credit Mobil- 
ier was threatened with exposure in the 
courts, and Mr. Dawes hastened, Dec. 11th, 
to rid himself of the stock; giving up all 
claim on it and its dividends, and retaining 
only ten per cent. interest on what he had 
paid for it. It is difficult, however, to dis- 
cover that he had paid anything, except a 
little interest and the $200 not covered by 
the 80 per cent. dividend. 

Mr. Dawes’s case is the same as that of 
nearly all the other congressmen. Mr. Sco- 
field made the bargain in the latter part of 
January 1868; had the 80 per cent. back div- 
idend of Jan. 8d allowed to him, and paid 
the differences. He received the 60 per cent. 
cash dividend of June, and, being disinclined 
to take the stock, made some satisfactory set- 
tlement with Mr. Ames soon after. 

Mr. Bingham took twenty shares ‘about 
the first of January,” 1868, and paid for 
them apparently with the 80 per cent. divi- 
dend of Jan. 8d and the balance in cash. He 
also received the 60 per cent. dividend of 
June and other dividends, up to a settlement 
in 1872. 

Mr. Kelley agreed to take ten shares, paid 
nothing whatever for them ; but was paid by 
Mr. Ames, June 23d, the balance of $329 
received from the dividends above par value 
and interest. He also borrowed $750 of Mr. 
Ames in September, 1868, as advance on 
subsequent dividends ; all.of which, in stock 
or bonds, was received from Mr. Ames. 

Mr. Garfield also paid nothing for his 
stock ; but received in five months dividends 
enough to pay for it and yield him $329 in 
addition. He does not seem to have re- 
ceived any further dividends. 

The case of James Brooks is a great deal 
worse than that of any of the others. He 
demanded two hundred shares of the Credit 
Mobilier stock, and received one hundred, 
and $25,000 in Union Pacific stock and 
bonds. Knowing that. he could not legally 
hold it while a Government director, he put 
it in the name of his son-in-law, though 
himself really the owner and receiving all 
the profits, 

The cases of Senator Patterson and Schuy- 
ler Colfax are not considered in the report 
made to the House. We have already com- 
mented on them, and there is no new evi- 
dence, unless it be the proof abundantly 
produced that Mr. Colfax received, about the 
time when Ames asserts that he paid him the 
June dividend of $1,200, the sum of $1,000 
several times from a friend, now deccasad. 
But the question of veracity raised between 
these two men only affects the receipt of 
that one dividend, and leaves untouched the 
question whether Mr. Colfax did right in 
agreeing to take the stock, as he doubtless 
did, and accepting the first 80 per cent. divi- 
dend. 

We remember that the current just now 
sets against Credit Mobilier, and that the 
popular judgmentis likely to condemn it ex- 


that the Poland Committee has not done its 
full duty. Thecases of Ames and Brooks 
are much worse than any others. The one 
meant to bribe members,and saw nothing 
wrong in it; the otber labored hard to secure 
a bribe and to conceal it under his son-in-law’s 
name, The others who dabbled in the 
stock—Dawes, Schofield, Bingham, Kelley, 
and Garfield—may, possibly, have thought 
that it was a legitimate investment, or else 
that Ames was a remarkable friend; but the 
reception of an eighty per cent. dividend 
within a few days of their investment, and, 
in the cases of those who took the stock 
after the dividend bad been declared, the 





allowance to them of the back dividend with 





which to pay for their. stock, and then the 
payment of a 60 per cent. dividend five 
months later, ought to have opened very 
blind eyes. Their eyes evidently were 
opened to the nature of the transaction as 
soon as they saw that it was likely to be- 
come public bya lawsuit, and some of them 
hastened to wash their hands of it. These 
men have been generally, we doubt not, men 
of spotless integrity, were inveigled into an 
error by misrepresentation, and thoughtless- 
ly if not willfully blinde@ by their own in- 
terest. They carelessly did what a lawgiver 
should be very careful not to do—accepted, 
under the guise of a sale, an enormously 
profitable stock, whose value depended pretty 
directly on their legislation. We cannot but 
think that, while it would be too severe a 
penalty to expel them, they deserve formal 
censure from the House. 

For Amesand Brooks no action is too severe. 
They both richly deserve expulsion. No 
doubt Ames thinks himself a persecuted 
man. He may be financially honest, and he 
may have a prejudice against lying which 
would do credit to a congressman; but his 
“placing stock where it will do good” was 
nothing short of bribery for the purpose of 
averting hostile legislation. And Brooks, 
who knew all about the Credit Mobilier 
speculation, and how it was cheating the 
Government, knew that he was not only 
begging to be bribed as a congressman, but 
also as a Government director. 

_ What most astonishbes us is the utter igno- 
rance or innocence of these men. In this 
affair neither ‘‘ the red slayer thinks he slays” 
nor ‘“‘the slain thinks he is slain.” The 
briber has not bribed and the bribed have 
recived no bribes. Perhaps so; but con- 
gressional cons i» ss ure likely to be more 


sensitive during the next quadrennium. 
eS 


AN UNCHRISTIAN AMENDMENT. 


Tose persons who believe that it is law- 
ful to use force in propagating Christianity 
are holding a public meeting in the Cooper 
Institute in this city as this paper is passing 
through the press. The call for the meet- 
ing is signed by a justice of the Supreme 
Court, by several governors, ex-governors, 
bishops, doctors of divinity, and other nota- 
bilities, civil and ecclesiastical; many of 
whom are men of undoubted worth and re- 
spectability and whose connection with this 
enterprise is the only impeachment of their 
good sense. . 

We say that these people propose to use 
force in propagating the Christian religion. 
That is a point which must not be lost sight 
of. Law is force. It rests upon force; it is 
maintained by force; whenever it is violated, 
force must be appealed to for its vindication. 
Wealways speak of enforcing law; and itis 
not a figure of speech, by any means. An 








amendment to the Constitution recognizing 


and proclaiming Christianity as the supreme 
law of the land would be maintained only 
by the suggestion or the use of carnal 
weapons. This is directly contrary to the 
letter and the spirit of Christianity. “My 
kingdom is not of this world” said the 
Master; and those who undertake by political 
methods to advance his kingdom are diso- 
beying his express command. 

The object of the Association under 
whose auspices this meeting is held is 
stated in the following extract from the call: 

“The National Association has been 
formed for the purpose of securing such an 
amendment to the Constitution as will suita- 
bly acknowledge Almighty God as the 
author of the nation’s existence and the ulti- 
mate source of its authority, Jesus Christ as 
its ruler, and the Bible as the fountain of its 
laws, and thus indicste that this is a Chris- 
tian nation, and place all Christian laws, in- 
stitutions, and usages in our Government on 
ap undeniable legal basis in the fundamental 
law of the jand.” 

Such an amendment would, of course, result 
in the virtual disfranchisement of a large 
proportion of our citizens. Every man who 
holds any civil or military office under the 
Government is obliged to take an oath 
to support the Constitution. Not only 
Atheists and Pantheists, but Rational- 
ists, and Jews, aiid the multitude who 
disbelieve in the inspiration of the Bible 
would by this amendment be excluded from 
office. After the passage of such an amend- 
ment this would no longer be a land of en- 
tire religious liberty. Such a discrimination 
in the organic law of the land against a large 
class of men because of their religious opin- 
ions would, of course, be contrary to the 





fundamental idea of A 
There is not the slight 
ever be made; but it i 
tianity that it should be attempted, 

In the interest of Christianity 
repudiate this movement. If Ch 
cannot sustain itself in this land 
resort to legislation, then let it 
with such weapons ag truth an 
love, it cannot make headway 
belief and evil, let us confess at 
is obsolete. No worse dishon 
been put upon the religion of 
professed adherents than this 
signed by a chief-justice of our Supreme 
Court and a vast number of other digni 
taries, that ‘“‘every Christian feature” will 
surely be obliterated from existing instity. 
tions unless we ‘‘ make the Constitution ex. 
plicitly Christian.” The power of the pulpit 
and the Christian press; the influence of 
Sunday-schools and home missions; the 
moral and spiritual forces at our command: 
the promised aid of him who said, “ Lo I 
am with you alway”—all these wiil be of no 
avail to preserve our land from heathenism, 
ifwe cannot get afew words of religious 
dogma into the text of our Constitution! 

We desire the public to understand that 
these men do not represent the Christian 
sentiment of thisland. They are but an in. 
significant faction in the churches, and their 
numbers will not increase. Many of them 
are wholly sincere in their advocacy of this 
measure; but there is not a ghost of g 
chance that it will be adopted, and the agita. 
tion of it can result only in harm. - It is not 
only an unChristian but an anti-Christian 
project, and ought to be repudiated with jn. 
dignation by every man who believes that 
“‘where the Spirit of the Lor.i ic there ig 
liberty.” 


THE REPORT ON LOUISIANA 


Foor reports in regard to Louisiana have 
been presented to the Senate from the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, The first 
is that of the majority, signed by Senators 
Carpenter, Logan, Anthony, and Alcorn, 
taking the ground that no lawful state goy- 
ernment now exists in Louisiana,and recom- 
mending Congress to adopt measures fors 
new election, to be held on the second Tues- 
day of next May. The second is that of 
Senator Morton, admitting and condemning 
the unauthorized interference of Judge 
Durell, but recognizing the Kellogg govern- 
ment as lawful on account of the decision of 
the supreme court of the state; and, hence, 
recommending no action on the part of 
Congress. The third is the report of 
Senator Trumbull, declaring the McEnery 
government to be the lawfully elected gov: 
ernment of the state, and recommending 
Congress to recognize it as such. The fourth 
is the report of Senator Hill, proposing tbat 
the members of the two legislatures about 
whose election there bas been no dispute 
shall meet together, and reorganize the gov- 
ernment by counting the election returns and 
declaring the result, and advising tbat Con- 
gress take no action except such as may be 
necessary to this end. 

All the reports agree in sternly condemn- 
ing Judge Durell as having entirely er- 
ceeded his powers under the Enforcement 
Act and been guilty of a gross outrage upon 
the rights of the people of Louisiana Sena- 
tor Morton—though ‘on purely technical 
grounds, which do not seem to us well 
taken, he would recognize the Kellogg gor. 
ernment—nevertheless says that the action 
of Judge Dure?l “can only be characterized 
as a gross usurpation.” What is known as 
the Herron-Lynch board of canvassers camné 
into being under the orders of this recreant 
and usurping judge, backed up by Federal 
troops; and upon its pretended canvass rests 
the whole superstructure of the Kellogg 
government. As to the legal validity of its 
proceedings the majority report says: 

“There is nothing in all the comedy of 
blunders and frauds under consideration 
more indefensible than the pretended can- 
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—— 
e governor, and not one of 
Sa pofore the Lynch board.” 

The evidence submitted to the Committee 
abundantly sustains these allegations. 
Hence, we fail to see how Congress can by 
any possibility adopt the conclusion of Sen- 
ator Morton, who proposes to recognize the 
Kellogg government as the lawful govern- 
ment of Louisiana. It is upon its very face 
a sham, a usurpation of power, void of all 
legitimate authority, and existing only in 
pursuance of the illezal orders of Judge Du- 
rell, who ought at once to be impeached and 
turned out of office. The argument for its 
legality arising from the proceedings of the 
gupreme court of the state, which is the 
whole of what Senator Morton has to say in 
its favor, is effectually disposed of by the 
majority report, and with equal clearness 
answered by Senator Trumbull. It does 
not touch the question as to what Congress 
should do in the premises, nor foreclose its 
right nor preclude its duty of inquiring into 
the “qualifications” of persons alleged to 
have been elected as members of either 
house. The decision of the court, at the 
most but incidentally bearing upon two 
rival bodies, neither of which was a 
party on the record before it, cannot, 
as the majority of the Committee claim, 
have any judicial application to the legisla- 
tive powers of either. Above all, it cannot 
decide the question for Congress as to which 
js the lawful government. On this point the 
entire arecument of Senator Morton is thor- 
oughly swept away. 

The former report of the Committee in 
regard to presidential electors showed that, 
according to the official returns sent to Gov- 
enor Warmoth, the ‘‘Grecley electors” 
had received a majority of the votes cast by 
the people, but that they bad never been 
legally counted by any competent autbority. 
This is precisely the difficulty with the 
McEnery government. Even ifit was elected 
by 8 majority of the votes, as we think to be 
the case, this fact has not been legally ascer- 
tained ; and just here is the weak point in 
the reasoning of Senator Trumbull in its 
favor. 

We have several times in these columns 
expressed the opinion that the only legal 
and orderly way out of this muddle must be 
sought in the action of Congress, declaring 
Louisiana to be without a lawful state .gov- 
emmment and providing for a new election. 
We are glad to find this view confirmed by 
the majority report. The simple truth is, 
Louisiana has no state government, except 
one of pure usurpation; and, this being the 
fact, the guaranty clause of the Constitution 
makes it the duty of Congress to supply 
such @ government by enabling the people to 
elect one. There is no method short of this 
by which the state can be rightfully repre- 
sented in the halls of Congress, Unless it 
be adopted, society in Louisiana must go 
back to the state of political chaos, or a suc- 
cessful revolution, arising from and sustained 
by illegal Federal interference, must by the 
mere force of time generate a government 
de jure. The country is not prepared to 
Witness either of these alternatives; and 
Congress should, by the exercise of its own 
power, avoid both. 





THE PAST AND FUIURE OF 
SPAIN. 


Few countries in the world have a more 
varied, interesting, and instructive history 
than Spain, of which a new phase is now 
developing itself before the world. It is full 
of reyolutions—civil, military, politico- 
economical, and physical. No nation has 
given more pregnant examples of how bad 
government can change the face of the couu- 
try, a8 well as the fortunes of its inhabitants. 
Tn the days of its Roman occupation it was 
® paradise of delights. Its hills and moun- 
tains feathered to the top with the most 
magnificent forests, while the valleys 
billowed with tbe golden harvests, 
Which made it, next to Sicily, the 
rapary of the empire. The luxuriows 
Robles chose it for the site of delightful 
Villas for their summer life, as beautiful 
and more temperate than the ‘Shores of 
Southern Italy. Bad government and 
Wasteful Management have laid low the for- 
ests and dricd up the plains, so that the 
Province that could once almost feed the 
World can scarcely maintain a sordid peas 
tay from the products of its arid and dusty 
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soil. The mines which once poured their 
treasures into the lap of Rome have all but 
ceased to yield their tribute, and no river 
bow rolls golden sands to the sea. From the 
days when the Carthaginians took possession 
of the peninsula, five hundred years before 
Christ, down to the abdication of Amadeus, 
Spain has had but few of those happy inter- 
vals when history had little to tell. The 
Roman conquest, and, five ‘hundred years 
later, that of the Goths and Vandals; the 


invasion of the Saracens, at the beginning of” 


the eighth century; supplemented by that 
of the Moors, a couple of hundred years later; 
the romantic wars between the two races 
and faiths, until ended by the conquest of 
Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1492, 
all gave but small repose from wars and 
rumors of wars to the Spanish people, down 
to the time when modern history may be 
said to date. 

A new era in the annals of Spain dates 
from the virtual union of the whole realm 
by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
followed by the establishment of the Inqui- 
sition and the subjection of the Moors and 
the discovery of America. Before that 
time, when the country was divided into 
four kingdoms, the absolutist principle bad 
not been established. The people had a 
potential voice in the direction of their af- 
fairs, and, had the republican idea- been 
then conceived, a republic might have been 
erected, with a good chance of success. But 
with the centralizing of the royal authority, 
supported by the growing power of the 
Catholic Church and debauched by the gold 
extorted from the miseries of the New World, 
despotism settled down upon Spain, and 
brooded over the souls of the inhabitants, 
until they accepted it as the ordination of 
God and the course of Nature. But despot- 
ism did not bring with it the peace which is 
sometimes urged as its justification. The 
incessant wars of the Emperor Charles Y; 
those of his son, Philip II, which have been 
so well told by Motley; the expulsion of the 
Moors by Philip LI; the War of Succession, 
consequent on the bequest of the crown of 
Spain, by ‘the imbecile Charles LI, to the 
grandson of Louis XIV, were all cruel 
drains on the life-biood of Spain. The In- 
quisition at home and the fatal colonial 
policy toward the Mexican and South Amer- 
ican dependencies had the effect gradually 
of reducing Spain from the head of Europe, 
when her name was a tcrror to all Protest- 


antism, to the level of the least of mon-: 


archies, so that there was none so poor as to 
do her-reverence. Thus she seemed a ready 
prey for the ambition of Bonaparte, who 
pounced upon the realm _ sixty-five 
years ago, and appointed it as an 
appanage for his brother Joseph. But he 
had not reckoned on the hereditary hatred 
of the Spaniards for the French, nor on the 
remains of national pride, which, while con- 
tent to submit to an hereditary despotism, 
would rise agalust one imposed by conquest. 
For'six years Spain was engaged in a par- 
tisan warfare (the most demoralizing of all) 
against the French occupation ; and, though 
with the help of Wellington and the English 
that usurpation ceased, it was at the expense 
of an almost irreparable cost of blood, of 
material prosperity, and of habits of sub- 
ordination, and the reward of their labors 
was the restoration of Ferdinand VII, the 
bad gon, the cruel tyrant, and the narrow 
bigot. Then came attempts at revolution, 
faithless promises of the king, the French 
interposition in 1823, and the consequent re- 
establishment of a worse despotism than 
before, sealed with the blood of Riego and of 
many patriots, Then followed the marriage 
of Ferdinand with the infamous Christina of 


Naples; the abolition of the Salic law in favor’ 


of her bastard daughter, the late queen, 
whose own spurious brood now claim to be 
the heirs of Spain. Then came the War of 
Succession, waged by Don Carlos, the legiti- 
mate monarch by the ancient laws of the 
realm, which was ended in favor of Isabella 
mainly by the English volunteers under Sir 
De Lacy Evans. We need not recapitulate 
the events of her disgraceful reign—the con- 
spiracies, the insurrections, the corruptions, 
the schemes of conflicting pretenders, and 
the final uprising which sent her into a 
merited exile, and all that has happened 
since. ‘ 

Happy, indeed, will it be if Spain, after 
these centuries of storms and tempests, can 
drop anchor in the harbor of a republic and 





| possess her soul in peace. The Government 


at Washington expressed the sense of the 
American people when it extended the right 
hand of fellowship to the new republic and 
bade her God speed in her new departure. 
But we cannot avoid the apprehension that 
it will only be through much tribulation 
that she will establish herself in the repub- 
lican security she longs for. There are 
dangerous enemics from without, and yet 
more dangerous within, that beset ber path. 
The complicated interests which are involved 
in the success or failure of the various 
dynastic schemes are too widespread to be 
easiiy crushed or evaded. The ambitions 
which lurk under the names of Carlism, and 
Montpensierism, and Alphonsism ramify 
themselves throughout society, and will long 
afford centers for all manner of discontents 
to gather around and to make head against 
the powers that be. But the most deadly 
danger that lies in wait for the republic 
is the habits of thought and action which 
are the consequence of the long years 
of despotism, superstition, and anarchy 
through which the nation has passed 
unto this day. A republic cannot exist 
without republicans, and republicans cannot 
exist without self-control and the habit of 
loyalty to law. What is to be feared is that 
too.many men understand by republicanism 
the control of the government by themselves 
or their party. A republic cannot exist un- 
less the people constituting it understand 
that a majority of one vote binds the minor- 
ity—who would have prevailed had they had 
two votes more—to submission until they 
can obtain the mfjority at the next election. 
This has actually been the case in at least 
one of our states, and it was worse than this 
with the nation in 1856, when Fremont was 
actually elected, and Buchanan’ was counted 
in by the Pennsylvania frauds. If remains to 
be seen whether the Latin races bave the pa- 
tience to submit to trials like these. If they 
cannot, though they may call their new forms 
of government republics, they will be such 
only in name, and power will be wrested by 
one leader from another, and they will still 
be the victims of irresponsible power under 
the delusive shows of liberty. It is this 
knowledge of the history and character of 
the Latin races that makes the experiments 
now trying in France and Spain so deeply 
interesting to all lovers of good government. 
Knowing the difficulties in the way, we 
shall feel the greater joy in seeing them 
overcome. 





JOURNALISTIC SUPERCILIOUS- 
N 





WE heard the other day a thoughtful and 
cultivated gentleman remark respecting a 
prominent American journal, which it would 
be apart from our purpose to name, that he 
bad lately ceased receiving it at his house, 
for the reason that his sons had now grown 
to be of age sufficient to make them suscep- 
tible to. its educating influence, and he was 
unwilling to have them subjected to the 
molding force of such an example of per- 
petual ‘‘fault-finding.” The observation 
struck us as suggestive in a range beyond its 
immediate application. 

The journal in question itself strikingly il- 
lustrates the contagious tendency of the 
supercilious spirit; for that spirit seems in 
this case to be diffused, as from an editorial 
center, until it affects to an appreciable 
degree every department of the whole news- 
paper. The one presiding impersonal in- 
dividuality, if we may speak so, which gives 
to it its own unique and unmistakeable char- 
acter among its journalistic contemporaries, 
is in nothing else whatsoever so discernible 
as in the air of assumption and superiority, 
whether in disdain or in condescension, that 
is apt to go with every paragraph of its 
pages—alike be the writer supposedly editor, 
contributor, or correspondent. 


We are reminded of Dr. Bushnell’s pregnant | 


discrimination of personal influence into two 
kinds—that which one means to exert, the 
conscious; and that which one exerts with- 
out meaning it, the unconscious. Dr. Bush- 
nell bas shown in 8 famous sermon, which 
we would humbly commend for a pensive 
perusal to our editorial brethren (and with 
them we would modestly. associate our- 
selves), the ludicrous cross-purposes at which 
one’s intentional influence not’ unfrequent- 
ly plays with one’s unintentional influence. 
The journal to which we refer makes it, for 











instance, a point of persistent inculcation to 
impress the public mind with the sentiment 
of reverence for law and for personal rights. 
But its own habit of disparaging personal 
allusion to representatives of law, both in 
the law-making and in the law-executing 
spheres of the government, works as a kind 
of “undertone” against the drift of its in- 
tentional teaching, to infect every one with- 
in the reach of its influences with a spirit of 
contempt toward authority that is itself the 
very essence of the lawlessness which it form- 
ally deprecates. It condemns the person- 
alitics of Mr. Wendell Phillips's oratorical 
bushwhacking. But it adopts Mr. Wendell 
Phillips’s personal weapons constantly in 
dealing with the public men whom it deems 
worthy of its explicit disdain. 

Its literary columns are like in spirit to its’ 
political. The monthly magazines, for in- 
stance, are periodically reviewed with a 
slovenly grace of supercilious condescension, 
quite above the sense of obligation to write 
even grammatically correct, not tosay rhetor- 
ically elegant English. These reviews seem 
composed in the languid ni/ admirari mood of 
a literary diletantte, who could write the mag- 
azines all himself, had he, like Wordsworth, 
the mind to do it—and then we should have 
something truly worth while. What care, 
forsooth, these reviews for the ancient rights 
and dignities of our glorious mother tongue ? 
Let the venerable dame be thankful that she 
gets written at all with such a pen. To de- 
mand that she should be written with decent 
propriety, it were an insolence like that of 
Beau Brummel’s tailor, who presumed, on a 
memorable occasion, to send the exquisite 
his bill. Bill, indeed! As if it were not 
honor and profit enough for the fellow to be 
allowed the privilege of making clothes for 
that glass of fashion and that mold of form 
without pay. 

Much more, if the English language itself 
is thus flouted, may those who write it well 
expect to be snubbed. It will be deemed 
wortby by these reviews of the monthly 
magazines to yawn and say of such or such 
a poem of Longfellow’s: This “it is well 
enough to have.” Col. Higginson writes a 
magazine article, conceived in that blended 
patriotic and literary spirit which he so 
nobly exemplifies, on “Americanism in Liter- 
ature,” and, apropos of it, the monthly self- 
constituted censorship of periodicals in the 
journal of which we speak says (the italics 
in this quotation, as also in the quotations 
which follow, are our own): “ We observe 
that Mr. Higginson seems to be not wholly 
free from the old delusion that to be Amer. 
ican our writers must use strictly American 
properties.” This comment is, we presume, 
not studiedly offensive in tone. It seems 
simply the instinctive vernacular of journal- 
istic superciliousness. So, too, the amiable 
and cultivated Mr. H. T. Tuckerman, already 
then grown to ‘‘ reverence and the silver 
bair,” contributing a little poem to one of 
the monthly magazines, gets the following 
from the same source for his pains: ‘‘A 
characteristic scrap of verse in the shape of 
asonnet of the kind that we get from Mr. Hi. 
T. Tuckerman.” If Mr. William Cullen Bry- 
ant (clarum et venerabile nomen /) publishes 
in the Atlantic a specimen, by anticipation, 
of his noble translation of Homer, these re- 
views will hold, respecting it, the following 
language, only less remarkable for the Attic 
literary taste in expression which it dis- 
plays than for the delicate aroma of good 
breeding that recommends it to every well- 
attempered mind: “ Mr. Bryant's lines are a 
part of his translation of the ‘Iliad,’ and 
will confirm the reader in the impression he 
doubtless had [sic], since extracts from the 
new version began to appexr, that Homer's 
weary waiting for a translator is not done 
yet. He always nods now, and was nearer 
waking a couple of hundred years ago than 
since [that is, than he twas since] rendering 


i him into English ‘has become another solace of 


English and American age”! What rights, 
to be sure, to courteous treatment can eighty 
blameless winters and an cecumenical fame 
bestow upon a man and a poet that these 
reviews should be bound to respect them? 
Mr. Bryant can, then, having been encour- 
aged to undertake the work by the joint 
voluntary suggestion and praise of Mr. Low- 
ell and Mr. Longfellow, publish, one after 
another, four stately volumes of such blank 
verse in Homeric translation as no living 
hand or but one besides his has the cunning 
to fashion, and the literary columns of the 
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paper in question, month after month and 
year after year, shall remain conspicuously 
ignorant of these brilliant literary events, 
though they are filling two hemispheres 
with acclamation. 

What transcendent hights of the Epicurean 
Olympus must a journal like this be con- 
scious of holding! How petty does such 
sublime indifference to the great and the 
small of our common esteem—how petty, we 
say, does it make our vulgar discriminations 
of men appear! There is, after all, then, it 
seems, no real difference worth noting be- 
tween the nameless manufacturer of maga- 
zine padding and the most illustrious living 
American! 

We seriously insist that a spirit like that 
which we have now becn illustrating, in a 
journal of so much acknowledged ability, is 
an educational influence to be gravely re- 
gretted. The grossly negligent English 
style in which this journal assumes to pass 
ultimate jadgment on current literary pro- 
duction is of very ominous portent to 
the forming taste and aspirations of the 
period. Young writers are taught by it that 
there is no decorum of correct and graceful 
expression to be sought in the art of com- 
position. This is bad enough; but this is 
not all, nor the worst. The style is the 
man, and thought itself must suffer when 
comeliness of expression is despised. Con- 
ceive of a critic pronouncing sentence on 
literature in such fashion as follows: ‘‘ But, 
as it happened, they [Mr. Lowell, Mr. Em- 
erson, Mr. Longfellow, and al our other 
men of letters] were born into a society so 
glad to get their good things, and which got 
good things from so few competitors for its 
favor, that they were all able to be much 
lazier and much more self-indulgent than 
contemporary Frenchmen or English- 
men of genius; and # is largely due to 
the native superabundance of, their en- 
dowments which has given them their high 
rank the world over.” The foregoing im- 
portant deliverance occurs in one of those 
monthly reviews of current periodical liter- 
ature which form a prominent feature of 
the journal alluded to, and the shuffling 
“Dominie Sampson” gait in which it 
moves is not unfairly representative of the 
general loose-jointedness that habitually dis- 
locates the syntax of the whole department. 
Is it not infinite pity that our younger 
writers are obliged to look tosuch a tribunal 
as this for the awards that are to fix 
the standard of their expectations from 
the literary public? The cold-blooded 
cynicism, too, in spirit that underlies 
the affected disarray in manner is of, at 
least, equally sinister augury to the health 
and bloom of otr growing literature. What 
could be a greater disservice to a young 
writer, with generous instincts in him for 
noble endeavor, than to be damped in his 
aim with a weekly wet blanket of such unin- 
flammable phlegm, such absolute incapac- 
ity of literary enthusiasm? The open eyes 
of a genial, appreciative criticism may, in- 
deed, easily see too much to admirein a work 
of literary art. But, then, there is a blindness 
in the cynical spirit that not only disqualifies 
its subject for seeing; but has, also, the 
Mednsan gift of driving its object blind 
with the stony stare of its pitiless éyes, 


Editorial Notes, 


Tue Wilson Committee, appointed by the 
House of Representatives to examine into the 
affairs of the Union Pacific Railroad, especially 
into the Credit Mobilier job for its construc- 
tion, have presented a report giving a detailed 
account of the Credit Mobilier managers and 
swindlers, and proposing a. bill by which they 
shall be compelled to disgorge their unlawful 
gains, in the interests of the United States or 
the stockholders of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
as the case may be. The bill directs the Attor- 
ney-General of the United States to bring suits 
in equity against them, and empowers any 
cirenit court of the United States. to try the 
issues of fact and apply the usual equity rem- 
edies to secure justice. The report alleges that 
those who managed the Credit Mobilier game 
in constructing the road entered into a virtual 
conspiracy, by which they cheated the stock- 
holders, cheated the Government, ana by fraud- 
ulent contracts enriched themselves to the 
amount of millions of dollars. The enormons 
dividends. on Credit Mobilier  sto¢k were, 
according to the report, the proceeds of this 
fraud. There can hardly be a doubt that. the 
transactions referred to are of the most in- 
famous character, being fully equal to the 
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rascalities of the Tammany Ring, Congress 
should give the Attorney-General and the 
United States courts fall power to hunt up 
these light-fingered gentlemen, and relieve 
them of the millions to which they have no 
title except that which is common to all thieves, 
The very name of Credit Mobilier is a stench in 
the nostrils of the American people. 


THE Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, after reporting in the case of Senator 
Caldwell, of Kansas, the evidence which abun- 
dantly proves that he procured his election by 
the corrupt use of money, and spent for this 
purpose some sixty thousand dollars, simply 
stultified themselves in recommending the 
adoption of the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That Alexander Caldwell was not 

duly and legally elected to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States by the legislature of the 
State of Kansas.” 
This resolution is false to the facts of history. 
Mr. Caldwell was both ‘duly and legally elect- 
ed.” The legislature was properly constituted ; 
it met in joint convention at the proper time; and 
all its proceedings were according to law, re- 
sulting in the election of Caldwell. It isa mere 
sham and farce to say that he was not ‘duly 
and legally elected.” The difficulty in his case 
is that the election was secured by the corrupt 
use of money, amounting to the offense of 
bribery; and, hence, the proper remedy is not to 
declare his election void, but to pass a resolu- 
tion for his expulsion from the Senate. No one 
who has read the evidence can doubt whether 
he bought his election. And for this offense he 
deserves to be promptly expelled. The Senate 
owes it to its own diguity, as well as to the 
moral sense of the nation, at once to rid itself 
of so unworthy a member. 


SENATOR MorTon, in his report on the Louis- 
jana question, seeks to vindicate the course 
pursued by the President in recognizing the 
Pinchback government, It would have been 
in better taste to pass this point in silence. 
The facts clearly show that the government 
which the President, on the 12th of last Decem- 
ber, recognized as the lawful government of 
Louisiana, and to which he pledged the support 
of the Federal power, really had no basis of 
right or law on its side, except that which was 
derived from the illegal action of Judge Durell. 
We were constrained at the time to protest 
against this action of the President; and the 
facts, as they have been subsequently developed, 
show it to have been a grave mistake. He, 
doubtless, acted under the legal advice of the 
Attorney-General; and, if so, he had in this 
respect avery bad adviser. Theaction of Judge 
Durell would have been comparatively harm- 
less if it had not been backed up by the moral 
and legal weight of the Executive authority at 
Washington. ‘This was the chiéf source of its 
power for evil, and the result has been the es- 
tablishment of a de facto government which has 
no warrant in law. 





An earnest effort is being made to induce 
Gov. Dix to extend executive clemency to Fos- 
ter, the car-hook murderer of Putnam, who, af- 
ter a delay of nearly two years since the com- 
mission of the crime, and also after haying had 
his case carried to the Court of Appeals, has been 
sentenced to be hung on the 7th of next March. 
If Gov. Dix adheres to the purpose expressed 
in the case of Gaffney, the eftort will be unsuc- 
cessful. The court that tried Foster, the Gen- 
eral Term of. the Supreme Court that reviewed 
the proceedings, and the Court of Appeals have 
all agreed that his crime is murder in the 
first degree. For this crime the law awards 
the penalty of death. There is no pre- 
tense of any new evidence having been dis- 
covered not before the court and jury on the 
trial. By the highest judicial authority of the 
state the verdict has been affirmed. If, in these 
circumstances, Governor Dix were to interfere 
with the execution of the sentence, either by 
pardon or commutation, we should find it diffi- 
cult not to regard the act as an abuse of guber- 
natorial power. Itwould be equivalent in this 
case to a change of the law against murder, and 
withal bea practical cruelty and injustice to 
society. It would place the governor in opposi- 
tion to courts of justice; and this surely is not 
the design of the pardoning power. We trust 
that he will reject the application of the peti- 
tioners in Foster’s behalf, and let the law take 
its course. The safety of the general public 
sternly demands this at his hands. 


Tue suit against the firm of Phelps, Dodge 
& Co. has been settled by a compromise with 
the Goverrment, the firm confessing judgment 
in the sum of $271,000 and depositing their 
check for the amount, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury giving an order for the discontinuance 
of the case before the court. This, on the part 
of the firni, is a virtual confession that their in- 
voices were not correct, either: by mistake or 
design. We regret this termination of the suit, 
since it precludes a judicial determination of 
the questions of fact. involved. If it be trne 
that the firm, by the agency of whatever mem- 
ber, have been presenting false inyoices to the 


























Government, and’ inthis way escaped the 
payment of a large amount of duties, as 
was charged in the suit, then it is a truth 
which ought to be known, and, being known 
by legal adjudication, followed by the full 
penalty of the law. ‘The high standing of 
the firm rendered it eminently a case for an 
effective example, provided the charge was es- 
tablished. The informer gets one-quarter of 
the sum agreed upon; the collector, surveyor, 
and naval officer of the port of New York get 
another quarter; and the remainder goes to 
the Government, after the costs thus far in- 
curred have been deducted. The informer and 
revenue Officers have this time worked a very 
productive mine. It is very questionable wheth- 
er the rule of moieties in such cases, notwith- 
standing its admitted advantages, is, on the 
whole, promotive of the public good. 


Tue Christian Amendment people ought to 
hurry up. If their measure is to prevail, it is 
eminently fitting that it should be passed by the 
present Congress. If Harlan and Pomeroy and 
Patterson and Ames and Brooks and a few 
other Christian statesmen should only join ina 
legal proclamation that this is a Christian land, 
surely, nobody would have the hardihood to 
doubt it after that. Would not a constitutional 
amendment proposed by such men be a most 
valuable aid to the cause of Christianity ? 
Ill-natured people might, of course, say that it 
would be better to wait until the Christianity 
of Congress is of a little less scaly variety be- 
fore pushing this measure; and scoffers might 
aver that our lawmakers had better amend 
their own morals before they undertake to 
tinker the theology of the Constitution; and 
there might even be persons base enough to 
suggest that, while the masses of the people are 
far from being unanimous in Christian belief, 
the passage of such an amendment would be but 
a gigantic act of national hypocrisy; but such 
irreverent remarks are, of course, inspired by 
irreligious enmity, and should not weigh with 
any man who believes in evangelization by 
ballot. 


LIsTEN to this exclamation of Free Religious 
horror from The Index: 

“It was announced last October that Judge 

Thurman would address the people of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, on the political issues of the time. 
But on the day appointed it was found that 
Music Hall, the largest and only available hall 
in the place, was already oceupied by the advo- 
cates of the Christian Amendment to the United 
States Constitution; and, notwithstanding urg- 
ent requests and offers of money, the senator 
was unable to persuade the ‘reformers’ to 
waive their right to the hall.” 
From the way in which this is told we suppose 
The Index must regard the action of the Chris- 
tian Amendment people as conclusive evidence 
that they are bigots, or persecutors, or something 
of that sort. But there is no pretense that 
these men had not fairly secured the hall for 
their own use; and, if any crime against cour- 
tesy was committed in the premises, we should 
say that it was not theirs, but that of the poli- 
tician who insisted on their giving itup. But 
what shall we say of the spirit manifested in 
the note of /7%e Index? We are notin love with 
the principles of the ‘Christian Amendment” 
faction, as our readers very well know; but as 
between the intolerance of faith and the intol- 
erance of unbelief we decidedly prefer the 
former. 

THE promising work of the American Pales- 
tine Exploration Society, with its expedition 
already in the field, we may be sure will not be 
imperiled by so curious, if not crazy a plan as 
that which is reportedin the World, as designed 
by a Mr. F. W. Upbam, LL.D. He proposes a 
joint stock company, $500,000 capital, which it 
is expected will make money enough out of 
exploration, sale of photographs, books, publi- 
cations, etc., to pay all expenses, and devote 
the profit of $200,000 deferred stock for benev- 
olent purposes. We have no idea that any- 
thing except disappointment can come out of 
80 wild a scheme, and desire that it shall be in 
no way confounded with the sober and pains- 
taking society of which Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, 
D.D., is president, The latter has now received 
about $10,000, and it is time that other cities 
besides New York should take hold of it and 
assist in its excellent work. We hear that 
Lieut. Steeverand Prof. Paine are hard at work, 
making their headquarters at Kerak, in the 
East of the Jordan. Several interesting in- 
scriptions, not before copied, were found not 
far from Beirut, in the Latin, Greek, and Assy- 
rian languages. It takes a little time to get 
fairly at work ; but the Society feels great satis- 
faction with the spirit and enterprise already 
shown by its explorers. 


A ComTcaL case of speedy justice overtaking 
the transgressor occurred in a little town of 
France, not long since. A couple of gipsies 
arrived at the inn with a tame bear, which they 
were cxbibiting, and asked for lodgings. The 
inu-keeper did not much fancy them 2s guests; 
and yet, not liking to offend them, tried to get 
rid of them over the bear’s back. He could 
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bear? His wife, however, came to th 
and suggested that, as they were to 
pig the next day, he could be taken out of the 
sty avd the bear put in. So they housed first 
the bear and then themselves, and in due time 
were all fastasleep. Butit so happened that 
two thieves had pitched upon this vDight to steal 
the pig. One of them kept watch at a little 
distance, while the other proceeded to secnre 
the prey. This last, on entering the sty, find- 
ing himself seized and held fast in. two 
hairy arms, thought that he must have 
died suddenly without knowing it, and that 
the Devil had claimed him as his own; and 
he incontinently fainted away. The sentinel, 
after waiting a long time, and hearing nothing 
of his comrade and only a erunting Proceeding 
from the sty, went to give his assistance, and 
forthwith found himself in the embrace of 
Bruin. His knowledge of natural history, how. 
ever, enabling him to distinguish a bear from 
the Devil, instead of fainting away, be began to 
call aloud for belp. This soon brought the host 
and hostess to the front, who thought the bear 
had made a murderous assault upon the rig, 
and were prepared to sacrifice the felon to the 
manes of the defunct. The gipsies also came 
to the rescue of their companion, averring his 
innocence of the blood of the pig; and, the 
facts ascertained, with great difficulty they 
separated the bear from the thief. As there was 
no denying that the thieves came to steal the 
pig, the innkeeper was for delivering them up 
to justice; but the good-natured wife begged 
them off, apparently thinking, with Sir Peter 
Teazle, in the matter of an old bachelor marry. 
ing a young wife, ‘‘that the crime had carried 
its own punishment with it!” 


....Our prediction concerning the Interior is 
verified. The Rev. Francis L. Patton, Cyrus 
H. McCormick professor of theology” in the 
Presbyterian Seminary of Chicago, is announced 
as the editor of the paper, with the Rey. Abbott 
E. Kittredge and the Rev. Arthur Mitchell as 
special contributors and Mr. William Gray as 
managing editor. Mr. Patton wields a brisk 
pen and is a keen controversialist. The paper, 
under his management, will represent. the ex- 
treme Old School Theology, and Mr. McCormick 
promises that it shall wholly eschew politics, 
It will, undoubted ly, be reactionary, but it will 
not be contemptible. 

....In the office of the Illinois secretary at 
state there is an Order, written by a brigade in- 
spector during the Black Hawk War of 1882, to 


“supply Captain Abram Lincoln’s company - 


with thirty guns.” Appended to the order iss 
receipt for the arms, signed by “Abram 
Lincoln.” The question arises whether Mr. 
Lincoln’s name, like that of the Scripture 
patriarch, was Abram first and Abraham after- 
ward. 

....-The Massachusetts legislature has ex- 
punged the ‘beer clause’ from the probibitory 
law. Hitherto the sale of spirituous liquors 
was prohibited; but each town was at liberty, 
in its spring meetings, to permit by a popular 
vote the sale of fermented liquors and cider. 
The amendment takes from the towns this per- 
missive legislation and makes the act strictly 
prohibitory. Now let us see it enforced! 

“|..The Caldwell Committee thought that 
the inculpated Senator should not be judged too 
harshly because ‘he was a novice in politics, 
and evidently in the hands of men who encour 
aged him in the belief that senatorial elections 
in Kansas were carried by the use of money.’ 
He must have been a novice in politics. All 
the old heads know that senatorial elections in 
Kansas are never carried in that way. 

....It bas been given out in Calcutta that the 
goddesses of cholera and small pox have quar- 
reled, that they have agreed to fight it out, 
and that the victor shall mark with a red 
streak the pots and pans of her victims. Hun- 
dreds of kettles have been destroyed by their 
owners, who bave found a suspicious streak of 
rust upon them. 

....Ex-President Hopkins, of Williams, is 
not deeply interested in the boating schemes, 
but expresses his preference fora skull race, the 
effect of which shall be to develop the cere- 
brum and the cerebellum, rather than the 
biceps. 

...Dean Swift, and not Matthew Arnold, is 
the author of the phrase “ Sweetness aud light. 
It occurs in his ‘ Battle of the Books,” and the 
whole line is 2 ae 
“The two noblest things, which are sweetness and light. 

_...An old soldier was bitten in the leg UY ; 
rabid dog in Pittsfield, Mass., the other day, an 

“The man recovered of the bites 
The dog it was tbat died.” 
The leg bitten was a wooden one, " 

....By a funny coincidence ‘“ Hodges oe 
tematic Theology” and “Little Hodge Sie 
next each other in the Book Table of ¢ 
National Baptist. 

...8eventeen caricatures of 
all in a row ona board fence ma, 
scribed as “A Bad Lot.” 

_. . It is evident that the Tablet does not favor 
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y be fairly de- 





“take them in well enough, but how about the 


a republic in Spain, nor in anv other country. 
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+s { (li nected with the clerical party. A bill prepared | Creed.” Such a reactionary and purblind policy| ....The Galway priests are now on trial for 
Hell gious a N t l gene g, by the Government for abolishing the chancel- | must hasten disestablishment. illegal interference in the late parliamentary 


Swiss Government is dealing with 
[nfallibilists in a manner quite as summary 
at of Bismarck. The long-pending quarrel 
t Bishop Mermillod has ended in his ban- 
jshment from Switzerland. By an arrangement 
between the Government of Switzerland and 
the Papal Government, the Canton of Geneva 
was included in the Diocese of Lausanne. Mon- 
rmillod had been appointed bishop 
of some missionary diocese, in order that he 
might have power to exercise episcopal fune- 
tions, and had been stationed at Geneva as curé, 
gnder the authority of the Bishop of Lausanne. 
Finally, the Pope determined to make him 
pishop of Geneva, without any permission from 
the Swiss Government. But the Concordat be- 
tween Rome and Geneva provided that no 
bishop should be appointed by the Pope with- 
out the approval of the Swiss authorities. In 
return for this concession the Catholics obtain 
from the state certain important favors. The 
Pope, however, determined to disregard this 
aereement, The Infallibilist theory is that 
when you make & contract you are to fulfill it if 
you can make anything by it, otherwise not. 
Not relishing this new way of keeping old bar- 
gains, the Swiss Government insisted that Mon- 
sejgneur Mermillod must not be proclaimed 

in thechurches Bishop of Geneva, and ordered 
the Catholic clergy to withhold recognition of 
pis episcopal functions. To this the clergy re- 
plied by a protest, in whica they claimed Mon- 
seigneur Mermillod as their lawfal bishop, and 
asserted the right of the Holy See to appoint 
pishops irrespective of the state. The Mom 
seigneur himeelf also notified to the government 
that he intended to exercise his functions, in 
spite of their prohibition. On this he was 
arrested and sent under escort to the French 
frontier. It is said that the authorities at Rome 
have not broken tae letter of the Concordat. 
Mermillod was appointed ‘‘ vicar apostolic,’’ 
and not bishop. But the Swiss Council evi- 
dently regarded. this as a technical evasion, 
and determined to punish it accordingly. 
It is difficult for Americans to regard 
with much favor any abridgment of relig- 
ious liberty. The Pope appoints whom he 
will bishops in this country, and nobody cares. 
If be appoints good men, so much the better for 
us.  Ifhe appoints bad men, so much the worse 
forhim. But when a government has entered 
into an agreement with him, by whieh certain 
concessions are made on both, sides, we believe 
in both sides keeping the contract. The Swiss 
Government will get neither gain nor glory from 
the expulsion of Mermillod; but it, is not in hu- 
man nature to condemn them for expelling him. 
The whole business illustrates the fatuity of that 
union of church and state which our “ Christian 
Amendment” people are trying to bring ‘about. 
...-In ftaly, too, the Infallibilists are suffering 
from’collision with ‘the party of progress. The 
parliamentary committee on religious corpora- 
tions has decided to abolish the bouses of the 
chief religious orders, but to provide for the 
support of the heads, or superiors, and 
indemniy them for loss of property. It 
will be remembered that in its seculariza- 
tion of the monasteries the Italian Govern- 
ment expressly excepted the houses of those 
téligious‘orders which have a general or procur- 
eur-general in Rome. But the Parliament is 
more radical than the Government, and the ex- 
ception will not be made.....The Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies has passed, by a vote 
of 2450 110, the bill for such an alteration of 
the constitution as will permit the Government 
to regulate religious affairs. The German Cath- 
clic bishops have presented a memorial against 
the proposed measure to the Government, in 
Which they protest their loyalty, while they de- 
clare themselves unable to disobey the Church 
at the bidding of the state. It is not likely, 
however, that the Government will heed their 
protest. The hostile policy toward the Roman 
Catholics is likely to be pursued with great 
vigor. It seems clear, at this distance, 
that such harsh interference with the religious 
liberty of a large proportion of the population 
of the empire must prove disastrous to the 
Peace of Germany, as it is clearly contrary 
to all sound principles of governmental policy. 
In the light of these complications it seems 
very plain that an entire separation of church 
and state is the only right method; and that 
the Spanish Republic, in proclaiming this separ- 
ation at the outset, has cleared one tremendous 
obstacle. The Catholic bishops of this country 
have sent an address to the German bishops, 
assuring them of their sympathy....In Austria 
the progress of Liberalism is almost bewilder- 
ing. This old empire, long synonym for 
medievalism, is now very near the foremost 
tank of European nations in all that relates to 
Progress, A measure recently passed by the 
Parliament illustrates this advancement. Hitb- 
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lorship, and putting the government of 
the universities into the hands of the 
professors, was passed through the Lower 
House, and on its introduction into the 
Herrenhaus was warmly debated. Cardinals 
Rauscher and Schwartzenberg, the archbishops 
of Vienna and Prague, opposed the measure; 
and Baron Lichtenfels, who, as well as Cardinal 
Rauscher, had been a tutor of the present 
emperor, defended it. In the course of the 
debate the Baron quoted some passages from a 
pamphlet published at Naples by Cardinal 
Rauscher at the time of the sitting of the 
cumenical Council, in which the Cardinal de- 
clared tbat a state which accepted the doctrine 
of infallibility would be “guilty of high treason 
against itself.” The inference, of course, was 
that a state could not permit any one who ac- 
cepted the above doctrine to have control over 
national education; and Cardinal Rauscher, 
being unable to answer this argument, drawn 
from his own writings, attempted to divert the 
attention of the House from it, by declaring 
that the Government was about to introduce a 
system of state education based on Atheism. 
This charge, however, was indignanfly re- 
pudiated, and the bill was carried by a large 
majority. 


..-»Lhe revival list lengthens. Here are a 
few of the Methodist churches which report 
conversions: Sparta, O., 30; Highland, Wis.; 
40; Bimerburgh, Pa., 50; Hartstown, Pa., 30; 
Jamaica, N. Y., 25; Spencerburgh, Pa., 80; 
Somerton, Pa., 75; Centerville, Pa., 100; Allen 
Grove, Wis., 45; Clayton, Del, 15; Brewster, 
N. Y., 50; Huntington, L. L, 25; Carpenter’s 
Station, Pa., 45; Lexington-avenue, N. Y. City, 
120; Jane-street church, 69; Winchester, Va., 
250....Baptist churches report baptisms as fol- 
lows: Plainfield, Ind., 12; Columbus, O., 19; 
Louisville, Ky., 45; Elyria, O., 14; Greenfield, 
O., 14; Union, O., 10; Amelia, ©., 27; Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 11; Lowell, Mass., 12; Greens- 
burg, Ind., 16; Lancaster, Ky., 16; Roan Coun- 
ty, W. Va., 28; Calhoun County, W. Va., 15; 
Whiteeyes Plain, O., 10; Sunbury, Pa., 22; 
Somerville, N. J., 22; Duckstown, Tenn., 42. 
Tie churches of Dr. Lorimer, Dr. Fulton, and 
Mr, Pentecost, and the Bowdoin Square church 
in Boston are enjoying revivals.... Among the 
Congregational churches the one at Columbus, 
Ohio, of which the Rev. R. G. Hutchins lately 
became pastor expects soon to receive 20 or 30 
members; in Oberlin and the towns adjoining 
much interest prevails, and the second church 
in Oberlin received 31 at its last communion. 
Dubuque, Lowa, is still in the fervor of the 
awakening, and the influence of the work 
there is extending to the towns round abont. 
Clay, in the same state, records 20 conversions. 
From the church in Lancaster, Wis., comes the 
good news of 125 conversions....The Presby- 
terian church at Plainfield, N. J., reecived 62 
members Sunday before last. In Blooming- 
ton, Ill., a great revival is in progress, under 
Mr. Hammond’s ministry. Union meetings are 
held, in which Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
Methodist churches participate. Over 1,000 
conversions were reported within the first ten 
days, among whom were many business men. 


.... There is now a new party in the English 
Church, known as ‘‘Athanasianists,’’ The pe- 
tition, headed by Lord Shaftesbury, for the 
modification or disuse of the Athanasian Creed, 
received about 10,000 signatures; but it has 
stirred up an opposition movement of great 
streneth. A crowded meeting of those in favor 
of retaining the creed was beld recently in St. 
James Hall, London, and the demonstration 
was of so influential a character that it will be 
difficult, In the face of it, to make any changes 
in the Creed. The Marquis of Salisbury was the 
chief speaker, and gave great joy to the High 
Church clergy by his vigorous opposition to 
everything that looks toward change. Canon 
Liddon undertook to maintain the main pro- 
position of a dogmatic theology, that faith in a 
person necessarily involves the belief of a great 
many scholastic propositions about him, and 
that, therefore, the Athanasian Creed should 
be retained. But it is not the labored 
and mystical statement of the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity which is so strenuously ob- 
jected to; itis the bald threat that every man 
who does not accept the whole of this state- 
ment, whetber Jew or Gentile, ‘‘shall without 
doubt perish everlastingiy.” Not one sane 
man of all the twelve thousand who have 
signed the counter petition of the Marquis of 
Salisbury believes this; but they all insist 
on solemnly saying that they do several times 
every year in church. The judicial blindness 
of conservatism, which makes men fear to ex- 
change an old falsehood fora new truth, lest 
the interests of orthodoxy may be imperiled, is 
pitiable, indeed.. Even Charles Kingsley wrote 
to the meeting praising the influence of the 
Creed, ‘‘ not only on theology, but on the ethics, 
on the science, physical and metaphysical, of 
all English-speaking nations,” and saying that, 
for this reason, he is ‘most jealous at this 
moment for the safety of the Athanasian 





-.».The secretary of church extension for the 
Lutheran Church is out with a long protest 
against the works of the system proposed by the 
eC ittee on systematic benevolence, whicb 
has been in operation some two years. He likes 
the boxes and the regular contributions. They 
secure frequent and increased collections; but 
the trouble is that the money is somehow or 
other diverted from the purpose for which it 
was intended. Thus the General Synod directed 
that the collections for the three months ending 
Oct. 1st should go to church extension. The 
sum of the collections for two years were $6,116, 
a large amount for the Lutherans; but of it only 
about $543 reached the Board for Church Exten- 
sion, and of this $383 had been advanced to pay 
for the boxes, leaving the Board a gainer by the 
system of only $210. The main trouble is that 
the churches, seeing that the boxes work well, 
use them for what they please, and have divided 
the proceeds which were promised for church 
extension to fifteen different objects of the most 
heterogeneous sorts, including their own chapel 
debts and current expenses. 


.-..-The Pennsylvania Annual] Conference of 
United Brethren in Christ met last week, in 
Shippensburg. This church in the United 
States numbers about 140,000 members, distrib- 
uted among forty-three conferences; has four 
bishops, supports eight colleges, publishes five 
regular periodicals, and sustains three hundred 
missionaries in the home work. During the 
last fiscal year over ninety-eight thousand dol- 
lars were contributed to the support of the 
mission work. The government of the Church 
resembles that of the Methodist Episcopal de- 
nomination. The sect is frequently confounded 
with the Moravian, but has no connection with 
the latter church. It originated among the 
German population of this state, about 1760; but 
at present the greater number of its commun- 
icants speak the English language and in some 
sections of the West it is the leading denomina- 
tion. It adheres to the Arminian Creed and 
its churches are supplied with preachers on the 
itinerant plan. 

...A week ago last Sunday the Presbyterian 
church in this city which occupied the corner 
of Houston and Thompson streets suddenly fell 
down in ruins. The roof was nearly flat, and 
the heavy load of snow which had fallen upon 
it pressed the walls outward and crushed the 
structure in an instant. Providentialty, the 
accident occurred at 1:20 o’clock; and, though 
a few persons were in the basement when 
the building fell, they escaped without in- 
jury. It is a curious fact that tbe minister, 
Rev. W. W. Page, had preached that morning 
from the text ‘‘ Escape for thy life; look not 
behind thee, neither tarry thou in all the plain. 
Escape to the mountain, lest thou be consumed.”’ 
Unless alittle more conscience is put into our 
church architecture, there is reason to fear that 
this admonition will be obeyed in asense not 
usually suggested by the expositors. 














.... The question of prison reform is solved 
in the Ohio Penitentiary in what to most 
Evangelical Christians must be a very satis- 
factory way. The Rev. O. H. Newton, chaplain 
of that penitentiary, reports that about a year 
and a half agoa prison church was organized, 
and since that time about nine hundred and 
sixty of the convicts have supposed they were 
converted and have professed religion. About 
one hundred of these have been discharged 
from the prison in that time, and almost with- 
out exception they have united ‘with churches 
outside. In this penitentiary about four hun- 
dred of the prisoners attend the Sabbath- 
school of the prison and nearly five bundred 
attend the prayer-meetings. Often in these 
meetings the prisoners take part, and ordinarily 
the greatest seriousness prevails, 


...-An English clergyman, writing in The 
Day of Rest about the Old Catholics, mentions 
the exceptions taken by Von Schulte, at Cologne, 
to Bishop Wordsworth’s address. It was repre- 
sented at the time in the English press that Dr. 
Wordsworth had been too Protestant for the 
Old Catholics. But it would seem that the very 
reverse was the case. The writer says: 

“My opinion is that Shulte’s words were 
taken for a great deal more than they were in- 
tended. Iasked a Bonn professor what was the 

oint to which exception was taken. He said 

e did not know. I asked if the Bishop’s speech 
was too Protestant; and he answered: ‘No, it 
was not Protestant enough.’ ‘Do you really,’ I 
added, ‘go as far from the Vatican Church as 
the Bishop of Lincoln? ‘We go further,’ was 
the answer. Another professor said that the 
Bishop’s address was only a bit of Puseyism.” 


....The American Christian Review, in refer- 
ring tothe statement that men are never ex- 
cluded from the churches for the grave sin of 
covetousness, asserts its knowledge of five men, 
all in good circumstances and good standing in 
the community, who were expelled at one 
time from the Disciples church in Little Flat 
Rock, Indiana, for that'sin. No other charge 
was made against them. They had refused to 
pay their proportion of the cost of a new meet- 
ing-house. 








election. Our readers will remember the case, 
as one in which Judge Keogh was the principal 
accuser of the ecclesiastics. Bishop Dugyan, 
of Cloufert, one of the accused, has already 
been acquitted; and it is hardly probable that 
any of them will be convicted, though some of 
them undoubtedly deserve it. 


..--Iceland, with 50,000 inhabitants, has 500 
priests of the Lutheran Church. The goverp- 
ment pays their salaries, from $20 to $300 per 
year. But the priest does not devote all his 
time to ecclesiastical duties; he is farmer or 
blacksmith, or follows any business which may 
be open to him, “laboring witb his own hands.’ 
One priest built his church at his own expense, 
because he received no salary, while his people 
were destitute of a house. 


...-Father Burke, the famous Irish Domin- 
ican, has been ordered to Rome, and sailed from 
this port last Saturday. Father Burke has 
made for himself a large reputation among his 
own people in this country as an orator of un- 
common ability. Itis said that he has earned 
by his orations over $300,000 for religious and 
charitable institutions during his year’s work in 
America, 

....-Bishop Payne, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, signs his encyclicals simply 
“Payne.”” A Christian bishop ought to have a 
Christian name. 

....Eighty-three churches in Boston are Con 
gregatiooally governed. 








Washington. 





Next Tuesday the House of Representa- 
tives will decide upon the report of Judge 
Poland’s Committee and mete out such pun- 
ishment as it thinks proper to the member 
who sold and the members who bouzrt 
Credit Mobilier stock. The newspaper press 
has bestowed much criticism and some sharp 
censure because the Committee broughi in 
resolutions for the expulsion of Ames and 
Brooks, and asked for no vote of censure 
upon the other gentlemen implicated; but it 
seems to me tbat this is unreasovable and 
unjust. On what ground is a member who 
purchased and paid for $1,000 worth of 
Credit Mobilier stock to be formally cen- 
sured? There is no proof that any such 
made the purchase with the thought of any- 
thing wrong, except in the case of Mr. 
Brooks, whose case stands out distiact from 
all the others; and how could the Com- 
mittee, without overwhelming evidence of a 
bad intent, recommend the censure of 3 
member by name. Gen. Butler wants to 
know how it is that a member is to be pun- 
ished for bribing his fellow-niembers when 
none of them were bribed; but the country 
will not be deceived by such sophistry. Mr. 
Ames in his McComb letters character- 
ized his own conduct. He placed the stock 
‘‘ where it would do most good.” Nor does 
it by any means follow that, if he really 
meant bribery, that every member who 
bought his stock was conscious of the seller’s 
motive. The truth is that personal and self- 
ish motives are likely to control the House to 
a great extent in its final vote upon this sub- 
ject. The Democrats desire to ruin as many 
prominent Republicans as possible; Butler 
wishes to cripple his colleague Dawes in his 
senatorial contest at Boston; and Farns- 
worth would like to obtain a vote of 
censure on Butler for ‘receiving a 
big fee from the Credit Mobilier cor- 
poration. Then, too, there are a number of 
members who, in their anxiety to save Ames 
and Brooks, will vote to include as many 
others as possible with them, believing that 
to be the surest way to break down the re- 
port of the Committee. 

The movement for the impeachment of 
Mr. Colfax will fail, and for several reasons. 
There is no time for it; nor is there any 
ground for it, if there were time. Mr. Col- 
fax bought twenty shares of Credit Mobilier 
stock, but did not bold it six months. No- 
body can pretend that this is sufficient 
ground for his impeachment, nor is this the 
real cause for this proceeding; it is claimed 
that he is guilty of perjury in connection 
with the C. M. investigation. But, as 
everybody can see, that is an issue that 
can never be decided, for it is a matter of 
opinion. It, is doubtless, true that the Po- 
land Committee unanimously believe that 
Mr. Colfax received ‘$1,200 from Oakes 
Ames on June 20th, 1868, and that 
five out of every six in Congress agree 
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with them. But there is no absolute 
proof of it, norcan there be; and no man 
can be punished for perjury because people 
believe him guilty of it. Moreover, multi- 
tudes who feel compelled by the force of the 
evidence to admit that the Vice-President 
got the $1,200 dividend from Ames acquit 
him of conscious falschood. They believe 
that be has totally forgotten it, and con- 
* founded it with one of the Nesbitt remit- 
tances made two or three weeks later. To 
impeach him on such evidence would be 
monstrous ; but party spirit runs so high that 
every Democrat in the House will vote for 
impeachment if a chance offers,just as every 
Republican member of the House in 1866 
voted for the impeachment of Andrew John- 
gon, on what it must now be confessed were 
insufficient grounds. 


The Senate hesitates to punish the 
bad men who are members of the 
body. There is a lamentable lack of 


moral courage in dealing with such cases as 
those of Caldwell, Pomeroy, and Clayton; 
and it sometime seems as if a soft-hearted 
good man was no better in the Senate than 
a positive bad man. When it comes to a 
case where the Senate should act promptly 
and severely, these good-natured senators, 
who are themselves above all reproach in 
their own acts, quail before the positive 
opisions of their less worthy celleagues, 
The Louisiana reports are # terrible in- 
dictment against Federal officials at New 
Orleans. Not one of the reports gives any 
comfort to these Federal conspirators against 
the peace of a state. Every one of them 
denounce Judge Durell’s act as “a gross 
usurpation.” The majority report says in 
s0 many words that, but for the interference 
of a United States judge, another state gov- 
ernment would now be in existence, and that 
without doubt it would have been peaceful- 
ly acquiesced in by the peopleof Louisiana. 
Thus by the acts of a United States judge 
and United States troops a government has 
been forced on a good state which never was 
elected. But the committee further find that 
Warmoth and his associates carried the 
elections ‘by craft,” rather than by fair 
play; and, hence, they recommend a new elec- 
tion. There is very little chance that Con- 
gress will venture on so dangerous a course 
as this—to enter a state and ordera new 
election. All that it can do is to refuse rep- 
resentation based on an election without 
legal returns, and the Kelloge government 
will tumble to the ground unless the Pres- 
ident supports it with United States troops, 
Mr. Morton thinks that this is the only 
practicable solution of the difficulty; 
but Mr. Carpenter would take all risks, 
and go tothe extreme verge of the 
Constitution, rather than allow the Federal 
Government to uphold a state legislature 
which never was elected, and that by force 
of arms. Mr. Hill, another member of the 
Senate Committee, and a man of rugged 
common sense, thinks that the controversy 
can be compromised by an arrangement be- 
tween the rival legislatures, and thus all in- 
tervention by Congress or the President 


avoided. DAE RB 
Wasarsoron, D. C., Feb, 22d, 1873. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tre Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
of New York desires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of the 
country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 
good financial management. Full particu- 
lars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Broadway, New York. 








Publisher's Department, 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSMR- 
ANCE COMFANY. 


Tos Moroan Benerit Lire INsuRANCE 
Company was chartered in 1845. It was 
organized and commenced business imme- 
diately thereafter. The charter located the 
Company in Newark, New Jersey, where its 
mectings were to be held and where its con- 
tracts were to be made. The Company was 
to be purely mutual ; the corporators were 
authorized to msure their respective lives; 
sll insured, and those only, were to be mem- 
bers and electors. Twelve directors were to 
be chosen from their own number, who were 








to be their representatives. They were to 
make rules, by-laws, and regulations for the 
conduct of the business, in accordance with 
the laws of the state and of the United 
States. They were also to appoint officers, 
servants, and agents, who should conduct 
the business and be governed by the rules 
of the Company. 

Tbe first directors, as honest and con- 
scientious men, were earnestly desirous of 
securing the success of the Association. 
They prepared with prudent care the by- 
laws, rules, and regulations; selected the 
officers and prescribed their duties, as they 
were required to do by the charter. 

They ascertained what the experience and 
wisdom of ages in other lands had found 
essential to stability and success; and they 
adopted the forms of agreement, contract, 
and policy to be used between the Company 
and the members. The greatest care was 
exercised to secure the associated members 
against the acts of any parties that would 
endanger its character and stability. No 
party—whether director, officer, or agent— 
was authorized to make any agreement or 
contract affecting the association unless it 
was duly authorized and reduced to writing 
and signed by the proper officers, The busi- 
ness was thus commenced at the beginning, 
and it has always coutinued, down to this 
time, subject to such regulations. The ofll- 
cers have been held to a strict accountability 
and compliance with the rules. The mem- 
bers have been expected and required to 
comply with their agreements. It was only 
by so doing that the Company would be able 
to fulfill their contracts. All insured consti- 
tuted a large partnership; all were alike in- 
terested that the othersshould perform their 
promises, and thus secure the mutuil benefit 
contemplated by the organization. The 
Company grew slowly but surely. The busi- 
ness was moderate; the expenses were sinall. 
Fidelity and care marked the management 
of the institution. Time strengthened and 
confirmed it in public confidence. It always 
made regular and full report of its proceed- 
ings to the members. It always made an- 
nual dividends, and paid them whendue. It 
gave the member a specdy return of all sur- 
plus that existed beyond its obligations. In 
anticipation of such dividend, it aided the 
members in securing all the insurance that 
could be afforded by the system of premium 
loans. None of its assets were invested in 
hazardous or speculative securities. No 
director or officer was allowed to receive 
commissions on business er loans, nor have 
any of them acquired we8th in its service. 
The association has acted as a kind and 
fiitbful friend, rather than a rigid and exact- 
‘ing taskmaster. 

The sums agreed to be paid as premium 
are such as science and experience have 
shown to be sufficient, annually compound- 
ed for the time the party 1s expected to live, 
to pay the amount insured when he comes 
to die. Now, if the party, having made 
such a contract, deliberately violates it in 
apy of the particuuars named—if he ceases 
to pay, his premium as_agrecd on, if he be- 
comes intemperate ane dies from that cause, 
if he is killed in aduel or dies in conse- 
quence of the violation of any Known law 
of the land, or if he knowingly destroys 
his own life—who docs not see that of neces- 
sity he thereby dissolves the contract, and 
releases his associates from paying his pol- 
icy? The contract is one; it is a rule of 
common-sense and common justice that, if 
one party breaks his part of the contract, he 
cannot enforce a compliance by the other 
party. Courts and juries always so decide, 
when they do their duty and act in accord- 
ance with justice and equity. Besides this, 
the party by his own act deprives the Com- 
pany of the means of paying the policy. 
Those means are derived from the payments 
he and others bave agreed to make. If one, 
by his own a.t, may cut short his payments, 
and the associates be cailed on to pay in ad- 
vance of the time expected and agreed on, 
another and all may do the same thing; 
or, if one may chocse one mode of breaking 
the agreement, another may take another 
method, and still another, and, all having 
equal rights, all may exercise the right 
claimed by one; thus the objects of the 
association fail and its destruction is inevi- 
table. In a mutual company the obligation 
to comply with agreements is stronger than 
{na stock ‘company, ‘bécause as'a member 
the party shares io its profits, and is bound 





by its rules, as well as by his own agree- 
ments. 

A little examination and reflection will 
show the necessity of the assured complying 
with his contract, whether made with a 
stock -or. mutual association. It appears by 
recent statistics that the American life asso- 
ciations number 114. The policies issued 
by them and in force amounted to 834,498. 
Their assets (including some having capital 
stock) were $300,616,056. Their present 
liabilities reached the sum of $243,239,186. 
Their future or contingent liability, payable 
on the maturity of their policies by the 
death of the assured, was $2,263,488,313. 
When it is considered that the ability to pay 
the large sum of over twenty-two bundred 
millions is to be found only in the use of the 
three hundred and: odd millions, with such 
additions as are made by interest and future 
payments agreed to be made by the party, it 
will be seen that it is only by an actual com- 
pliance with the terms of the contract that 
the association will be able to meet its 
obligations. 

If there is any value in the beneficent in- 
stitutions of life insurance, such value can 
only be secured by pursuing such course as 
will make them stable, permanent, and en- 
during. The means to this end are faithful 
and honest management, on the oueside, and 
an honest and faithful performance by the 
member of his agreements, on the other. 

No association can exist for any important 
period if those who direct its affairs use its 
funds for dishonest or extravagant purposes 
or apply them to pay claims founded on 
broken contracts and violated obligations. 





No organ of thought or action can be em- 
ployed without the assistance of the blood, 
and no organ can be employed safely or 
with impunity without a supply of healthy 
blood. With healthy blood the exercised 
organs becorie well developed, whether they 
be muscular or intellectual. By the use of 
Fellows’s Compound Syrup of Hypophos- 
phites the blood is speedily vitalized and 
purified, and so made capable of producing 
a sound mind and a sound body. 

**Persens suffering from impure blood or 
whose bealth is giving way, either as min- 
isters or those who study closcly, will find 
in the Syrup the material to build them up 
and the tonic to keep them there.”—Dr. 
Clay. 

Wholesale:—J. F. Henry, New York; 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston; Fuller & 
Fuller, Chicago; Collins Bros., St. Louis. 





A NEW RAILROAD FROM THE 
WEST TO THE SEABOARD. 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., Feb. 6th, 1873. 
“* This Is most true, 
And this you might have heard of by me, 
Or by some other,"~Cymbeline. 

I wrote you last from Carmi, a thrifty 
town situated on the Little Wabash River, 
about forty miles west of bere, in the midst 
of a fine agricultural region. It was settled 
many years ago, and is noted as having been 
the residence of a number of men distin- 
guished in the history of Llinois. It has re- 
cently taken a fresh start, and is now grow- 
ing rapidly, owing to the fact that itis at the 
crossing of the St. Louis and Southeastern 
and the Cairo and Vincennes railroads, both 
of which have been finished within the last 
fifteen months. They were both built by 
Winslow & Wilson, and the latter in the 
remarkably short time of about nine montbs. 
It is 160 miles long, and connects Cairo, at 
the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, with the wide-reaching system of 
railroads now controlled by tne Pennsy!- 
vania Company. The Southern half 
of this road runs through the mountains 
of Southern Illinois, and presents many 
features of bold anc skillful engineering, 
the character of which may be understood 
from the remark made to me by one of the 
Yankee contractors: “This is a rougher 
country, with steeper slopesand more rugged 
ravines, than any l ever saw in Vermont.” 
Remembering this, and the fact’ that the 
road has upon it one tunnel 1,000 fect long 
and 18,000 feet of bridging, its completion in 
so short a time may be justly recarded as a 
performance never surpassed, if ever equaled, 
east of the Missouri River. The town of 
Carmi has also an excellent water-power, 
and is situated at the bead of a slack-water 
navigation, recently completed by the state. 








Provisions of all kinds are Tema 
tiful and very cheap. I do not think] 

ard anything in s:ying thata thrifty ng 
ic could live more economically and ret pss 
quicker here than in any town, vill; re 
city in the country east of it. There w 7 
number of mills, turning out largequantine 
of flour, meal, and lumber, and th Wi 
country around contrib nt 


: utes largely to 
traffic upon the railroads by sendine o 
=] 


tkably 


immense quantities of Wheat, oats, yas 
pork, and beef cattle and consuming a faip 


proportion of manufactured goods, 

The Southeastern Road carries US throngh 
the Wabash bottoms—the soil of which jg 
rich as ary in the world—crossing the We 
bash upon a magnificent bridge of seven 
spans, resting upon stone Piers, and tray 
erses through Posey County, once famed for 
its trade in hoop-poles and pumpkins~g, 8 
the inhabitants called it, “ in furniture and 
fruit”—but now ore of the most thick 
settled and wealthiest counties in Indiang, 
It has several thrifty towns in it, the largest 
of which is Mount Vernon, the County seq 
containing a population of about 5,600, The 
next in size and the most celebrated js New 
Harmony, beautifully situated on the Wa. 
bash, about ten miles north of the railroad, 
It was chosen by Rapp as the site of hig 
social experiment, and has long been the 
home of the Owenses, a family distinguished 
for learning and worth, both in Europe ang 
America, A new impulse has been given to 
these towns and this interesting region 
the constrnction of the Southeastern Raj. 
way. Mount Vernon subscribed $100,000 to 
the stock of that company, and her mer. 
chants assure me that they were more than 
repaid the first season after the road was 
opened by the increased price they got for 
their wheat in the St. Louis market, 

But I had intended to give your readers 
a more extended description of Evansville 
than my last letter contained. This is a 
beautiful city, of about 35,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the north bank of the Ohio, upon 
a level plateau several miles in extent. It has 
complete control of the trade of Southen 
Indiana and Western Kentucky and divides 
that of Southern Iinois with St. Louis. It 
is largely engaged in manufacturing steam- 
engines, wagons, plows, and all kinds of 
machinery, and is, withal, one of the largest 
tobacco and produce markets in the United 
Ststes. There is but one larger city in the 
state—Indianapolis—and not one which is 
growing more rapidly. The population, 
like that of most Western cities, is composed 
of people from all parts of the world, witha 
large percentage of thrifty and industrious 
Germans. Since the completion of the 
Southeastern Road to St. Louis, and the con- 
solidation of the Evansville, Henderson, and 
Nashville Road with it, the business of the 
place has increased largely, aud now 
bids fair to more than keep pace with 
the facilities for it, The Evansville and 
Crawfordsville Road, which connects it by 
very short lines with Chicago and Indianap’ 
olis, is crowded with business to such a de, 
gree as to induce the city to subscribe liber 
ally to a new railroad, designed to connect it 
more directly with Louisville, Cincinnati, 
and Cleveland, while the suspension of 
navigation in the Ohio for nearly two 
months this winter has set on foot the pro 
ject of building a bridge over it. In view 
of the fact that there is no bridge across the 
river below Louisville, and only two other 
cities between the Mississippi and the Ap- 
palachian Motntains at or through which 
the line between the Northern and Southern 
States can be passed by rail, it seems evident 
that a well-constructed bridge for the accom- 
modation of the railroads and the gen- 
eral business centering bere would not 
only prove highly advantageous to the city, 
but also to the Southeastern Road, which, a8 
yet, is the only outlet to the South. At pres 
ent the connection between the Northera 
and Southern, or, more properly speaking, 
the St. Louis and Nasbville divisions of that 
road is made by a ferry or transfer, consist 
ing of steamboats and barges, the latter ar 
ranged to carry both freight and passenger 
cars, which are run on or off by means of 
connecting tracks, Oue steamer tows two 
barges, each of which carries from two to 
eight loaded cars. In this way 100 cars can 
be transferred every twenty-four hours, at ® 
moderate cost and with perfect safety. 
When the cars reach Henderson, on the Kea- 
tacky side of the river, they are drawa up 4 
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on to trucks of five feet gauge (upon 
all the Southern tee guint) 
n ingenious ‘* hois 

seen tocol feature of which is a 
. of jacks, connected by shafting 
oF asiven simultaneously by a station 
steam-engine. This operation takes 
i than two minutes per car and 
‘costs but & trifling sum. By the means 
of the ferry and car-hoist loaded cars are 
yon through from St. Louis to all points 
in the South without breaking bulk, The 
delay is insignificant, while the accommoda- 
tion and convenience to shippers is very 
Pullman’s Palace-cars, with every 
improvement and appliance of comfort and 
convenience, are thus run daily—or, rather, 
sightly—between St. Louis and Nashville, 
wd add greatly to the attractions of the 
route. The time between these great centers 
is only 14 hours, and can be easily reduced 
to 10 whenever the public may demand it. 
This route is from 60 to 250 miles, from 3 to 
94 hours, shorter than any other between St. 
Louis, Nashville, and the Southern and South- 
eastern cities, and 52 miles, or 3 hours, 
shorter from Chicago to all Southern points. 
When it is considered that St. Louis is 160 
miles west of Evansville, Chicago over three 
hundred miles north, and Louisville over 100 
miles east of it, with no other intermediate 
place possessing half its natural advantages, 
tis evident that the prosperity of Evans- 
yille ig not experimental, but will last, and 
ultimately make it one of the great interior 

cities of America. M. 





WEATHER HOUSES. 


Ovr readers will notice in another column 
a cut which represents a curious little man- 
tleornament, which is also a perfect Birom- 
eter, and will surely indicate the approach 
of astorm, and in such a simple and pleas- 
antmanner that any child can tell at a glance 
whenever there is to be a change in the 
weather, 

The House is made of metal, about eight 
inves in hight, handsomely decorated, hav- 
ing two doorways, with a little man or wo- 
man ineach entrance, and so arranged that 
the man is certain to walk out when it is 
likely to storm, and when the weather be- 
comes pleasant the lady in turn walks out to 
enjoy it. 

The Weather House should be in the pos- 
wssion of every family. They cost a mere 
trifle, and can always be obtained of the 
poprietor and manufacturer, Alvan L. Love- 
joy, 229 Washington st., Boston. 





IATURE'S SIGNALS OF DISTRESS. 


Utcers, sores, pimples, blotches, and all 
distempers which affect the external portions 
of the body indicate an unclean condition of 
the venous fluid, They are, 80 to speak, the 
teat petitions of the system for purification 
and relief Respond to the appeal by re- 
trting without delay to the most wholesome 
md perfect Blood Depurent ever com- 
bonded—Scoviti’s Buioop anp Liver 
Smur. The Concentrated Extract of Sarsa- 
Peril, Stillingia, and other invaluable anti- 
*plic and alterative plants and herbs form 
p le basis of this powerful remedy, which 
Vil promptly arrest the progress of scrof- 

ulceration and eradicate all disorders 
Which affect the flesh, muscles, or glands, or 
Ps the skin, when every internal medi- 

and outward application employed in 

bo called “regular practice” has utterly 

ed. For sale by druggists and medicine 
dalers every where. 





THE BABCOCK IN BOSTON. 


Piss new Babcock Engine in Bulfinch 
thas already Paid its cost by efficiency 
quenching three fires without alarming 
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J. V. FARWELL & CO. 


THE attractions of the Chicago market in 
dry goods were never so great as this spring. 
In addition to the immense stock of new 
goods on sale, Messrs. Farwell & Co. will, 
on the opening of the spring trade, place the 
balance of their immense retail stock on sale 
in job lots, having determined to devote 
their entire energies and their immense build- 
ing to the wholesale business. 





DEATH TO THE PESTS. 


INTESTINAL worms are the most terrible 
scourges of childiood, and it is inexcusable 


‘in any mother to permit these discusting 


parasites to infest the bodies of her o Ispring, 
when a few doses of Dr. Rogers’s VEGETA- 
BLE Worm Syrup would effectually root 
them out. There can be no objection to 
giving this safe and wholesome preparation 
whenever the presence of worms is even 
suspected, as its operation is beneficial in all 
disorders of the stomach, bowels, and nerves 
whice resemble the effects produced by these 
vermin. The ordinary vermifuges have an 
execrable taste and contain mercury. Chil- 
dren detest them and they are all more or 
less dangerous. Dr. Rogers’s Worm Syrup, 
on the contrary, is perfectly palatable and 
does not contain a particle of mineral sub- 
stance. It is a thorough remedy, bringing 
away not only the worms, but the mucous 
in which they are engeniered. For sale by 
druggists and medicine dealers every where, 








WEATHER VANES. 


A. J, Tiarnris & Co.,73 Kingston Street, 
Boston, are probably the largest and best- 
known Weather Vane manufacturers in the 
country. E:mblematic gilt signs and crest- 
ings are got up in the best style by this re- 
liable firm. Churches, school houses, stables, 
and other buildings can be furnished with 
vanes, etc., at short notice. Send to Harris 
& Co. for an illustrated catalogue. 





HOW TO SHIRTEN LIFE. 


Tne recipe is simple. You have only to 
catch a violent cold and neglect it. Aber- 
nethy, the great English surgeon, on being 
informed by a lady that she had on/y a bad 
cough, exclaimed: “ What would you have, 
madame—the plague?” The worst coughs 
and colds are, however, conquerable. Dr. 
Hauu’s Lune Bausam is their Afaster. No 
matter how obstinate they may be, they 
have to yield to this balm for all pulmonary 
irritation. In Whooping Cough and Croup 
it immediately allays the alarming symp- 
toms, and should, therefore, be always with- 
in reach where there are young children. 
The happiest effects attend its use in Bron- 
chitis, Pneumonia, Asthma, Diphtheria, and 
all other distressing or dangerous maladies 
that attack the organs of respiration. When 
cod-liver oil, hydrocyanic acid, and all the 
pet remedics of the faculty for consumptive 
symptoms have proved useless, the Balsam 
will in a majority of cases effect a cure. 
For sale by all druggists and medicine deal- 
ers everywhere. 








R. B. Parsons & Co., Nurseri&s and Green- 
houses, Flushing, N. Y., offer a lurge assort- 
ment of lawn trees, flowering shrubs, roses, 
Chinese magnolias, rhododendrons, azaleas, 
and camelias. Catalogues furnished on ap- 
plication. Packages delivered in New York. 





A FORTUNATE DISCOVERY. 


Tanks to scientific research, the Vege- 
table Kingdom has yielded medicinal agents 
which more than supply the places of Cal- 
omel and Blue Mass, without producing the 
frightful secondary effects of those danger- 
ous poisons. These powerful and harmless 
specifics are incorporated in Dr. Mort’s 
VEGETABLE LIvER PiLLs, which owe their 
wonderful efficacy in all bilious disorders 
mainly to the newly-discovered botanic 
alteratives. The pills are painless in their 
operation and leave the liver, the stomach, 
and the bowels, upon which they act simul- 
taneously, in a condition of vigorous health 


and with the ability to perform their im-_ 


portant functions naturally and regularly. 
Of all the cathartic and corrective medicines 
introduced by modern pharmacopolists they 
are the safest and most thorough. For sale 
by druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where. 














Tne Way To Save Money anv Hearn. 
—The hot weather of summer Is a sore trial 
to the wives and mothers who have fam- 
ilies to sew for and a0 sewing machine to do 
it with. ‘There is no excuse, however, for 
any family, however poor, remaining long 
without a sewing machine, when the Im 
proved Wilson is for sale so cheap and on 
such easy terms. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that the Wilson is in every respect a 
first-class machine; but, being made by a 
company not in the great ‘‘ Ring,” it is sold 
ata fair price, which every one who nceds 
a machine can afford to pay. Salesroom at 
707 Broadway, N. Y., and in all other cities 
in the United States. The company want 
agents in country towns. 





KILL EVERY PLANT, 


Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use Carsotic PLant Protector, 
and save them from the ravages of these 
“ Parasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Vegetable Life, but Infallible in its action. 

Prices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular to Kipper, WrTnereLtL & 
Co.’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 

Great chance for agents. 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
tmprovement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair toa 
beautiful black or brown. Easily applied 
and a success every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
Dame implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 





ALLeN’s Luna Batsam!—For the cure of 
Consumption and all Diseases that lead to 
it, such as Coughs, Neglected Colds, Pain in 
the Chest, and all Diseases of the Lungs. 
As an Expectorant it has po equal. It has 
now been before the public for a number of 
years and has gained for itself a world-wide 
reputation. Physicians recommend it in 
their practice, and the formula from which it 
is prepared is bighly commended by medical 
journal. Every Druggist sells the Balsam. 





Crarrep hands, face, and all roughness 
of the sk certainly cured by using the 
Juniper Tar Soap, made by Caswell, Hazard 
& Co., New York. It surpasses all other 
remedies, as it will prevent roughness of 
the skin if used during cold weather. It is 
conveniently applied, avoiding all the 
troubles of the greasy compounds now in 
use. It can be used by ladies with the 
most tender skin, without irritation or 
pain, making it soft and clear. Sold by 
druggists generally. 





Don’t hawk, hawk, spit, spit, blow, blow, 
and disgust everybody with your Catarrh 
and its offensive odor, when Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy will speedily destroy all 
odor, arrest the discharge, and cure you. 





Foster Bros, of Brooklyn, have in 
connection with their large Carpet busi- 
ness a department for Curtains and Up- 
holstery Goods. Warehouse 257 Fulton 
street. 





Locxwoop & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad- 
way, New York, transact a general bank- 
ing business, including the purchase and 
sale, our commission, of all marketable se- 
curitics. Accounts of banks, bankers, and 
others solicited. 





A NEGLECTED Cough, Cold, or Sore 
Throat, which might be checked by a simple 
remedy, like ‘* Brown's Bronchial Troches,” 
if allowed to progress, may terminate seri- 
ously. 

TIOUSEKEEPERS, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean- 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated ware, 
ete. Try it. Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nisbing stores, and jewelers. Corrin, REb- 
inctron & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 


Basset Bac. tec 
TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 


A NEW way of running a book. Can 
sel] thousands. Address MurRay Hrwt Pus- 
Lisuine Co., 129 East 28th st., N. Y. City. 

Frost Troubles, Burns, Sores, Corns, Piles, 
and all Skin Complaints are quickly cured by 
Daliey’s Pain Extractor. 20 cents. 


Sce the New Prize Sunday-school Books. 
Warren, Broughton & Wyman, N. Y. 














“Apyice.—Send tor Free Price-lists, 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 


Buy the Iron Clad Milk Pail. 
Try Dome Lead Stove Polish. 
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A Scccessror Piaso-rorts Estasiisnyest.—Mr. Menry 
F. Miller, some ten years ago, established his present 
busi and i manufacturing the Instruments 
which have since gained the highest reputation, and are . 
now widely known as the “ Menry F, Miller” plano. Mr. 
Henry F. Miller, a practical mechanic and thorougt ma- 
sician, made from the outset only first-class instruments, 
and has, by untiring energy and skill, produced such 
pianos as have insured for hima remarkable degree of 
success, as his establishment bas gained an enviable repu- 
tation in business circles, and the “Miller” pianos are 
now being sold by the trade throughout the United States 
and Canadas among the leading pianos of the country. 
Thelr introduction Into the public schools of Boston, their 
constant use in the New Eng'and Conservatory of Music, 
the Boston Mus‘c School, and other well known public in- 
stitutions places them at once In a position that the pub- 
lic must recognize has been won by their merits. This 
must not only be of influence to the purchaser, but bas 
already attracted the attention of piano dealers through- 
out the country to such an extent that this establishinent 
in amount of business done. now ranks among the largest. 
Many of our best artists speak unqualified!y in praise of 
the beautiful singing tone, perfect action, and general ex- 
eellence found in thes: pianos, and their dally use by so 
many of our resident musicians is constantly strengthen- 
ing the favorable opinion so generally expressed, Hanzi 
F. Mitre, 344 Pashington Street, corner Hayward Place, 
Boston, 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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TRE CENTAUR LINIMENT 


bas cured, does cure, and will cure more cases 
of Rheumatism, stiff joints, swellings, and 
lameness upon man and beast in one day than 
all other articles have in a hundred years. One 
says: “I have not beld a pen in seven months, 
Now I am all right.’ Another that ‘* the Cen- 
taur Liniment cured a frightful burn without a 
scar.’’ Another: ‘It restored to use a hopeless- 
ly lame horse, worth four hundred dollars,” 
ete. Try itonce. It is a wonderful thing. 





Children cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, 
a substitute for Castor Oil. It assimilates 
the food, cures Wind Colic, and causes 
natural sleep. It does not contain morphine, 
is pleasant to take, never gripes, and never 
fails. The best physic known. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 

DYSPEPSIA: Its Varieties, Causes, Effects, and low to 
Cure it without Drugs. Price 50 cents. 

VITAL FORCE: How Wasted and How Preserved: or, 
Abuses of the Sexual Fun-tion. Their Causes, Symp- 
toms, Effects, aud Means of Prevention and Cure. 
Price 50 cents. 

HOW TO @ATHE: A Guide for Using Water in Preserv- 
ing Health an’ Curing Diseases. Price 30 cents, 

A FATUER S ADVI_E To EVERY BOY. Price 20 cts, 

A MOTHER'S ADVICE TO EVERY GIRL. Price 20 cts, 

Address E. P. MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New Vork, 
CHEVALIER'S LIFE FOR THE 


TIAIR restures cray hair, stops its falling, is an agreeable 
dressing. Sold everywhere, 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES. 

Pot Plants suitable for immediate flowering. 
Sent Safely by Mail, Postpaid. 
Your choice of the following splendid varieties, 

5 for $1; 12 for $2. 

Caroline Manais, Devo iensis, 
Sombrieul, Levison Gower, 
Nina, Safrano de deur Pay 
Arch luke Charles, 














Emotion, 
Isabella Sprunt, Pierre St. Cyr, 
Regalis, Mad. Bravy, 
Agriopina, Louis P: tilip, 
White Ciuster, Pick Daily 
Madile, Christine Nilsson, Amie Vibert, 
La Pacto'e, Qourbon Queen, 


Cornelia Cooke, Mad. Kussel, 
Celine Forrester, Mad. Damazine. 
Por 10 cents additional we send magni ent Premie 
um Rose, Count La Barthe. Elezant Descriptive 
Catalogue, 10 cts: or presented free to every purchaser. 


Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
ROSE GROWEKS, 
WEST GROVE, CHESTER CO., PA, 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
indicate the changes in the weather 
and are pretty mantel ornaments, The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, ‘Sent, prepaid, to ang 
address, safely packed, upon receipt of 

2 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 

229 Washington Street, Boston. 

Special price to dealers. 


WESTERN HOMES WITH EDUCATION] 
AL FACILITIES.—Thayer College, 8. D. Cochran 
D.D., President, at Kidder, Missouri, on the Nannatbal 
and St. Joseph R R,is now open. Farmers, Mechanics, 
fradesmen, and others secure a homestead exriy, af 
low prices, where your cluidren can be well educated, 
and where a fine healthy climate and very fertile 
soil will enable you soon to gain a competency, 
‘Address A. METZ, Agent New England Colony, Kidder, 
Mo. 














ican News Co., N. Y. 
paper of six colors. Price @1, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINT- 
MENT.—Dyspe sic is the most depressing of banan all- 
ments, The [ilis = cure * 37 ome The pn | 
is eyaall re and speedy in its operation on sores an 
craptions. Sold 78 Malden Lane, N.Y. Price, 25 cents 
per box or pot. Ask for new style. The old is covnter- 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


THERE #6 some complaint among the com- 
*iission houses and the manufacturers’ agents, 
as well as among the importers, the jobbers, 
#nd the retailers, of a slackness of trade—or, 
rather, that the business of the week has not 
ahogether equaled their expectations. But 
the business of the week has been as large 
as ought to have been expected at this sea- 
son, netwithstanding; and, if merchants 
will indulge in extravagant and un- 
reasonable expectations, they will in- 
evitably be disappointed, as a matter 
of course. There is as much business 
doing as usual in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, and we are so close on to spring that 
a very rapid increase in the demand is to be 
looked for. Next Saturday will be the first 
day of spring, and the opening of the season 
is confidently looked forward to with lively 


anticipations, which are not likely to be dis- 
appointed. There are a large number of 
Western buyers in the city who have been 
deterred from purchasing to a certain extent 
by the bad weather and the obstructions to 
transportation caused by the snow and ice; 
but it will not be prudent to defer their pur- 
chases much longer. In most descriptions 
of domestic cotton goods prices are firm, 
but in woolens the market shows less firm- 
ness, and there is a surplus of goods in first 
bands, which the manufacturers are endeav- 
oring to prevent an increase of. 

Unbleached sheetings and sbirtings are in 
fair demand for standard makes ; but the 
stock in first hands is by no means large. 
The sales have been in comparatively small 
lots, but prices are firm on an advance 
of half a cent a yard in all the finer makes. 
The licht weights are firm in price and in 
good demand, without much activity. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings have 
been in active demand during the week, with 
considerable sales. Prices have been gen- 
erally marked up—Wamsutta .and New 
York Miils full one cent a yard, some of the 
medium qualities half a cent, and the favor- 
ite makes of sheetings two to two and a half 
cents a yard. 

Printing cloths are in less demand. Sales 
64s, extra quality, in the gray, are made at 
74 cents for immediate delivery. 

The demand for prints has become quite 
active, and the sales from first hands are 
large enough toencourage the agents, who 
are displaying very attractive assortments of 
new styles. Prices are firmand the Western 
and Southern buyers are laying in large 
stocks, 

Printed lawns, percales,:and cretonnes are 
in good supply; but the demand for these 
goods ig somewhat checked by the severe 
weather. 

Ginghams are now in more active de- 
mond, with increasing sales and steady 
prices, 

Coiten duck is in better demand, with im- 
proving sales, Prices of the various makes 
are unchanged and steady. 

Cotton drills are in fair demand for the 
standard makes at steady prices. 

Cotton yarn is in steady demand, with 
moderate sales at unchanged prices. 

Corset jeans of the best makes are selling 
freely, but in small lots. Prices are steady. 

Cambrics of the best black and. assorted 
colors are in steady demand, with sales to 
the usual extent at this season. 

’ Rolled jaconets are without special move- 
ment, but there isa steady demand for cer- 
tain colors and prices are firmly maintained. 

Silesias are in steady demand from the 
slothiers; but there is not much doing in 
them for the general trade. Prices are stead- 
ily maintained. 

Apron checks are in better demand than 
for some time past, with active sales of the 
popular makes at steady prices. 

Denims of standard makes are in good 
demand and prices are firmly maintained. 
The stock in first hands is represented to be 
small, which restricts business in them. 

Cottonades are in more active demand, 
with better sales. Prices are firin. 

Worsted dress goods are selling more 
freely, and the agents are looking for a large 
spring business, at firm prices. 

Woolens are generally inactive, and there 
is but little doing in cloths and overcoatings. 
The clothiers are backward in making their 
selections, while the jobbers are buying very 
sparely. Prices are only steady. 

Fancy cassimeres are in the same condi- 
tion as cloths and overcoatings. There is a 
moderate business doing in the very choice 
styles, but for the lower grades the demand 
is very slack and the sales small. 

Satinets are in fair demand and prices are 
steady, but the sales are small. 

Flannels are without any special move- 
ment. The sales are to the usual extent of 

the season and prices are'steady. 
_ American linens do not vary much, either 
in the demand orin price. The sales are 
moderate, and rates unchanged but firm. 

Foreign goods are in better demand and 
the supply continues large. The importa- 
tions of the week have been in excess of five 
millions value in gold. - Sales from first 
hands of silks and 
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offerings of linens. and worsted fabrics at 
auction have been large, and the prices have 
been satisfuctory—to importers at least; al- 
though in some instances parts of the in- 
voices offered were withdrawn. 


Weekly Market Deveiw. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


Reportep Expressty ror “ Tas INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
178 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


COFFEES.—The “market continues strong 
for Brazils, with indications ofstill higher prices, 
Maracaibo, Laguayra, Costa Rica, and sundry 
Coffees which are generally sold soon after 
arrival hayé become scarce, as but few have 
arrived for the past month, and this adds to the 
drain on the stock of Brazils. Late telegrams 
show strong Rio and European markets. East 
India Coffees are relatively low and in good 
demand. As there is a fair stock, however, 
a further rise is not expected at present, unless 
Rios lead the advance. 


FISH AND SALT.—The supply of Dry Cod 
is increased by large arrivals. The market is 
firm but less active. Massachusetts Mackerel 
are in small supply and active demand. Halifax 
arrive freely and sell readily. Prices are firmly 
maintained on all. Smoked Herring area little 
higher. Dutch are in better demand, at higher 
rates, advices from Holland strengthening hold- 
ers. Liverpool Fine Salt continues in active 
demand, with a restricted trade, consequent 
upon the paucity of supplies. The market is 
firm, without further advance. Bulk is in good 
jobbing request and prices are well sustained, 
notwithstanding the abundant supply. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—The market shows an 
improved demand, the business being in excess 
of any week for some time past. Malaga 
Raisins are steady and not overplenty. Currants 
in sellers’ favor. Citron is higher. Sardines 
firm. Turkey Prunes active, with a slight 
shading on some qualities. Nuts generally 
firm. Green Fruits steady. 


MOLASSES.—Choice lots New Orleans are 
held very firmly, holders being confident of a 
better market and higher values in the near 
future, the Southern market ruling very firm 
and high, and no further receipt at hand or in 
transit. Off grades are somewhat irregular, not 
being wanted by the trade; but for the best of 
these full rates are obtained. The business in 
foreign is confined to a small jobbing demand, 
the stock being too small and poorly assorted 
to attract attention. Prices are unchanged. 
Boilers await a better supply before commenc- 
ing operations. 


RICE.—The market for Carolina is steady, 
with a fair demand. Light stock and but little 
arriving. East India is in fair supply and good 
demand, at unchanged figures. 








SPICES are without noticeable change gen- 
erally. Stocks are not heavy, the jobbing de- 
mand is good, and prices firm. There is not 
much doing in whole parcels. 


SUGARS.—A large business has been trans- 
acted in Refined. The production increases and 
the outlet is larger. A continued iocreased 
demand from the interior, with the local re- 
quirements, about absorbs tbe production. 
Values have not quotably changed. Most of 
the refineries are again in operation, the in- 
creased request warranting a larger supply. 
The market closed steady, without special 
activity. Raws are firmly held. The stock is 
very light; but, with arrivals just at hand and 
more expected, refiners are not eager to operate 
unless at a concession, being moderately sup- 
plied from recent purchases. The trade con- 
fine their purchase mainly to Refined, it being 
relatively cheaper. 


SYRUPS.—The market is firm, and, with 
the very light stock and small production, 
values favor sellers on all grades. The scarcity 
of Foreign and high price of Domestic Molasses 
has some effect on the values of Syrups. Sugar- 
house is firm at extreme rates, with a very 
small supply and no production. 


TEAS.—There is a fair demand for invoices 
with a good line trade and a brisk demand from 
retail dealers. Greens.—New Crop goods of fine 
quality sell freely at full prices, while lower 
grades are irregular. Japans are selling at un- 
changed prices. Oolongs and Souchongs are 
improving. Strictly choice goods are becoming 
scarce, while fine goods at medium prices are 
being rapidly picked up. ‘The market has an 
improved tone and deulers more confidence. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Etc.—The receipts of 
Flour have been more liberal, and, with a light 
local and restricted shipping demand, prices 
favor buyers. Concessions have been made on 
nearly all grades, more noticeable on shipping 
qualities. Exporters are inclined to operate at 
present values, but are deterred by the difficulty 
of procuring freights. The provincial trade 
has been light and confined to inferior grades, 
with some small shipments of Good and Choice 
Extras to the West Indies. The wretched con- 
dition of the streets keeps the local demand to 
immediate wants. Southern Flouris very dull; 
but the small stock prevents much diminution 
in prices. California and Oregon are scarce, 
and salable at $10 to $10.50. Choice Spring 
Wheat Extras are in larger supply than other 











weak and dull at easier rates. Corn Meal 
is in fair demand and in buyers’ 
favor. Oat Meal is in good demand and 
steady. Buckwheat Flour continues dull, 
without material change in value. Feed moves 
moderately. The Wheat market is lifeless and 
prices nominal. Large holders decline yielding, 
in view of the light stock, and millers confine 
their purchases to small lots, at easier and ir- 
regular prices. The want of tonnage debars 
shippers from operating, and the market is 
quiet and variable, holders asking 2 to 3 cents 
per bushel more than buyers will acceed to. Re- 
ceipts, 55,460 bushels. Exports, 38,291 bushels. 
Corn is asbade easier and irregular, the want 
of freight-room seriously restricting business. 
Closed rather firmer. Receipts, 93,231 bushels. 
Expo 207,086 bushels. Oats are freely of- 
fered at somewhat lower rates. Closed steady. 
Receipts, 141,690 bushels. Rye is dull and 
nominal; the few sales made-are for milling. 
Barley is in fair demand and firm for choice. 
Ordinary is dull and irregular. Barley Malt in 
00d request and firm for prime. Quoted val- 
at of Rye, Barley, and Barley Malt are all nom- 
nal, 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—But few Bricks 
arrive from river points and not many from 
Long Island. Trade is slightly better but lacks 
animation. Pricesaresteady. Cement is steady. 
Glass is higher for French Window. No change 
in other sorts. Builders’ Hardware firm and 
foreign goods buoyant in value, under advices 
of higher rates in Europe. Hair steady. Lime 
is in very light demand, at unchanged rates. 
The price of Cut Nails has been advanced 
cent per pound. Paints are firm and inactive. 
Lumber is in limited request, the bad condition 
of tbe streets interfering with business. Stocks 
are gradually growing less and values without 
uotable change. Southern Pine inactive. 
ressed Boards steady. Pine Plank in moder- 
ate demand. Shingles dull. Lath quiet, at un- 
changed values. 


COTTON.—The demand for “ spot”’ Cotton has 
been light, without quotable change. Holders 
do not press sales. For forward delivery the 
sales are small at a slight reduction. The 
market is tame. 


HOPS are firm, with sales in the interior of 


large parcels at very full values. Nothing doing 
in Old. Foreign steady at quoted values. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides are firm, 
although there is but little doing, the trade being 
pretty well supplied. River Plate are heavy, 
but no lower. Leather is in active demand for 
export, with a moderate request for home con- 
sumption. Prices are firm and the market 
steady. 


LIVE STOCK.—The market for Beeves 
opened firm, but eased up during the week and 
closed to &% cent below Monday’s rates. The 
supply of Cattle, in connection with Western 
Slaughtered and forwarded here, is more than 
sufficient for the demand, and removes all ap- 
prebensions on buyers’ part of ascarcity for 
any few consecutive days. Delays in arrival at 
times gives sellers a temporary advantage ; bat 
butchers buy lightly in such exigencies, and are 
not slow in crowding the market down on sud- 
den fullsupplies. The demand has fallen off. 
‘The Lenten season being near at hand, butchers 
are not desirous of a surplus stock. The range 
of price for the week has been 73{ to 8% 
cents per pound for dry Cows, Heifers, and 
Coarse Oxen; 9 to 14 cents for Ordinary to 
Prime Native Steers; avd 1644 for a few Extra 
selections, suitable for the annual display on 
Washington’s Birthday. Fat Bulls 4 to 4% 
cents, live weight. Milch Cows are very dull 
at $35 to $80 per head. But few choice are now 
sent to market, being kept back for the Butter 
season. The arrival of Veal Calves has been 
extremely light, but prices had a downward 
tendency at the close. The market is not active 
for Sheep; but a moderate business has been 
going on at 54g to 8 cents per pound, witha 
few Extras at 81f cents. The average quality 
was noticeably good. The supply is fully equal 
to the demand. Swine have not been oflered 
alive. The market opened at 64/ to 7% cents 
for City Dressed, 534 to 6% ecnts for Western, 
and closed to cent less on all. 


METALS.—American Pig Iron is firmly held, 
with a quiet market. Scotch steady, with a 
small jobbing request. Present values tend to 
restrict manufacturing operations and many 
consumers are working on short time. Amer- 
ican Rails quiet. New English dull. Old active, 
at extreme rates. Scrap is firm. Refined Bar 


dull. Steel in small supply and firm. Ingot 
Copper is firm and less active. English a shade 
higher, but slow of sale. Manufactured firm. 
Pig Lead quiet. Bar steady. Spelter firm and 
inactive. The market for Pig Tin is firm, but 
has become quiet. Plates are in small stock, 
less active request, but decidedly firm. Iron 
Wire in more active demand. Zinc firm. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Pot- 
ashes is steady and prices sustained. Pearls in 
small supply and uncalled for. Candles firm. 
Coal in good demand, with a light stock of 
Foreign. Domestic active and firm, with 
increased receipts. Cooperage Stock active. 
Drugs and Dyes in better request, with but 
slight changes in values. Dyewoods in large 
supply andnodemand. Feathers quiet. Guano 
in increased demand Gunny Bags and Cloth 
quiet. Hay in good request and moderate re- 


ceipts. Straw in fair demand. Hemp quiet. 
Horns firm. India Rubber higher and more ac- 
tive. Paper and Paper Stock firmer. Clover 
Seed in increased demand. Timothy firm. 
Calcutta Linseed active and prices favor sellers. 
Goat and Deer Skins firm, with more activity. 
Stearine more active. Sumac in moderate de- 
mand, Tallowsteady, with light shipments, for 
want of berth-room. Kentucky Tobacco firm, 





grades and very dull. Receipts for the week 
379 bbis. rts 21,364 bbls. The supply 





wear have been made in smal lots. But the 





of Rye Flour is ample and the market 





with light demand. Seed Leaf quiet. Freights” 


business . thereby. material} 
change easier, the advance 4 gold eat Ex. 

1€ export trade in Cotton, Provision Toulating 
ete., increasing thé supply of bills 8, Produce, 
a shading in sterling. and cans) 


OILS, NAVAL STORES Ero.—Cry 
and Whale steady, Linseed cantina = 
haden firm. Crude Cotton Seed in smal 4.” 
son, steady. Refined in ful) supply pe 
$e steady. Palm firm and scarce,  Qliy, doll 
rime Winter Lard steady. Petr») ee 
changed, with a restricted ex pe Bh 
some pressure to sell at the Creek mat “. 
Naptha inactive and nominal, Spirits Tre 


tine ti 
= quiet. Rosin inactive, Tar and Dich 


PROVISIONS.—The Pork market has rj 
strong, with a further advance On all Hog “ 
ducts. The export and consumptive eae 
has largely increased. The €xports of Bacon 
are enormously large, bei 

a ay ole which brevets 
stock o ork is light, 

Hog Tying baring ee worked dag “' 
con is in active request for the C ‘ 
Meats are in good demand and atighte ny 


Lard slightly higher, with a Speculative de. 


WOOL.—The market continues inactive, 9). 
though there is more inquiry than for some 
time past.. Dealers do not make ADY conces 
sions; but cannot induce maaufacturers to take 
hold at present prices for Wool with the lo 
ruling of manufactured goods, Foreign is in 
Rotter nequent, with an ample supply for all te 
E oe Boston mark 
stagnant as ours. pdt dt 


4 ‘Table ef Quotations will be found in another 
column. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY pro 
DUCE MARKET. 


Medium; are 

less firm, in consequence of the supplies fro ‘ 

Fair to guod State moves yeep | and pl any 
as to 


8 . Thereis a moderate local f and ile 
Rastern request, We quote; ca" Gomand ted gis 


Orange County Pails and Creamery, @ B. 
















River Pails, Selected.........+-.--2-. es 
State Dairy, Good to Prime..... 5 ail 
State Dairy, Poor to Fair.......... @3 
Stxte Welsh Tubs, Poor to Choice. @4 
State Firkins. Poor to Choice... 5 an 
Western Firkins and Tubs... 430 
PETE vncscaceses sevsccesces @3 
Grease Butter..........esseee-- @R3 








CHEESE.—Receipts, 29,116 boxes. Exports, 1,10.2% 
pounds. The market is strong. with a fair local request 
and active export dem»nd. Included in the receipts and 
exports are between seven and eight thousand boxa 
Canada Cheese. Values: . 
State Factory, Fancy X....... 
State Pactorv, Fa'r to Prime. 
State Factory, Inferlor....... 
Western Factory, Ordinary to Prime.... 
State Farm Dairy, Ordinary im 
English Dairy... 
Conn, Pineapple. 
Skimmed Cheese 


EGGS.—The market ts dull and lower prices rile, Re 
pea 2,294 bbis, An increased supply is expected. We 
quote: 














Canada, 
Western, fair to extra, pee 
State, Penn., and Jersey, “* wt GF 


POULTRY AND GAME. —Live Poultry are In fair de. 
mand and lower, Dress-d in good supply and slig'tly 
easier in prices, more especially on poor lots. Game's i 
fair stock and moderate demand... Venison excessively 











dull, We quote: 
Live Fowls and Chick per B.. b@ 
Live Turkey , per Th... -..cceee oe 


Live Ducks, ner pair ... 
Live Geese, per pair .... 
Dressed Fowls and Chicke 
Dressed Turkeys, per B 
Dressed Geese. per B,... 
Grouse, per pair...... 
Partridges, per pair.. 
Hares, per pair... ... 
Venison, Short Saddles, per Ib. 
” Whole Deer, per Ib ... «++ 


REESWAX.—In moderate demand, at steady prices. 
Receiptssmall. Sales 3.2°0 ponads at 34 and 35 cts pet 
pound for Western and Southern. 

BROOM CORN In fair demand in small lots for Now 
New Hurl, 7% cts,; N-w Green, 5 to 6 cts.; New Mixede 
4 to = : and Old Mixed 3 to 4 cts. per pound, Receipts, 

ules, 





no BSRR 


BRANS.—Recelpts, 6,891 bushels. Exnorts, 1,(92 bushels. 
The ket is firm for Mediuns and Marrowiats witt 
some demand for the latter for shipment, Red Kidsey 
higher. We quote: 












M fats, Prime. per bushel......sssereree 92 1528 8 
fe soir to oned per bush a ai 
Red Rida . 2 19 418 
e ney, f 
Kidney, access 8100 58 
PEAS are In moderate demand, and principally 
Green, at steady values. We quote: ‘ 
Southern Black Eye. per two-bushe! bar. 26 
Green. ordinary t» prime, per bushel 15 
Canada, free. in barrels .....-..00. + ie 
“in bulk, in bond “ 
POTATOES,—Sweet aresteady. Irish are firm, with » 


age demand; but dealers look for a decline on the ope 


g of navigation. We quote: 





mae Rose, 
rdinary, oocees ? 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl.........- Aes sseees ee haa 
STIO DRIED FRUITS.—There fg an impr 
Pawan 5 (a and Peaches at unchanged, po “4 
Blackberries are lower. Cherries steady. i 
Raspberries scarce and higher. We quote: 









.4@ 
Apples, State and Western. per Ib.. ae | 
a Southern, ao aw ee “4 é, 
he arters, “ sesesee* 
Peaches, Georgia and NO. Peeled, per, Ib.-.J6 Al 
ps Virginia, 7 5 @ 
c | en Unpeeled, per, Ib.. cman “4 i ’ 
uarters, Be mM 
Blackberries, per, Ib.. ...2-++++++ 2 
Cherries, © Sgaene ai 
Plums, eee 35 G8 


Raspberries, ee 


Ordinary, per b 
Cranberries, per bushel 
on per bbl. 
Peanuts, per bushel.... 
Hickory Nuts, “ = ..+« 
Pecan Nuts, per Ib......-++-++eeeess* 


GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: 





= 








oomeese 


per bbl 
Branish Onions, per crate, 3 bushels.. 














active, with a decided scarcity of tonnage, and 





pinach, per bbl.....--+++++ 
Carrots, —  cceeseeeee 
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PRICES CURRENT. 





Groceries and Provisions. 


RAW SUGARS—Dorv:14a 
¥ 












8%: 
SF) a 13 


rown.. 
‘ut Loa! 
3 ty: 5¢ Sal 
iL mee ¢ 
Porto Rico, N— 42 — 8 


sh Is., N— 
and ado. .— 80 a—35 








House...--- 
TEAS Dorr: 
Young Hyson. 


deere . 





SPICES. 
Pepper. - 
Alspice... 





4 








a 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, tay er 205 a 
1 musc'1260 a 
a 
a 





80 

* Londn 13 20 50 

* Seediess 4 6 70 
” Val'ncia go 96 

Currants.....— 7 a— 8 

Prunes. new.— H a— 8 

Citron. —4i a— 42 


lines’ iigs—2: 4a— BD 
Bardia %* —37 a—3o 


itl-14 a—15 
Mapcaron om i i 
0 





Verwicell it 
Dor 


ganne SieOIT, Ere. 
hy 
a... 210 a 220 
Rasdass 325 360 
Pinca 30 os be 
2D 
a 
toes, 3 
nee 2 240 a 250 
beat Cy 4 doz. 275 a3 00 
Peas,2vedoz. —— a3d 
Lima Beans, 
Qredoz...—— a2 


208 
set 895 8 850 


a2 50 
Oysters, Tg 
i QnHdoz..—— a 220 


0 sters. Pic. in 
. _eaoe— — 250) 
Olives, 7. Ot 1een 


mare z—— a600 
re3,Ca! 
ds ft —— a 300 


Capres, Nonp. 
"ad joz eld —— a 400 
Trench 3 Must’a 





Glos: 
Starch, | Corn — - 10a ll 





e: 
sy Ba . 
Cured, City a 
” West'n.. 74 
BACON—SMoKeD. 
Breakfast.... 
Long Ciear, D. 


Short 
Short Ribbed .. 


Cnmberland .... a 7X 
LARD. 

Best Ket. Ref..... 9 a 9% 
TE Be ncccccccoeves GS 


Packet Beef.— — a1600 
Fulton M’k’t.22 00 
Sackee rad In 


FISH. 
DryCod,#qtl 600 a 675 
Hirasede 






+1800 a 2400 
C.y 
375 a 675 


1, B bo —21 
salt — “Dui: Sal ots. # 


Turis: i island, 
ush....—40 a —45 
Ashton" sfine 320 a 335 
—_— ngton 
SE —— a 2% 


In Kegs, N’castl— a— 7% 
“ American,— a— 6% 
60-B 





8¥a— 
CREAM OF TARTAR. 
Gr'nd Crystals. .50 a-—— 
Good Quality. ..40 a fre 


r 25 
SOAP.—Duty: 0 ® ota me iA 
Castile, a wae 12¥al3 

old.15 ald 
Castile, domestic. 10 ay 
Pale Family 





rafine 3 
‘Adam’ tine sup’r..27. a29 
° ord’ny.15%al9 
Ee 





prime. 
Rangoon, fair to 





Starch. Lndy— 6 a— 9 


Starch, Liss 
a—til 


Flour aod Grain. 


gos see — a150 
PORK 
Thin Mess, new — — ald 50 
Dutchess County 
FLOUR. 








St. Louis...... 773 a1275 
Ind., Ohio, 4 
aod Mich? 775 a 950 
Jowat Wik 
owa & Wis.t -ox 
Spring W. f 725 a 87 
Fxtra state...725 a 790 
State & West. 
Supers.. ..- 625 a 700 
(eee 400 a5 0 
Sour Flour....375 a 900 
Rve Flour..... 350 a 650 
Corn Meal: 
Brdv’ne,.. 390 a 39% 
Marsh’sC., 280 a 390 
Oat Meal.....675 a 80 
Buc ‘kwheat Fi. m 
P10. 300 a3 


“Wool, Hides, 
u Sax.Pfl’ePth— fi} a—75 
F. B, Merine—45 a—7d 


Ne.! Pulled ....—45 a—50 
Sb. Pulled .....—44 a—dd 
Valp. Unwash.- —2t a—23 
Texastine.. 37 

Texas co: arse. 





a 
Smyrna Cow. =3 a—26 
ae Wash..—36 a—0 
p's Chipset 9 

unw. fine ie 34 a—2 


ai. S.C. 
Co. 8. C. aay} 18 a—2 
BIDES~ Dorr: Free- 
G.&B. Ayres 


~~ Sit Co. 11% a~ 15 
Do.do.gr.sitd.—27 a—28 
Uronoco... —— %—2%6 
Bahia Dry... —— 9—20 
avanitia.ete —16 a—17 
Maracaibossd—15 a—20 
Maranh. ——s a—i7 
Matamoras. 
a ae ' 
Vera ras. 
Tam 

Galeries R: a, ed Fr Ka—li 
Do. Kins #rce— 17 «a— 18% 





Do. green....— 14 a— 14 
Ca iformadre— 25 a— 2 
Green.saWest—-— a—— 
CiySlauenter—— a—12 





WHEAT 
No, 1 millspz 174 a178 
ae a1 
No. zo. 160 alo 
--152 a 156 
Winter Red....180 a 195 
Amber Mich 195 a 200 
a 220 


White Mich. ..1 85 
CORN 


wae mixed 64 a—f6% 

Western yellow.66 a— bis 

White ili a— 7d 
6 





estern 
2 Rowed State. — 
Canada.......— 


Furs, Skins. 
gy ee Free. 
Ox. BLA. & RL rac 2800 


An al2 
FURS “AND SKINS—Un- 
dressed of all kinds, free 


Dh 300 3a 500 
bs yaaa 159 a300 
“ Western. 200 a 400 

OtterNo" tnpeel0)) al500 

Western 800 a1000 

Red FoxNortb 150 a 200 

Raccon South—4) a— 60 

“ West.com— 6 a—75 
* Nortb. ..—75 a100 
Mink Nortbe'n 300 a 809 


estern. 25 
Marten. North 200 a3000 
Goat Curacoa— 47 39—57% 
Tamv. eae — 


Wolf large.....20) a 35 
Wolfsmall...—75 a 125 
2000 





Oak, middie,.— 42 a— 44 











Oak, — egg 32 a—38 
Oak, cro .—-35 a—48 
] Henilock.light— 27 a—29 
Hemlock,mid,—27%a—31 
Heml'k.heavy—37 a— 30 
Hemlock.dam— 18 a— 26 





Drags and Dyes. 


paugs AND ! ES 


ae a 187 
y oa HD... ‘Kee 9 
ee trme—f) a— 62 

Nscecs a— 3% 


Ant yrez. a4 — 1444— 114 
Argo's.ref. gld— 26°: a— 31 
Arsenic now'’r,.z 2 #— 2 
Assatetiqa....—30 a—47 
Balsam Canivt eid 8°a—97 
BatsaraToiu,.—45 a—50 
Palsam Pern, 200 a 325 














THE INDEPENDENT. 








Cantharides,. 170 a 172 0-66 dez.— la— 2 
Opium. Tv.e’6 537 a 562 

















21 
Cardamoms.. 165 # 175 OxancAcid#meiazl a 
Castor O1i.....—16 «—18% reeves Pl 
Cabmomileti.—30 a—35 Potas 
— Pot 
zold.. —41 a—42 Rhi 
Cochinealtized 62 a—69 
Loch, Mex.goid 56 a—t0 Sal 
‘opperas.Am — lka— i f 
Cibeba Ls =o ty § i 
W -@. a 
Cute — 5 »— 5% Sarsa‘ilia.Mex 
Epson Salts — 2%wa— 26 aid...... ...—i54a— 164 
Gamboge. ¢ .— 5 65 Senna, £.1...—12 a—18 
Gum A ie. Senna. Alex..— 9 a—ll 
s‘tscur...—1 a—3 Shellac.cold..— 47 a~ 52 
Gum_ Arabi SodaAspsvwcerd 3Ke— 4 
vkd.. ely 


s 
.—5 a—65 SugarLead. W.2al6 
Gum Benzom—40 a— 50 Sulph. Qair.. —— &--— 





Gum Myrrh fartaric acids’ 1d52 a—58 
[Sea —33 a—38 Verdigris..... a—-3 
Gum Myrrb Vitrio! Blue.. — 11 <a— 13% 
ste -ances a—42 INDIGO—Dorry: Fri 
Guin fae a3 a—2 zal, #D.. 100 a 175 

GumTrag..fi.gd 50 a—57 Madras,......—8) al 
Hvd.Pota. Fne. Manilla... % al 
ana Fr..go.a—— a—— Caraccas.goid 70 a—%% 
d—70 al 
Metais, 


IRON— Dorr: Bars 
0c. 








ton; § 

&. Sheath gz yell. —27 
Pie. English & Pig, Bing... HOM n— 805 
Scovcn.ttor..55 06300 | Bolts........ 32 
Prg. 4 mericar475u 95000 TIN — Gane 1—VOTT: 
Bar, €pg,Am.11560 a120 00 lock, Free. 
Bar. Sw. ass.¢.120 00 9130 00 Plates and Sheets, 15 @ ct. 
Sheet. Russia 

dD. w= 16 a—lisy | oieee n.wbeld— a—37% 

Sheet. Singie, D. Straits, gola. .— 3244 a— 32) 

T.Common — 6%a8 —74 English. goid..— 31% a—32 


Plates 1. C.cnls 75 214 00 


Wrought. 234 Horseshee Plates 1. 0.. 1200 a1250 


5 cents # B SPELTER—(ZinN)—votv: 
Cut, “dann — -—a To Pigs, Bars, and Plates, 
add.....—— a5 $160 per 100 Ds. 

ea azd soe aoe Plates... void —7a — 7% 
nen... 5 a 725 om.. 8% ann 
OT—Dorty: 2X ct. WB. ZINC—Duty: In Pigs. 
D'p&ekioen — 11% gl - 100 bs.; Ray 20 
Buck,comp/c)Pibh— a— 124 
coP — Dorr: Pig and In nests:.... —l0%a— ll 


Oils, Naval Stores, etc. 


OIL—Dory: Paim 10, Ulive 
#2 59, Linseed Flaxseed,7 +4 


tb to gal. 30 cts; Sperm (fo1- Coty #230ms— —  a— — 
eign fisheries) and Whale, =: cecaas acon 
or other fish (foreign), 20 3 2387 
# cent. ad val. Tar # ppt NG 850 a375 
Olive @box.. 440 2925 | Piteh....... 4 a 450 
Olive inc. gail 25 a 130 hen: com std 278 2 390 
 # w— Sha 9 Do. No. 2#280D a4% 
= city. Spirits furpep —67}4a— 69 
tp —% a— 98 PETROLEU 





M—voTY: 

Crude, 2Uc., Ref 40c. 

Crudestd to 47 arav 
On. a 


Lins a Englisb—— @— 
Whaie crude —63, s—72 
Ref Wint—76 e— 8 

“ Kefspgs—-— a—— 


Sperm. crude. 1 155 
“ W.L'b’ch 175 0 180 
Rea. West dis- 
deynapeee! - po 
Lara Oi a4 om a—T3 
Kerosene, 
ol Meh Dory: Free. 5. aw. (in jobbing 
Thin ob.c#ton —— a4 lots). —20 a—20% 
NAVAL STORES — DUTY: Napthi.refitied (65 


Spts. Turpentine. 30cta. @ 
gal.: other kinds 20 # ct. 

sundries. 

asenee wen Free. 

Prime West’ 

‘Tennessee.... 


73 aravity)— 13}a— 1436 


eae ite 5 2D. 





HEMP—Doty: Kkussia $25; ER — 4 
Manilla $25: Jute $15; It cents ® and 30° # ck ad 
alian _ Sun und Sisal val. 
$15 ® to Blasting. ee a $75 

Rus nclet 1.2.21002215 00 Supolne. we 425 

Sisa!, gola ..— Swi — cececocee 2 625 

Manilia @b SREDS—bor OT: Tinseed 1 
OIG... -00-— ae Sage a ¥#D; Oe 

Jute. colic 2%a-— 4% ary, $ $1 % busn. of 50s; 

Amer.und'd 12008 —- = — Seed. 30 % cent. 


Do dressed 19000 
HAY— geen + 9% a— 10% 
NB ship#100D 110 a bh 2. Timothy ¥bu. 400 9 425 
Retail Lots..... 130 FiaxAm. rougb2 20 «230 











H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers S8t., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St.. New York. 


Onr sales of Butter and other ee are made 
direct to Retail Grocers (not to Jobbe Shippers). 
We therefore possess unusual facilities for. "getting the 
ful! market value for all goods consigned to us. 

Commission un gph ny ery Vualtry, etc., 19 5 per ct 
Flour, Grain, etc., 2% D 

Marking-plates ‘furnuned a on Y application. 





FOR FAMILY USE. 
THE 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE, 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 
MADE IN ANY PART OF THE 






WORLD. 
FOR FAMILY USE. 
PUMRMB.......cccccccccccce socccccscccs o++eeeeeee-0O Cents, 
Half Pints... widetentecceoncarnnaceleese eae 30 Cents. 





FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
F. E. SMITH & CO.’S 


Crashed White Wheat, 


Manufactared *, the ATLANTIC FLOUR watts, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Best known preparation of wheat for 
health and excellence. for general family use, and 
invalids. For sale by all Grocers. Pamphlets sent free. 


GREAT BEDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers, 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.-0. Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY ST., New York, 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON, No. 625 Broapwar,' N, Y., 














Awarded, over Eighty-two Competitors 
Tue Hieuest PReMiom 
ns sets TOLD, MAREN inant 
for the perfection of Sewing és and Button- 
Mac achines. ‘The only Gold’ Medal. for this brageh of 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DBY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO BVERY MERCHANT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Monpay, Evenssc, Feb. 17th, 1873. 

Tue following are the wholesale uet casb prices of all 
the leadne styles of Domestic Dry Goods geld m the New 
York market. [t is confidently betfeved that this weekly 
information. specially reported to Tus INDEPENDENT. (and 
more perfectiv than to any other newspaper ip the city) 
is worth. to everv dry goods mercnant, ten times the sub 
scription price of the paper. 
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CANTON FLANNELS. 
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MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY. 


Rich Laces and Lace Articles, 


Hdkfs, Collars, Shawls, Capes, Collar- 
ettes, etc., etc, 


French Embroidered Setts, Valen- 
cennes Setts, 


UNSURPASSED IN STYLE, 





at attractive Prices. 
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OBERHOLSER & KEEFER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


SILKS and 
FANCY DRY GOODS, 
WOOLENS, FLANNELS, WHITE GOODS 





HOSIERY, etc. 
827, 329, and 331 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
J. V. FARWELL & (0,, 
WHOLESALE 


NOTIONS, 


DRY GOODS, 


WOOLENS, 
MONROE & FRANKLIN STS., 


CHICAGO. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.’S~ 
Exposition of 


SPRING GARPETINGS. 


We have now open an unusually large assortment, in 
NEW DESIGNS and COLORINGS, of 


Dutch and Smyrna Carpets, 


in a great variety of sizes, 
AUBUSSONS, AXMINSTERS, ANR 
MOQUETTES, 


in drawing-room sizes and colored to match the new * 
holstery Shadings. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


manufactured specially to order for dining-rooms, lib 
ries, halls, and stairs. 


English Body Brussels, 

a splendid assortment, in NEW PRIVATE PATTERNB. 

Velvets and Tapestries, 

Three-ply and Ingrains, 

English and American OQil-Cloths, 
and a full stock of 

Druggets, Rugs, Mats, ete., ete 

ALL AT 


LOWEST MARKET PRICES.: 


HOTELS 


STEAMBOATS 
Carpeted and Upholstered 


IN THE BEST MANNER AND ON THE MOST 
FAVORABLE TERMS BY 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLES C0. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 


New Haven, Conn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MADAM FOY’S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


I ‘“* Best in the Market.’ i 
ASHWORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


sOLD BY 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing- 
Machine Company. 
ALEX. KING o., Agents, New York. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
IMPORTERS . AND JOBBERS OF 
DRY GOODS, 


427 and 499 Broadway, 305 Canal, and 27 
New York. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 




















Howard streets, 










‘* The Best are the Cheapest.” Ss : 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. ao=.. 
5a. 

aoa F 

> a 2 

Family Size, - - ane ; ZEss 
By mail, prepaid. ‘Bend P. O. Order or Draft. Sos 





CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 


rotection against ast disease. The surest mode 
of regaline health. — eg and ten-cent stamp for 
eory and Practice” 


THE URALEH-AIST COMPANY, 
178 Broadway, New York. 












Financial, 


—_—_——- 


THE RHODE ISLAND INTEREST 
LA 


In 1864 the State of Rhode Island re- 
peaied allits previous legislation in respect 
to the rate of interest to be paid for the use 
of money, and passed the following law: 


“Interest in the rendition of judgments, 
and in all business transactions where interest 
is secured or paid, shall be computed at the 
rate of six dollars on a hundred dollars for 
one year, unless a different rate is expressly 
stipulated.” 


This establishes a legal rate of interest, to. 


be enforced where no agreement is made, 
and at the same time leaves it to the dis- 
cretion of lenders and borrowers mutually 
to stipulate what the rate sbal! be, without 
any restriction. The average rate that is actu- 
ally paid ranges from 6 to 8 per cent. There 
is, of course, no usury law in Rhode Island, 
and no penalty for charging or receiving 
any rate agreed upon between the parties. 
They settle the matter for themselves, and 
the law contents itself with simply enforc- 
ing their contract. The same is true in 
Massachusetts, where the interest rate, in 
the absence of any agreement, is established 
by law at six per cent., while the parties 
may fix any rate they please, without any 
penalty. The average actual rate paid in 
that state is seven per cent. Connecticut 
and Maine have adopted the same theory. 
When will New York State imitate these 
good examples by repealing her usury law, 
and leaving the people free to make their 
own bargains in respect to the rate of inter- 
est? 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


WE desire to call particular attention to 
the thirteenth annual report of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, published in 
another column, for the year ending Dec. 
8ist, 1872. The progress of this imperial 
society is little less than marvelous. In 
1872, 23 in each of the three years preceding, 
it led all the other life companies in the vol- 
ume of business done—writing during the 
past year 12,491 policies, by which $51,-- 
$11,000 were insured. In the amount of in- 
surance written this exceeds the business of 
any company in the world during the same 

time, and that American company which 
" approaches nearest falls short of it seven- 
teen millions! The assets of the Equitable 
have reached the sum of $20,000,000 (Feb. 
ist), and are increasing by an annual in- 
come of nearly $8,500,000. These gigantic 
operations are kept in band by a board of 
managers of whom it is unnecessary to 
speak. Their honorable record is written in 
the history of their Society. 

Five years ago the superintendent of the 
New York Insurance Department recognized 
officially the influence of the Equitable’s 
management. In his report of 1868 he 
said: ** This corporation can be said to mark 
and distinguish the commencement of the 
recent astonishing progress in the business 
of life insurance.” That which was true at 
that time has been true every year since, 
until the $5,125,423 of assets then reported 
by the Equitable, and considered worthy of 
remark, as indicating such ‘“‘ astonishing 
progress,” have increased to $20,000,000, 
which are invested in first-class securities 
and according tolaw. And we happen to 
know that this advance has been made with- 
out any deviation from sound, conservative 
principles. As a natural result of .this wise 
management, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society has gained its present influential 
position, which we have no doubt it will 
always retain. 








MONEY MARKET. 


Tne supply of loanable funds in Wall 
Street has been so limited for the past week, 
and the Bank Statement on Friday showed 
such w heavy loss in currency, gold, and de- 
posits, that the conclusion is inevitable that 
funds have been temporarily withdrawn by 
the large money lenders, for the purpose of 
keeping up the exorbitant rates of interest 
on call loans, to which the Shylocks have 
got accustomed. It is certainly very strange 
that, while money is so abundant in London 
it is loaned at 1 per cent. and in Boston 
commands but 7 per cent, and is so plenti- 








ful in Montreal that itis sent here to be 
used in Wall Street, it has been loaning from 
day to day,on the very best securities, at 
1-32 to 1-16 a day, in addition to 7 per cent. 
Perannum. These continued to be the rates 
up to Friday, near the close of business, 
when the money-lenders were caught with a 
larger amount on their hands than they 
could use, and it was offered down to 4 and 
5 per cent. 

These exorbitant rates of interest are very 
damaging to the business interests of the 
country, and perhaps Congress will be 
made to understand one of these days that 
ten times the mischief is done to the people 
by a scarcity of currency than could possibly 
result from what is ¢alled an ‘‘ expansion.’ 
The fallacy that there can be such a thing as 
too much money for the good of the ‘people 

one of those strange misconceptions 
of the political economists which will in 
the course of time be exploded, like many 
other mischievous superstitions. But the 
country is paying very dearly now for the 
stupidity of a common financial misconcep- 
tion of the meaning of money and its true 
functions. 

‘The course of speculation in all eommod- 
ities, and more especially in what are called 
“fancy stocks,” as well as in regular invest- 
ment securities, has been hindered and ren 
dered very irrerular by the investigating 
committees in Washington, as well as in our 
state legislature. Congress, happily, is near 
its close; and, as there is little prospect of an 
extra session being called, the country 
has a chance of full ten months of 
freedom from any interference with the 
banks. or the currency. The latest at- 
tempt at an investigation is the ord- 
ering ® committee to investigate the 
affairs of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, to discover whether any bribes were 
paid to senators to induce them to pass the 
Subsidy bill. But it is too late now for any- 
thing to be done, and there is not the least 
danger of anything like a repeal of the 
subsidy. There is too much reason for be- 
lieving that these investigating committees 
are mostly got up in the interests of Wall 
Street operators who are short of stocks; 
and that congressmen and _ legislators, 
whether they know it or not, are made use 
of for such purposes by unscrupulous specu- 
lators, 

The course of speculation during the week 
has been generally ‘‘ bullish,” and at the 
close it was decidedly so. There has been 
another active movement in Western Union 
Telegraph stock, which on Thursday ad- 
vanced to 933. It afterward declined 1} per 
cent.; but a gradual advance is generally an- 
ticipated, and it is rumored tbat some sort 
of a compromise has been effected between 
the outside cornerers and the inside manag- 
ers, which may result in a rise to par before 
long. 

The completion of the Canada Southern 
Railroad, which was accomplished on Friday, 
has given impetus to a speculation in Toledo, 
Wabash and Western, as that road will. be 
greatly advantaged by the Canada Southern. 

New York and Harlem stock has been 
run up to 128,on the strength of new rumors 
about an extra dividend, for which there 
does not appear to be any authority. 

The gold market has continued very 
strong during the week, and the price closed 
at 114}, the highest point it has touched 
being 1143. 

The following shows the exports (exclusive 
of specie) from the port of New York to for- 
eign ports for the weck ending Feb. 18th and 
since the beginning of the year: 

1871. 1872, 1878. 

For the week..... og. 94.281,530 $4,999,957 $5,611,324 

Previously reported. 26,008,147 24,083,644 = 28,380,031 

Since Jan. Ist.....€30,349,677 28,423,001 34,029,257 

Price of gold......... 111% 110 111% 

The following shows the imports of for- 
eign dry goods and general merchandise at 
the port of New York for the week ending 
February 21st and since the beginning o 





the year: 

For the week. 1871, 1872. 1873. 
Dry goods......--..---.%2,663,591 $3,133,005 $5,281,755 
General merchandise... 4,341,556 4,895,259 4,701,700 





Total for the week....$7,005,147  @8.928,254 = @9.993,515 
Previously reported....37,133,958 46,814,331 53,688,477 
Since Jan Ist........-- $44,144,105 $54,812,595 $3,671,992 

The following are the dry goods imports 
included in the above for the same period : 
For the week. 1871, 1873, 1873, 
Entered at the port....... $2,663,591 $3,138,005 $5,281,755 
Thrown on market......- 2,936,937 8,088,113 4,785,626 
Since Jan. lst. 
Entered at the port...... $14,603,402 $23,110,049 $25,738,623 
Thrown on market,...... 14,943,924 28,111,802 24,127,426 

The exports of specie for the week ending 
Feb. 22d were as follows: 





GE PEE OU: 500i 5Faddcnessnedbbetecbasce $733,182 
Previously reported.... .... aceecapoenee 8,964, 004 
Total since Jan. Ist, 1873. ........--+06 $9,697,186 


The following is a comparative statement 
of the export of specie for 22 years from the 
port of New York to foreign ports, from 


Jan. lst to Feb. 22d, 1873, and for the cor- 
responding period of the undernoted years : 






































THE INDEPENDENT. 





INVESTING MONEY. 


Srecrax attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other stocks and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. f 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securitics to this 
office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted inte any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised in Tus INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain o 
better price for securities tu be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tue LNDEPENDENT, 8 Park Place, N. Y. 





No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, Feb. 24th, 1873. 

Tre CHESAPEAKE AND On10, the CENTRAL 
PaciFic and WeEsTERN PaciFic Bonps, all of 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe 
to be among the best and most desirable in- 
vestment securitics in the market, which in 
time must become very scarce; especially 
as the Government will probably pay off, 
in gold, $300,000,000 Five-TwentTies, and 
alarge amount of the money thus released 
from investment must be absorbed into this 
class of securities. 

The CuEsaPEAKE AND Omro Srx PER 
CrenT. GoLp Bonps, the total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon 
@ property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
and are fully equal in intrinsic value to the 
CENTRAL Paciric Bonps. They are issued 
in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, 
coupon or registered, and at their present 
market price (87} and accrued interest), are 
very desirable. 

The CentraL Pacrric Srx Per Cent. 
Go.tp Bonps are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000. They have for a 
long time ranged in market price near or 
above par. Their market price to-day is 
104} to 104}. 

The WEsTERN Pacrric Srx Per CEnr. 
Gotp Bonps amount to $2,735,000. This 
road is now consolidated with the CENTRAL 
Paciric, and the payment of its bonds, 
principal and interest, is assumed by the 
latter. As they have recently been intro- 
duced on the Stock Exchange, we expect 
to see them rapidly rise to the price of 
CENTRAL Pacirics, being substantially the 
same in character and value. Coupon Bonds, 
$1,000 each. Their market price to-day is 
942 to 95. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow 
interest, make collections, and conduct a 
general banking business in all its branches. 


FISK & HATCH. 


To Investors. 


To those who wish to REINVEST COU- 
PONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those who 
wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME from 
means already invested in other less profita- 
ble securities, we recommend the Seven- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company as well secured and un- 
usually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten 
per cent. premium (1.10) into the Company’s 
Lands at Market Prices. The rate of inter- 
est (seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is 
equal now to about 8 1-4 currency—yielding 
an income more than one-third greater than 
United States 5-20s. Gold Checks for the 
semi-annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed to the post-office address of the 
owner. All marketable stocks and bonds 
are received in exchange for Northern Pa- 
cifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO.. 


New York, Philadelphia & Washington. 


ta" For sale by Banks and Bankers gen- 
erally. 


terTnue Eicur Per Cent. (Quarterly In- 
terest) First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the 
Logansport, Crawfordsville, and Southwest 


Bangine Orrick or Fisk & ret 











ern Railway of Indiana, offered for sale 
Messrs. Jones & Scnvuyer, No. 12 Pine 
Street, yield the largest income of any First. 
class Railway Security on the market, 





Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 

Street, N. Y., offer the same tacilitice ie 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
Interest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors, 


NOTICE TO — 


IN VESTORS. 


CHICAGO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5 000,000 - 
7 PERCENT, GuLD BONDS 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
OCTOBER, 


THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern end of 
this line, whose bonds were so rapidly sold last Summer, 


Is Now Finished, 


and will be opened for business, in connection with the 
TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western roads, at a 
very early day. The CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTH. 
ERN, or western end of this line, is now being rapidly 
built, and the Company expect it to be finished during 
the present year. 


THIS GREAT TRUNK LINF, when completed through, 
will be of immense advantage to the shipping interests of 
the Great West, being LAVEL, STRAIGHT. and 8 
miles shorter than any other route. Having connections 
with all the tines runoing into Buffalo at the East and 
Ciicago at the West, and under the managemect of some 
of the most ay agen one railroad operators of the coun- 
try, its success is rendered a certainty ani its bonds must 

a safe and profitable investm nt, It makes the short- 
est. and best connections going West, both at Toledo and 
Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. Gold Bond on any 
through Trunk Line now offered, 


Pamphlets and all information farnished byl 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, NO. 10 WALL ST’; 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


BANKERS, NO. 27 PINE ST. 


10 to 20 PER CENT. 


INVESTMENTS. 


ILLINO!S REGISTERED RONDS, 


INTEREST PAID BY rare TREASURER IN NEW 
FIRST MORTOAGE RATLROAD BONDS. 
INSURA\CE, GAS. LIGHT, BANK, AND CLVY RATA 
ROAD S$:0CKS AND Ss; , 
GEASS an Rates Se FOR SALE, AT THE LOWES? 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 
STOCK-BRUKEKS AND AUCTIONERS, 
3 PINEST.,N. ¥, 

N. B.—Choice Investments, Stocks, and Bouds & 
specialty with this house for 21 years. 

GOVERNMENT AND OTILER MARKETABLE SECUR- 
ITLiS received in exchange at best prices. 


A SOLID TWELVE Per Cea 


The CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY, which has 
loaned for Trustees, Guardians, Widows, Orphans, Mia- 
Isters, and Ministers’ Wives, and others Millions of 
Dollars, and never lost a cent, is still securing to its 
customersa Solid Net Ten Per Cent, on its [ie 
nois Loans, and a Net Twelve Per Ceni. on 
lorns made through its Kansas Branch. For details 
address ACTUARY of C. I. Le. A., Jacksonville, 
Ilinois, Post-ofice Box 657. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 


FIVE PER CENT, Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposits. 


CITY [7] BONDS. 


NEW YORK CITY SEVENS, due 1892 
JERSEY CITY SEVENS, due 1902, 
SAVANNAH CITY SEV. ENS, duel900, 


For Zale. 
GEO. K. SISTARE, 
24 Nassau street, 


























UARTERMASTER'S OFFICE, 
West Point, N, Y., Jan. 27th, 1873. 
Proposals, in duplicate, are invited, and will be re- 
ceived at this office until 12. on the 1ith day of March, 
1873, for the following Quartermuaster's supplies: 
12,000 BushelsState Outs. 
250 Tons Timothy Hay. 
60 Tons Hand-threshed Straw. 
5 ‘Tons Shorts 


. To 
. J.M. MARSHALL, 
ee Lieut. 4th Artillery, 
A. A. Quartermaster, U.S. A 





U. 8. Exaineer Orrice, 
Caarteston, 8, C., Feb'y Lith, 1878. } 
PROPOSALS to purchase and remove the U. 8. 
Monitor “ Keokuk,” sank inside the main channel, near 
the south end of Morris Island, Charleston Harbor, will be 
received at this office until noon on the 13th day of March 
next. For full particulars apply in person or by letter to 


the undersigned, 
A. GILLMORE, 
Major of Enginsers“by't Major-General U.£A. 
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FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THB 


indianapolis, Bloomington, and 
Western 


EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


7 PER CENT. GOLD. 
COUPONS PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 


apolis, Bloomington, and Western Road, 
Pg seman Pekin, 20245 miles, HAS BEEN IN 
OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has net earnings suffi- 
cient to guarantee punctual payment on all obligations of 
the Companys including the bonds on the Extension of 
17 miles, and which, it is estimated, will have when com- 
pleted an income larger than that of the old road at the 
mn miles of the Extension is finished, and the 
whole will be completed during 1878, making a trunk line, 
ander one corporation, of 420 miles in a section not sur- 
pased by any in the West. 

Itisseldom so strong asecurity is offered at the low 
price of 90 AND INTERFST. 

We recommend these Bonds as one of the most desira- 
ble securities in the market to all investors, and especial- 
ty to banks, insurance companies, and for the use of 
trust funds. 

All having large investments to make are invited to go 
over the line and make personal examination, 

Pamphlets, maps, etc., furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU ST, 


~— MIDLAND 
0 uaranteed 
[' 


(FIRST MORTGAGE) 
old Bonds 
Completed Road. 
Issued on the Montclair Railway, 


AND 
Guaranteed by New York Midland. 





The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT LINE 
OF fHE MIDLAND through New Jersey, over which the 
vast accumulated business of the N. Y. Midland will pass. 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of about half cost. It 
isahome road, running direct /rom the City af New 
York, assured of a large business and a fine future. It is 
completed and running regular trains. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & €0., 
BANKERS, 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


AT7per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of the 
meat roads running from New York City—ON THE 
THIRD LARGEST ROAD IN NEW YORK STATE. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, affording 
the largest income and promising the greatest profit, 

Price, 8 and interest. 

We believe them one of the safest and most profitable 
fovestments offered in this market for years. 

Convertible R. R. Bonds have proved in the past 





ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 PINE STREET. 


MERRILL, TILNEY & CO, 


(1 Wall St., New York, 


BUY ALL FIRST-CLASS CITY AND RAILROAD 
BONDS 





AND SUPPLY INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
a for quotations of the Securities you wish to buy 


Northwestern Loa Avency. 
E. SANFORD ‘ 


SOLICITOR AND COUNSELOR, 
MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 


Money securely Loaned for Eastern P rti 
First Morteance on Improved Real Estate.” 

al Estate. 
Ten Per Cent. clear of ali Expenses. 


on aplets giving full information and references sent 
— __ 
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| THE CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company 
(CONSOLIDATED) 


of Llinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. 
30 year 7 per cent., with Sink- 
ing Fund of 2 per cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold in 
New York. Interest Semi-Annually, 
February and August. 





This roadis formed bythe Consolidation of the St. 
Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Rail- 
roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidaffon already 
reached an average of $105,000, and are ampleto op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight miles of this road are 
completed and fully equipped. The Consolidated 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purpose of makiwg a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business, $1,600,000 have been sold, and we offer a 
limited number at 30 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
EST IN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “tbat this willbe- 
come one of the best paying lines leading vutof St. Lou- 

)"’ congratulating the stockholders on ‘the honorable 
and able management of the property,” expressing the 
belief ‘“‘that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 
investment to capitalists, both at home and abroad.” 

We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as an un- 
exceptionable Railway Security. 

Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


25 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSOW, 


790 William St.,N. Y. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject tc 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THF CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent, interest, 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders prouiptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on conmmis- 
sion, 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
& KING, 


LIZ AND 114 BEOADWAY, N. ¥. 


ALVIN Saunpsrs, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A, HARDENBERGH. 

Ricaarp W, Kine, member New York Stock Exchange. 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


—_—- 


the purchase and sale, on commission, of 





: 82 Wall Street, New York. 

Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 

velers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits recvived, subject to check on de- 
Mand. Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
ces, very accommodation and facility 
afforded usual with City Banks. 


ILLINOIS REGISTERED BONDS. 


We offer for sale $400,000 PAR VA 
7 LUE ILLI- 
a EIGHT PER CENT. REGISTERED 
DS in lots to suit purchasere, 


Banking House of Henry CLEws & Co., ; 





Securities are FIRST-CLASS in every par- 


Details furnished on application. 
WINSLOW & WILSON, 
70 William st., N. Y. 


DIME SAVINGS BANK, 





Nos. 396 and 898 Canal strect. 
per corner of Laight. 
Tans Gea interest on 86 to ¥6,000: 


2 & ARMOUR, Seerstarz. 


Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to s‘pply in- 
vestors, furnish bonds advertised on the ma-ket 
subscription prices, execute orders for Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, & D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 
10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guar’d. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINCKIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 
YORE. Nor sede by FITCH, OTIS & OO., Bankers, 
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PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
Subscription to the Stock 


will be received at the following places in New York City: 


UNION TRUST CO........ Scvccccceccceccces se -coccel MECREWETe 
PRONE MORRO 9 ooo 6 6 ciainccacctceadsecdavecdcnns SeebaNipiagdssdadesdtegadadeunddaanacdans Cbasenete ssecceseeesd0 Wall street. 
FIFTH NATIONAL BAN 


PORT TOTO HEF Reese eee wees se eaneeeeeseet**teeereeeeresere 





qedgdtncetennddraddesdeguns <xstthebestaviencdba: des Third Avenue and Twenty-sixth street. 
BULL'S HEAD BANK........ .... Raastdsavancacee cere teeeeseeser ses ssupacdsbaye Third Avenue and Twenty-fifth street. 
ME BN ooo oo hcadtedoi ces ccecencctaacceae Third Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street; and of 
RG Wr RON aucasny sicdcrcescns <skeddoscadues- naeadacdauetadsd eiecteritns coins ctarea ee dvvetdaus Erie Railroad Office. 
SAMUEL SLOAN........ dagaxdeed President Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, corner William and Exchange Place. 
WRB Oia seine sccccncicccesececcace kab sadeedatedadeetaesbadaqencaedusssheassads eccccsceeeeedl Broad street. 
III 8 305 lacs totinscr ecachac Basdessdabeoseddgac adda nsedsedaattensacun<ccadasds Publisher New York Zepreas. 
Me COMMER Ades tnesecdatwccqausces cag. acenciackacanes ears tseceeseesecers:-secertersececesssseee s++sk6 Nassau street. 
EDWARD ROBERTS....... graarae, suncenen stiike 495 tate, 1 OUnaN Ng pchdcanaeeeneeee Eighty-fifth street and Avenue A. 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD......... ....--0+--ecee 29 Broadway; and at the temporary office of the Company, 925 Broadway. 

Genin 





All payments must be made by check payable to the order of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, 73 Broadway. The 
moneys arising from the sale of the stock hereby sold are paid into the Union Trust Company, and cannot be paid out 
by said Company except upon vouchers showing that the money has been actually and honestly expended in the 


erection of the Industrial Exhibition Building or in acquiring title to land. 


The land of the Company is exempt from taxes, bounded as follows: 98th to 102d Streets and 3d to 4th Ave. 
nues ; comprising 355 24-26 city lots, or about 23 Acres, 


SHARES $100 EACH. 


Payments to be made as follows: 
Five per cent. at time of subscribing, and the balance in installments, not exceeding ten per cent. at any one in. 

stalment. . 

There can be nosafer investment than this. It isa home investment. It is the ownership of land on New York 
Island and the erection of a permanent building on the same. : 

In accordance with the charter and by a resolution of the Board of Directors of the Indastrial Exhibition Com 
pany, passed July 24th, 1872, the following memberships have been created and are offered for sale: 

At the above-named places and by authorized Agents throughout the United States. 

The proper holder of any of these is entitied to free admission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art Gallery of 
Statuary and Paintings, and the Garden of Plants during the time it is open, and limited only by the duration of the 
membership. 


These memberships do not entitle the holder to admission to special places of amusement, except as conducted 
by the Exhibition Company. 


MEMBERSHIPS.--PRICE AND KIND. 


Class ist. Price $10. 30 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. 
Price, $10. 
Class 2d. Price $20. 90 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. 


Price, $20. 
Class3d. Price $40. 360 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. Not transferable. 
Price, $40. 
Price $100. 


Class 4th. Life. 


Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time during life; the building being open to the 
public. Price, $100. 
Class Sth. Family for Life. Price 3300. 
Entitling the purchaser a: @ uls immediate family (in esse at the time of such purchase) or any 
of them, during the lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibition, when open to the 
public. Not transferable. Price, $300. 


Class 6th, HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE, Price, $1,009. 


Not transferable. 


Entitling the holder and owner to admis-i.n to the Exhibition, at any time when the bnilding 
is open to the public, transferable by sale, xiil, or devise, but only to be used by the actual owner, 
The holders of these memberships are to be regarded as honorary members of the Institution, 
with such additional privileges as may from time to time be granted them by the Board of Directors. 


Payment to be made whenever called on by check payable to the order of the Union Trust 


Company. 
A suitable Badge will be adopted for Life, Family, and Hereditary members, 


Memberships will not be sold after the Building is open {o the public. 

Each purchaser of a membership will be given an engraving of the Building. 

Banks, Bankers, and Individuals are wanted to act as Agents throughout the United States, 
For further information please address 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


Mo, 923 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CIT¥.. 
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WAR PREMIUMS AND THE GE- 
NEVA FUND. 


Tur bill adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the division of the Geneva 
Award provides, in its fifth specification, 
that indemnification out of this award shall 
be made 
“to all such corporations or citizens, as 
aforesaid, who had paid a premium of war 
risks on vessels and cargoes, or other prop- 
erty therein, after the sailiog of either of said 
cruisers, to the amount of such extra or war 
premiums paid by them, whether they suf- 
fered loss by capture of their vessels and 
property, or otherwise, provided that in case 
of such premiums paid or secured to mutual 
insurance companies the indemnity shall be 
the difference between the premiums paid or 
secured and the returned accounts or pre- 
mium therefor.” 

This specification assumes that such war 
premiums, being a direct loss to those who 
paid them, arising from the sailing of the 
Confederate cruisers, furnish a claim in 
justice for indemnity from the Geneva Fund 
to the amount of the actwal.loss suffered 
thereby. Let us apply this rule to those 
who paid war premiums to mutual insur- 
ance companies. Take three representative 
cases. 

1. Mr. A. procured a policy of insurance 
in such a company, paying the war pre- 
mium, and thereby became a member of the 
company for the time being. His property, 
insured to the full amount, was destroyed 
by one of the cruisers; and the company 
made him good for the loss out of the pre- 
miums paid by him and others for insur- 
ance. Besides this, the company returned 
to him a portion of his war premium in the 
form of a dividend, thereby reducing its 
amount. The only claim of Mr. A. on the 
Geneva Fund, and of the whole class he rep- 
resents, is for his war premium less the 
amount actually paid back to him by the 
ce mpany. This covers the whole of his loss, 
and for this the rule makes provision. 

2. Mr. B. also obtained a policy of insurance 
in the same company, covering only a part 
of the value of the property that was de- 
stroyed. For this part the company reim- 
burse him, and the Geneva Fund under the 
third rule of division provides for the re- 
maining uninsured portion of his loss; and 
thus his claims on account of property de- 
stroyed are fully met. As to his extra or 
war premium, the Fund makes the same pro- 
vision for him and the class he represents 
that it made for A. and the class represent- 
ed by A. 

8. Mr. C. also obtains a policy on the 
same principles as the other two, but suffers 
no loss by the destruction of property, 
and, hence, the company pays none. The 
same indemnity from the Geneva Fund is 
made in respect to his extra or war premi- 
um that was made in the other two cases. 
He gets back the whole of it—part of it by 
a dividend from the company and the re- 
mainder from the Geneva Fund. 

Supposing that these three cases represent 
the war iusurances of this mutual company, 
then we wish to know what claims the com- 
pany, as @ corporation, can possibly have 
upon the Geneva Fund for anything further. 
By the very terms of the statement all the 
real losses of its members have been made 
up by their war premiums, in part paid back 
to them as a dividend by the company itself 
and in part paid to them out of the Gereva 
Fund. What the Geneva Fund pays, under 
the fifth rule of the bill, is just the difference 
between their extra war premiums and their 
return dividends; and this difference, being 
equitably distributed among the members, 
covers the amount for destroyed property 
which was paid by the company. The mem- 
bers all being made good in this way for 
their actual losses, whether in destroyed 
property or in war premiums, we do not see 
that anything more is required to meet the 
most ™zid demands of justice. So far as the 

war premiums were not returned by divi- 
dends, but went for the payment of individ- 
ual losses, reimbursement, according to the 
rule, is made out of the Geneva Fund; and 
this covers the whole of the real loss. The 
company is made entirely good as to its 
losses by the reimbursement of war pre- 
miums to its members. Surely thecompany, 
as & mutual company in which the insured 
and | e insurers are the same persons, have 
pocla is after the losses of its members 





have been fully provided for. We see no 
reason why it should receive anything from 
the Geneva Fund beyond what is proposed 
in the fifth rule, above quoted. 

If the actual losses of any company, 
whether stock or mutual, are shown by its 
books to be greater than the aggregate of its 
extra premiums on war risks, then the sixth 
rule provides for the payment of the differ- 
ence, on condition that the company shall 
distribute this payment, in the case of a mu- 
tual company, ‘‘ among the members thereof 
at the time of the losses paid by them re- 
spectively, in proportion to the interest 
then owned by each member thereof.’ 
This rule, added as a supplement to the 
fifth, seems to us to meet the whole case so 
far as the claims of insurance companies are 
concerned. The two rules put together cov- 
er all the real losses by war premiums and 
destroyed property in the cases of insurance. 
We take this view in no unfriendly spirit 
toward insurance companies; but because 
justice, as it seems to us, requires it. 





GOVERNOR WALKER ON STATE 
DEBTS. 


GOVERNOR WALKER, of Virginia, has 
sent a special message to. the legislature of 
that state containing the following proposi- 
tions in regard to the payment of the debts 
of the several states : 

“First, the assumption and payment by 
the General Government of all present legal 
indebtedness of the several states. 

Secondly, to prevent the occurrence of 

necessity for similar action hereafter, the 
solemn agreement by and between the states 
to abstain from the contraction of any debts 
in the future except such as may be found 
necessary to the lecitimate and effective ex- 
ecution of their governmental functions or 
as may be required by sudden and great 
emergencies.” 
The Governor estimates that the aggregate 
of all these debts is about $3C0,000,000, 
which might be funded into along bond at 
the rate of five per ent., requiring only 
$15,000,000 to pay the annual interest. He 
recommends the General Assembly to in- 
vite the co-operation of all the states to 
secure the adoption of these propositions. 
Resolutions looking to this end were intro- 
duced into the legislature on the 17th inst. 

We heartily give Governor Walker due 
credit for his firm resistance of all efforts 
made by the legislature of Virginia to vio- 
late the public faith of the state; yet his pro- 
ject of having the Government assume the 
debts of the several states will: not pass 
muster with the American people. It is not 
in the power of Congress, without an altera- 
tion of the Constitution, to assume these 
debts, any more than it is in its power to 
assume the debts of counties, cities, towns, 
private corporations, and, indeed, individ- 
uals; and when three-fourths of the states 
shall agree to confer such a power then the 
age of miracles will havecome. The propo- 
sition has not the remotest chance of suc- 





3. 

“These state debts are very unequal, being 
but a trifling sum in some states and in 
others amounting to thirty or forty millions 
of dollars; and, hence, their assumption by 
the General Government would involve an 
unejual distribution of the benefits and 
burdens arising therefrom. It might be a 
very nice: operation for Virginia, owing 
more than thirty millions of dollars, or 
Louisiana, owing nearly an equal amount ; 
but how about those states whose debts 
range from one to ten millions of dollars? 
They are not likely to be very strongly 
smitten with this debt-paying project. The 
common-sense view of the question 
is that the debts should be provided 
fur by the authority that contracted them. 
The General Government already has a 
huge debt on hand, which it will take at 
least half a century to pay; and is, hence, in 
no condition to load itself with all the debts 
of the several states. The real object sought 
by the project is to relieve the Southern 
states of their debt obligations; and, in order 
to commend it more favorably to the peo- 
ple, Governor Walker proposes that the 
debts of all the states shall be included in 
the scheme. While he was about it, he 
might as well have embraced also the debt 
obligations of the whole deLtor class in the 
country, including municipalities, corpora- 
tions, and individuals. This would make 


a clean sweep of all debts, or, rather, roll 
them into one stupendous, burden for the 
General Government to bear. 








If the time shall ever come for the abroga- 
tion of state governmentsaltogether, and the 
concentration and consolidation of all gov- 
ernmental power in the National Govern- 
ment, of which there is no prospect, then it 
may be proper for the latter to assume the 
outstanding liabilities of the former ; but so 
long as states exist in our political organism, 
with the power to contract debts, they should 
be left to provide for the debts they contract. 
It is their business, and not that of the Gen- 
eral Government, or that of the people at 
large. If they have been reckless and im- 
provident in the contraction of debts, then 
let them learn wisdom from the _ ast to do 
better in the future. 





GOVERNMENT TAX ON BANKS. 


Tue forty-first section of the National 
Banking law provides that each national 
bank “shall pay to the Treasurer of the 
United States, in the months of January and 
July, a duty of one-half of one per centum 
each half year from and after the first day 
of January, 1864, upon the average amount 
of its notes in circulation; and a duty of one- 
quarter of one per centum each half year 
upon the average amount of its deposits; and 
a duty of one-quarter of one per centum, as 
aforesaid, on the average amount of its 
capital stock beyond the amount invested in 
United States bonds.” When the tax was 
originally imposed, two objects were special- 
ly had in view: first, to make the banks re- 
imburse the Government for the expenses 
incurred in preparing bank-bills and con- 
ducting the system; secondly, to increase 
the revenues of the Government, then en- 
gaged in an expensive war. 

The question whether the taxation shall 
be continued at this rate, or be removed alto; 
gether, or be so reduced as simply to yield 
revenue enough to cover the cost of con- 
ducting the national banling system de- 
serves the consideration of Congress. There 
certainly is no longer any necessity for im- 
posing a war tax on the banks; and, if they 
pay a tax sufficient to meet the Government 
cost ot the system, this would seem to be 
quite enough, especially in view of the fact 
that their share capital is liable to taxation 
under state authority. It ought to be the 
policy of the Government to dispose the peo- 
pie to adhere to national banks, rather than 
return to the old state-bank system ; and one 
way tosecure this end is to reduce Federal 
taxes on these banks as much as possible. 
We are of the opinion that these taxes 
should not exceed the sum necessary to 
maintain the system. 

The Government, by an act passed July 
18th, 1866, imposed ‘‘a tax of ten per 
centum on the amount of notes of any 
person, state bank, or state banking asso- 
ciation, used for circulation, and paid out 
by them after the first day of August, 
1866,” and provided that the ‘‘tax shail 
be assessed and paid in such manner as 
shall be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue.” The great object of this 
legislation was not to raise revenué; but to 
levy a prohibitory tax on the circulation of 
state banks, with the view of preventing its 
use among the people. The constitutionality 
of the law in the case of the Veazie Bank 
vs. Fenno was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. By the act of 
March 26th, 1867, Congress imposed a tax of 

ten per cent. on the notes of any town, city, 
or municipal corporation paid out for circu- 
lation; and by the act of July 17th, 1862, it 
made it “a penal offense to make, issue, cir- 
culate, or pay any note, check, memorandum, 
token, or other obligation for a less sum 
than one dollar, intended to circulate as 
money or to be received or used in lieu of 
lawful money.” 

This legislation carries upon its face the 
purpose of Congress to assert and enforce its 
exclusive jurisdiction over the currency of 
the country; to supply this currency and pre- 
clude the use of any other. The legislation 
is right, and should be continued without 
any relaxation of its vigor. Mr. Howell, the 
bank superintendent of this state, in his last 
report to the legislature, expresses the ys 
ion “that, in the event of the repeal by Con- 
gress of the probibitory tax on circulation,” 
the state-bank system would be again re- 
sumed. We trust that the “event” to 
which he refers will not transpire. The 
policy of the Government should be to give 
permanency to its own banking system, and 
preclude every other. It should, hence, make 
that system so perfect and attractive to the 
capital of the coun that there will be no 
motive for going back to the régime of state 
banks. In this point of light we regard it as 
bad policy to load the national banks with 
undue taxation. While weare not prepared 
to say that all Federal taxation upon them 
should be absolutely abolished, we think 
that a very considerable reduction might be 
made with advantage to the system. 
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Susurance, “ve 
THIRTEEN ae 
SEN YEARS, com 

THE founders of the Equitable Life Asay TE 
ance Society, as well as the policyholder ment 
have reason to be proud of the Thirteen tract 
Annual Report of its business, which ig Socie 
published in this number of Tye Inve. roof 
PENDENT. It is not a mysterions compl. corn 
cation of figures, which, my Lorg Duy to be 
dreary would say, ‘‘No fellow can static 
out”; but a plain business statement, that the ! 
every one can understand. Twenty Dillion the | 
dollars accumulated by the Society dui trate 
the thirteen years of its existence ; fifty-iwo office 
million dollars insured on human lives court 
the last year; two million dollars Tetumed the 
during the same year as dividends to the in. that 
sured ; three and a half million dollars added Yaqui 
to its reserve fund ; and one million six bun. ‘comt 
dred and fifty four thousand dollars paid tp tion 
widows and orphans, under policies termin. = 
ated by death during the year. 

That is the Report in brief; and it is the Ty 
most convincing argument for the utility of ‘ 
life insurance that we have ever read, 

It is more than that. It shows what wun. 
ders can be accomplished by patient effort, a 





steady purpose, and an indomitable perseyer. 
ance, when combined with sound principles, 
The Society commenced its business modest. 
ly, in 1859, with plans carefully matured by 
experienced men, and with the theory that 
all its transactions must be cash—the premi- 
ums received for insurance as well as the 
claims by death to be cash; the savings or 


earn!igs to be divided equitably and returned RE 
to the persons insured, in cash. With ae 
this system at its foundation, the Society hig For I 
steadily grown in public favor, never taking on 
a backward step, until it has attained a posi. paid f 
tion which is now a guaranty of its perms. fo 


nent stability. Paid | 





1 
The business of the Equitable in 1879 is ts 
said to have been one-third greater than the eee 
business of any kindred institution in the By 
world. No similar example of solid commer. Paid | 
cial prosperity, attained in so short atime, is Lo 
within our knowledge. And this large vol- 
ume of selected business secures for the 
policyholders an unusually fair and system- -* 
atic operation of those laws of average on int 
which the system of life insurance rests. It joe 
extends the risk assumed by the Society over a 
a large expanse of territory, where influences ae 
which affect the duration of human life differ o 
in kind and degree, thus protecting the = 
Society from excessive losses by local circum- Oar 
stances. = 
The basis of all life insurance is, a8 ou 
readers probably know, the fact that outof 
a large number of persons of any given 
age a certain number will die every yea’, LL 
although the individual deaths cannot, of @N. 
course, be foretold. Hence, it has been é HEN 


actly ascertained how much money a0 it- 
surance society must receive, every ye, 
from a certain number of persons in order 
to accumulate enough to pay the amoutt 
insured at the death of each. Every polity. 
holder is charged that amount of premiam 
which, if annually paid and put at interest, 
will, with the premiums of all his associate 
policyholders, pay every policy whea i be 
comes due. 

Our readers will naturally ask, Does the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, with its 
large amount of business, keep in reserve al 
the money necessary to pay its policies when 
the policy-holders die? The laws of every 
state in which the Society does business 
quire it to do this, The Insurance Commis 
sioners see that it is done, and the Report 
which we publish shows that the Society not 
only has this reserved fund on hand, but has 
a surplus of two and a half million dollars 
more, out of which dividends will be made 
to its policyholders during the current yeu. 

Can any one doubt the integrity of our 
system of life insurance as it is exennpl 
fied by the transactions of this institution’ 
It is the system which underlies 
prosperity of our social life, for it pro 
tects our homes and firesides from ° 
worst consequences of that disaster which 


Li 









is not remote from any of us Whe 

the oak is cut down, the beautiful ivy that _2 
clung around it is destroyed. wet 
father of a family dies uninsured the wife 





ct ‘ldren who clung to him for support 
into poverty, sometimes into ruin. 40° 
bereaved family life insurance is an om 
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 caasellins — 
support ; and that father who neglects to se- 
care it while he may commits a crime 
against his own kindred and against the 


community. 





Tae Commissioners of the Fire Depart- 
ment of New York City have signed a con- 
tract with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society . for the privilege of erecting on the 

roof of their granite building, on Broadway, 
corner of Cedar street, a structure which is 
jo be used a8 a lookout and fire-telegraph 

station for the lower p: art of the city. Since 
the memorable, storm in January, when all 
the telegraph wires in the city were pros- 
trated by the ice, the fire- station at the Post- 
office bas been vacated, and through the 
courtesy of the Trinity Church Corporation 
the belfry of St. Paul’s church is used for 
that purpose. The new location on the 
Equitable Building will give the lookouts a 
‘ommanding view of the entire lower por- 


tion of the city. 
INSURANCE. 
Twenty-second Annual Report 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


NOS. 156 AND 158 BROADWAY. 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1872. 
Pr , ete.. 1,755. 101 13 

we Extra Premiums, e' ZOO MST at 

For Interest, etc, accrued 102.220 21 


$2,390,252 63 

















DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for Claims +d meee on 
Fonus, nd 

aeoant o Annu'ties...... eam O11 31 
Paid for Dividends, Retu’ 

Premiums, Purchased Pol- 

isles, and Bonus A sesebors , 

on Dividend, ete . .. 507,976 44 


Total A re- 
ed to 
holders Loeseneeee $1 {63,987 75 
Paid for "Expenses, Salaries, 
Taxes, Revenue Starops, 
Medical Examiners’ Fees, 
Commissions, etc.......... 299,787 74 





‘a 1380,775 49 


d 
Bonds and Mortgages, and 
interest accrued on same, 3,824,197 21 
Loans on Policies i in force... 2,313,088 55 
United States and N. Y. Stute 
Quarter'y ‘and Semi-Annual —" 
‘an emi- nnua 
Premiums deferred, and 
Premiums and loterest in 
course 8 — and 
522,320 96 
Loans on Stocks 540,220 00 
— value of the securi- 


Interest due to — and all 
other property............. 49,888 27 
—————#8,341,154 92 

HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 

iLHALSEY, Secretary. 

§.N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 

HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Ass’t See’y. 
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254 _ £54 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


_ UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
TE waz V YORK CITY. 
Tate ANS Joint STOCK Lt LIFE ip NSURANCE 
TAM WALK EI ‘pe s i 
TRAN BOLO ean 
c coretar: 
W. Lausuat, M.D., Medical 











THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1873. 
Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1873............015,017,715 68 


RECEIPTS, 


Premine.. ...-. 0002-0000. Seaacevae $7,426,861 70 
Interest and Rents...... puedaccee 





$23,437,760 49 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and additions 


Matured Endowments and ad- 
ditions thereto.........----...4 

Cash Dividends and Surrender 
1,963,608 18 

4,010 41 


Total paid to Policyholders.. $3,646,289 96 





Dividend on Capital........ Rese 7,852 00 
Reinsurance..........--cccccceeee 8,900 43 
Commuted Commissions... ..... 66,908 15 
Commissions........... necmmes eee. 544,766 84 
EXPENSES. 
Printing, Stationery, and Agen- 
cy Expenses. .......---+e--eeeee 139,127 65 
Advertising, Salaries, and Of. 
fice Expenses........---+ee2-+. 385,808 33 
Taxes and Legal Gharees. Becaseee 93,864 57 
Medical Examiners’ Fees........ 67,388 48 
Sundry Expenses (Exchange, 
Postage, Expressage, ete.)...- 65,229 24 
Profit and Loss.......+++++++++06 5,676 74—5,031,807 38 
Net Assets (exclusive of Fa- 
tare Premiums).......... $18,405,953 16 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgazges..........-. $12,226,573 50 
Real Estate unencumbered, in- 

cluding purchases under fore- 

C1OSUTE..00..--.ceee cecceresseeee 2,004,859 05 
Stocks created by the Laws of 

the United States ..... eaweness 
Stocks created by the Laws of 

the State of New York........ 1,081,576 59 
Stocks of other States....... .... 62,263 84 
Cash on hand, in Bank and other 

Depositories on interest (in- 

cluding cash in transmission, 

due prior to Jan, 1, 1873, and 

since received at New York 

Office andinvested)...,........ 1,354,189 81 


Temporary Loans, secured ‘by 


709,330 37 


Collaterals.......seseee eeeeeees 687,661 00 
Actual Cash Investments, ........... «++ $18,405,953 16 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........ +. 135,820 70 


Premiums in hands of Agents and in course 
of collection, supplies, and other property.. 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly Pre- 
miums for the year.......-.... 
Safes, Fixtures, Furniture, ete 


319,311 05 





Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1873......... eves « 019,695,053 20 


THE ASSETS ARE THUS APPROPRIATED: 
Total Liabilities, including reserve for rein- 


surance of existing Policies.............. $17,074,968 03 
CHDItal SOOK.. 20.0.0. -occcccccccsccccccsscancee 100,000 00 
Total Surplus (including Surplus on Tontine 

PO eons cvsccssccsccrsevencscveccestnas 2,520,090 17 

$19,695,053 20 


From the above surplus of $2,520,090 17 the Society has 
declared a revisionary dividend available on settlement 
of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portioned to their contribution to surplus. The cash 
value of such reversion may be used on settlement of 
premium, when the same becomes due, 





The new business of this Society during the past four 
years exceeds that of any other life insurance 


Ne — 
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j 1873. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


NEWARK, N.S. 
Statement, ‘J an. ire 1873. 


as per Stat 


















ert MOG TOI < our ch do tec de ceasdeicwecduaghwaniecdesce<ath«<esecce $23,241,795 41 
Received for Premiums during the year 1872...... $5,344,168 51 
bas “Interest during the year 1872..... 1,524,116 18 
be “Annuities during the year 1972............ aiaaee’ Ger danengacs ' 770 99 
Total Receipts for 1872 - - --....+..- $6,869, 055 68 
Patd Claims by Death.............. do dhstnntinn sss a ee Oe eee $1,911,444 73 
“ Endowments........ SdadeaaaA Ri vandnasacacdeadacdannncdataed eveee 40,301 11 
“  Surrendered Policies......... a oe 286,024 98 
“Advertising and Printing.............. ces ccesecccccece 64,004 90 
“ Contingent Expenses..... apiaiine Sila ekeihecdadetenasonedakane 85,815 91 
‘“* Postage and Exchange........... eccceces hideenesdncavaceadanece 11,081 49 
‘* Taxes and Internal Revenue.................cceeeeee agate at 84,644 00 
“ Commissions to Agents........... eanececes dciasdtaheavadeae Raaehe 406,942 88 
“ Physicians’ Fees..... Phd rebenaditdatnsaskoesdddsccenceseressceds 20,882 23 
OUI Bb vcadnciccncadesdasivens Oe cceeeees ssscccccccccceesces 1,465 70 
“ Return Premiumg...,........-+++5 enckesteneeecees daqeséseses eee+ 1,660,426 00 $4,573,063 91 2,295,991 "7 





$25,537; 787 58 


$518,717 94 

OGW ANG o ooo Ss cccescescns: écaccens 149,062 38 
United States Securities 1,551,500 00 
State, City, and County Bonds...............scecceeecseccees 6,135,300 00 
Bonds and Mortgages........... 10,224,302 70 
Loans on Policies in force 6,852,970 90 
Loans on Scrip............5 deecceses anesncaeas 1,455 41 
Due for Premiums in course of transmission................. 118,978 25 
Interest due and accrued............ $534,051 88 — 
Premiums due and not yet received on issues necdedina of November and 

December (of this sum $150,000 has since been received, January 15th, " 

ee Maigeedecddededa cndcsdudd dakqeudoudaceddacae nedeneonadine peas eeeee 438.681 95 


TOTAL ASSETS January ist, 1873....... ..... 








$26,511,151 41 


Ratio of Expenses to Income (excluding taxes), 8.57 per aid 


The Dividend of Return Premiums declared by the Directors in 1872 will be paid to the 
assured, as their Premiums fall due, in 1873, in conformity with the rules of the Company. 


DIRECTORS: 


LEWIS C. GROVER, 
HENRY McFARLAN, 
A. 8. SNELLING, 
RANDALL H. GREENE, 


I. H. FROTHINGHAM, 
MARCUS L. WARD, 
NEHEMIAH PERRY, 
JOSIAH 0, LOW, 


JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 
H. N. CONGAR, 

OSCAR L. BALDWIN, 
THEODORE MACKNET. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, Presiden:. 


EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. 


H. N. CONGAR, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 
State Agent Eastern District of New York, 137 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January Mth, 1873, 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. + 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist 

January, 1872. to 31st Dec., 1872.......... 5; 918,019 95 
Premiums on on icies not oo off ist Jan 

CREF, 1878... ccccocece-cccccccoce eeece coerce 2,070,659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7,988,679 40 
No Policies have been issued upon ‘Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 
Marine Risks, 
Rremiewe marked off from Ist anew, 1872, 
Sist December, 1872.........cce+eeeeeeees $5,776,518 70 


Losses paid during the same period 








Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. «+ $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York § Movi, 


City, Bank, and other Stocks.. «++ «88,443.730 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 3,480,100 00 
Real Fstate and Bonds and Mortgages. 217,000 00 


Interest and sundry notes and ains due the 

Company, estimated a 
Premium Notes and Bills] Receivable 
Cash in Bank... .. IS es ccacaseoceses ee 


Total Amount of Assets. .......-....000e- eee ee $15,571,206 13 
Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 














in the world. 

13,211 Policies written in 1869, assuring... 
10,083 do, 1870, do. .. 
10.¢83 do, 1871, do. .. 
12,491 do. 1872, do. 


$51,021,141 
+ 40,295,799 
41,304,027 
cecccccees 51,911,079 





OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


AND IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 


President, 
WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER. 
Vice-Presidents, 
HENRY B. HYDE, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
Secretaries, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
Physicians, 
7 EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D,. 
ALFRED LAMBERT, M.D. 


repr tatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1372, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES. MES LOW. 
a iat DENNIS. B. J. HO it D. 
OORE. BENJ. BABCOCK. 
Ne NY ‘corr OBT. B. MINTURN. 
LEWIS CURTL RDON W BURNHAM, 


GO 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 


8. 
ARLES H. RUSSEL 
OK GEORG . Mo nee 


LOWELL HOLBRO 


ROVALPHEEPS, © SHEPPARD ¢ 
A SHE ; 
CALEB BARSTOW. ry ANCIS BRIDDY, 
A. P. PILLOT. CHAS. P. BURDETT. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. WILLIAM F. BUNKER, 
DAVID LANE. UEB L. MITC 
DANIELS MILLER. ROMERT eat 
1ELS. .s 
M. STURGIS. | ALEXANDER V BLAKE. 
HENRY K. BOG CHAS. D. DEVE] 
20 EPH GAILLARD, Jn. JOSIAH 0.1 
A. HAND. CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 





W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
_ J. D, HEWLEAT, éd Vice-President. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 _Brondway, N. Y. 


Capital Ss) = $1, 000,000 00 
Surplus - - - - 1,284,251 97 


Assets, Jan. Ist, '73, $2,234,251 97 
Rennch ‘Oflices: 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 
DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
3 AMES FR ASER, 
HIRAM BARNEY. 
DAW RENCE TURNURE, 
SHEPPARD GANDY 


SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
CYRUS CURTISS 


WM. H. SWAN, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


AURELIUS B HULL, WM. D MORG AN, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL, JAMES LOW, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, Ww LLL AM BRYCF. 
GEO, 8. STEPHENSON, CHARLES L AMSON,. 
D. H, ARNOLD, w EL LINGTON CLAPP, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, HENRY P, SPAULDING, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, JOHN PAINE. 
JAS, FREFLAND, ROB'T H. McCURDY, 
Cc. J. LOWREY, GEORGE MOSLE, 
JOHN DP. MAIRS, JOHN H, FARLE, 
LORING ANDREWS, HENRY EYRE, 
CARLOS CuUBB, HALES Hl. ROOTH 
WM. T. COLEMAN, WM. Hi. HURLBOY, 
GEO. W. LANE, EDWARD MARTIN, 
SHERMAN HARTWELL, BRADISH JOUN-=ON, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES. 
CYRUS PEOK, Seere 


B.C. pe ND, Georetary Agency Devt. 
ABRAM 7 RBY, Secretary Loca! Dept. 
JOHN K. EY, General Agent 

CHAS. H. SUTCHER: Secretary Brooklyn Dept. 


THR 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER FIFTY-SIX MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
J. M. STUART, Secretary. Vice-President. 


W. H.C, BARTLETT, Actuary. 
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Twenty-eighth Annual Report KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE 69, CO, 


OF THE No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS ee the beg of hcg over - $8,000 
CHARLES STANTON, President GEO. 
NEW YORK TORS RENO A! Even. onan HP aamaiEE sere” «LPR 
AVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECI . , 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepar te . ee ee rl pat REs. 
himself when he reaches a certain age, which is never to ——- 75, or to his representatives’ on yell eto ihe T 


beat , With certain important benefits never before 


d by 
1. The neter = & VDositive 8 tipulation of an e uitable "snd d fi ite 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. |22s:sieer es ee ere pape 
ever less than 4 per cen as much more than5 per cent. for a c 
° | re "s investments in ite pree “rpg cal year has exceeded 6 per cent, vn Sree a a lei interest of te A } 


oars, = each nm pe its mre ae fl gy Ist, the m ars mp es 
claims in excess of those expe: e advance norma, cost of the insurance to 
OFFICE: each year: 8d, the sel/-inswrance deposit, or reserve which is to be accumulated at itd gone by the 


EXAMPLE. 


No Ss. 346 and 348 BRO ADW AY. Age30, payable at 45 (15-year endowment). Amount of policy, $1,000, payable at 45, or previous de: ath. iets 

















et past 
le death 
Company ip 











































































AGE OF ENTRY 30. GROSS PREMIUM $56.75. NET PREMIUM 853.05, things 
J A N U A R Y 4 st, 1 873. $ INSURANCE. SELIINGURANCE [4 gs the 
formal | ous CO 
° y a Company’ s| I | Surrender 
Margin.| Cost of ee toe le ‘|| Deposits | Reserve, | Surrender 3 
§ Fasurence| =e Values. | Charges. » | Vales : render 
Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1872 - . . $18,689,747 36 : | : pave | 
30 | $3 67 $7 72 | $952 81 $56 32 eBale $45 36 | ...... aa aD 
INCOME. 31 | 8 67 745 | 9347 | 5098 | $408 || 4563| ‘$47 i9 | gaz | ° 7 
32} 3 67 716 | 818 | 4567 | 365 || 4592] 9658 | gg | ! by ree 
Premiums and annuities : - : . - $6,308,900 62 33 | 3 67 684 | 797 83 40 39 3 23 46 24} 14815 | 144 gp ' ] 
Interest received and accrued . - . . 1,206,506 43 . 34 | 3 67 648 | 741 28 85 21 2 82 46 60 | 20217 | 19935 | 4 me) 
—__——_——._ 7,515,407 05 " 
Diicstnns enalince 35 | 3 67 609 | 682 06 30 15 241 4699 | 25872 | 25681 | 5 te 
$26,205,154 41 36 | 3 67 565 | 620 01 25 24 2 02 47 43 | 31794 | 31599 | § of out 
? 37 | 3 67 517 555 00 20 57 1 65 47 91; 379 99 878 34 bs 
DISBURSEMENTS 38 | 3 67 464 | 486 81 16 17 1 29 48 44/ 44500 | 44371 | 3 so nea 
. 39 | 3 67 4 04 415 28 12 11 97 49 04 | 513 19 512 22 | 9 told fi 
Losses by Death . - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiams on Canceled “Policies - 2,263,392 07 . : : - : = - 4 : Po S = = po 72 58404 | 10 them 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance” - 50,606 56 42 | $67 187 | 178 58 2 81 22 51 21 738 02 738 rae chrom 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses . 540,975 95 43 | 367 99 91 55 99 08 52 09 821 43 i 2 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees - - 111,631 71 44/ 3 67 00 00 00 00 53 08 | 908 45 | 908 45 . is a8 | 
Taxes, Office and Law a Salaries, Printing, Revenue, wn oll 
Stamps, etc. - 255,185 49 451 .... ee ere re ae ++ | 1000 00 | 100000 | 45 
————-—— 4,630,311 65 ~ et done, 
ee. - table and plas refers to “Savings Bank Policies” only. instea 
$21 99 74,842 76 | o soatiers : "should ibe surrenered. values" is what will be: paid for policy at end of any year, under column “age 
if * 
AS SETS. niaahle etriees whi ch no poli without i ever ha io thas it gives the policy a tangible value, recog. i 
and ta attached to the policies have been caiculated by the Consulting Actnary of the our a 
s o Company, Exizor WriGut, of Boston, formerly Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 
sce sg ea Paige State, and las ian $2,242,746 64 Hor Bate Books and other information apply at the Company's Office or‘uny of its Agencies. To successful men ums § 
(market value $4,227,397 83), cost - 4,140,518 95 good 





Invested in New York City. Beak Stocks (market ‘value ; 
$46,827 50), cost = - - + + = 41,549 00 it she 
Real Estate - - 1,768,174 14 our | 
Bonds and Mortgages. (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000,- , 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,090,000 00, and pictu 
tbe policies assigned to the Compe any as additional collateral and | 
- - 11,390,534 28 































security) ,ov0, decid 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve hela by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) 986,244 08 G F F Ic te = = - epanianie: ni 
Quarterly ant semi-annual premiums, ans cubsequent to Jan. 1, CASH CAPITAL, - - -* = $2,500,000 00 = 
18738 591,405 51 ASSETS, Jan. 1st, (873, - 5 5 = = = = = = 64, "446,858 78 exqQ 
Premiums < on existing policies i in course of transmission and col- LIABILITIES, - >. ss 2 Geka ne & a $590,914 19 “A 
lection (estimated reserve on ou amar $800, 000, in- . _— yout 
ae a <a i . ’ s ws . m 7 S aD Oss bo Thirty-ninth Semi-Annual Statement, anak! the fom yi hg ee on the Ist day of January, 1873; thet 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 - - - - 112,152 33 Cash in Bank... Seine Rest iten on VEE i agis'e; Br Tr sssrsnsiaslniadeadie aidan $204,233 61 cre 
; ————— 21,574,842 76 | Poddson Stocks payable ou demand (market value of securities ¢107,350)....... rete peta 49 the | 
ADD eee wee $8 wes 
Excess of market value of securities over cost —- . - - awe eS : erie 8 8 per 
Bills receivable........---..---escesss ems b AD) st in lov 
pelvages and e— miscellaneous items... dae Mittin mengiaaitaiiaises ; 151,425 
CASH ASSETS JANUARY | | 873, $21, 667, ooo 1 4 du d on Policies issued at" this office .......- +. Kudsenbiecaetss coubborcEReeel ets sts is the 
’ , Wop RL AS erecsee Sc aat wie cae teeta: Coane eae et ts nas cdi ce lence sana cutee eeeeseeecate $4,446,858 78 exha 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: ee a 1873 $587,939 1 dinit 
See sy. oreo tage TOONNESS TACT RLIORSE sie 
Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1678 - $281,542 00 : , Tt 
Amount of Re ported Losses awaiting procf, etc. : * _ 192,670 0) WE ssh bsccbucessinpnd, ons) onecebeenghs suas gbunsuestecewseecccsacccuenewanscecanssneesessseseseusa $590, thusi 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existiag policies insuring -| CHAR MA " 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle Cc LES J. RTIN, President. a 
net premium) $1,000,852 65, non- participating (at 5 per cent. J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
Carlisle net premium) - - 19,418,926 46 = 
Balance of Retu~1 daeroreet of 1872, payable during the year wrtis 
1873 - - 151,436 76 an it 
—————- $20,024,575 22 ° ‘ ei 
DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 OF NEW YORK, a 
an from 
From the undivided surplus ef $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- « Pa Ss the 
versionary Dividend, ava‘lable on se {tlement of next annual premium, to partic:pating i A SO SN: ae hos 
policies, proportioned to —_ ewan Rh Si -plus. Pe roa value of such reversion that 
may be used on settlement of premiums, ‘f the policyholder so ele Cc i 
" Deside the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. ns SOT ] wou 
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HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 36 Broad Street. Actuary, 5. C. CHANDLER, Jt extr 
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SANFOR OBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Company, 71 Wall Street. i H P 
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CORNELIUS R. , M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. . SS 
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PREMIUMS, 


—_—_——— 


PROCLAMATION 


TO EVERYBODY! 


| MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Iris a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
gs the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some proccs@es that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oi] painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
sonearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
sas good as a painting in oil; indeed, it ds 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
ayer ago we began to think of adding to 
our already Jong and valuable list of premi- 
umssome chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
itshould be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 

exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young gir! frolicking with her kitten upon 
the: Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
onec. ver many beautiful blonde curls ove: 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch checurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
aperfec: 2em that one cannot help falling 
in love with atfirst sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
dining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
urtista in the country, and are now having 
{ Immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
we being printed in twenty different colors, 
from a8 many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
Would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each, 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
thove-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to Tam InpDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 

all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
Precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $8.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
Mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 

) OF on stretchers for $6.50. 

We Want first-class reliable agents, male and 
Jena, in every town, village, and city in the 
Pd to canvass for these pictures. We 
iat ard EXTRA inducements to good agents, 

ali such to send for our descriptive 
— before engaging in any other business. 





Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
Ha * Bak Place, New York City. 











List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’'S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 
Size 19 by 85 Inches. 
One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 


try, now given away for one new subscriber 
and $3. 
This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 
The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 





IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARK GODWIN. 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER. 

MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS, 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON, 

MRS. SOUTHWORTH. R. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, OSSOLL. 
HOLMES. CHANNING, 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 


MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 


ALICE CARY. WHITTIER. 
PRENTICE. LOWELL. 

G. W. KENDALL BOKER. 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE. SAXE. 
TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
HOFFMAN. HALLECK, 
PRESCOTY. 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also THE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Hngravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President-elect HENRY WILSON. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President GRANT and Vice- 
President Henry Wi1son to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel] engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


66 . ° 
First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.”’ 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TERS great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the names of four 
new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
will renew his subscription for four years and 
send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his 
subscription for one or more years, and send 
us new names to make up the balance, with 

TEN dollars. 

We chsolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Lats SECRETARY OF Wark. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 











New Premium. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Grover & Baker's world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such: a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
price of the mochine, thus giving THe INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship the ma- 
chines. 


THE BICKFORD 
Family Knitting Ma- 
chine 


will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of THE INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in everv 
family. Send to us for acircular, descri!)- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 


“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pore Dramonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 














Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as # present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to Toe In- 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 
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PERIODICALS. 
MAGAZINES. 


WE will send for one year Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines—Allantic Monthly, Har- 
pers Monthly, The Galazy, Lippincott’s Maga- 
ziné—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz.,; $9.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one: 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine): 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the: 
above magazine one year as a premium to: 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who: 
will send us the names of three new sub-. 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 








We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday: 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as & 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 





We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Heraid of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 


Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of twe 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 


. the money—viz., $6.00. 





We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the American Agricultur- 
ist for one year—price $1.50—to any person 
(not already a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist) who will send us $4.25; or we 
will send the American Agriculturist one year: 
as a present to any person who will send us: 
the names 0: iwo new subscribers to THE: 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., 6.00. 





We will send Tas INDEPENDENT One, yemt 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE INDE- - 
PENDENT, With the money—viz., $6.00. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


We will send for one year Tae InDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and either of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $600; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year as a 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to THE 1NDEPEND- 
ENT, With the money—viz., $9.00. 








We will send Tum INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth's Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to THe INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 

We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $8.00—and Hearth and Home for one 
year—price $3.00—to any person (not already 
a subscriber to Hearth and Home) who will 
send us $5.50; or we will send Hearth and 
Home one year as @ present to any new sub- 
scriber for that periodical who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher of ‘‘ Tot INDEPENDENT,” 
: P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 


* fre 
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Fam and Earden. 
THE FAMILY COW. 


BY ALEXANDER HYDE. 


Tue inquiry is often made by villagers and 
suburban residents, who desire to keep a cow 
simply fora supply of milk and butter for the 
family, ‘‘ What breed of cows is best adapted to 
my circumstances?’ Without disparagement 
to other breeds, which may be far superior for 
general farm purposes, we answer that the 
Jersey is emphatically the family cow. Not 
that she gives the most milk. The Ayrshire, 
the Holstein, the Devon, and some families of 
Durhams will surpass her in this respect; but 
not in proportion to the quantity of food con- 
sumed, nor in the amount of cream from a 
given quantity of milk. The Jersey milk is 
literally creamy milk. We hardly dare assert 
what per cent. of cream it has been known to 
furnish, for fear our veracity may be called into 
question; but we will say that pure Jersey 
milk is about as rich in cream as most thatis 
sold in cities as pure cream. Five quarts of 
Jersey milk have often been known to make a 
pound of butter. The quantity of milk is not 
large—cight to twelve quarts per day is the range 
in the best of the season; but what there is, is of 
the richest quality, and makes an abundance of 
yellow butter, and of that nutty flavor which is 
so generally palatable. One cow has been 
known to produce nineteen pounds of butter in 
a week. Jersey butter commands in the Boston 
market from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
more than the common article. In justice we 
ought to add that the richness of Jersey milk 
consists chiefly in its creamy nature. Casein does 
not abound in it; and, hence, the Jersey should 
not be selected for a dairy in which cheese is one 
of the products. The cream separates readily 
from the milk, and so thorough is the elimina- 
tion that the skimmed milk is of less value than 
that of most other breeds. 

One great recommendation of the Jersey cow 
is that she is gentle. Her gentility seems to be 
thoroughbred, and crops out in her eyes, voice, 
looks, and whole demeanor, so that she is emi- 
nently fitted for a family pet. Whether in pas- 
ture or stable or tethered on the lawn, she is 
uniformly kind and loves to be petted. To those 
whose eyes are wont to be filled with the stately 
proportions and rounded forms of the Durbams 
the little Jersey may ceem at first sight slab- 
sided, angular, and insignificant; but more 
minute observation reveals a delicate form, 
especially about the head and legs, and _ this, 
united, as is usually the case, with fawn-colored 
hair, makes these animals a good substitute for 
deer on the lawn. It is one of the peculiarities 
of the Jerseys that the more we study the 
more we admire them; and we never knew a 
family to own one in which it did not become 
a pet with master, mistress, children, and 
servants. 

The Jersey is specially adapted for a village 
or suburban cow; not only on account of the 
richness of her milk and her docility, but aiso 
because she demands a limited range of pasture 
and will bear confinement so well. This trait is 
inherited; for in her native home, the Isle of 
Jersey, she has been accustomed to be fed with 
slops and roots and treated like a cosset—that 
is, like a cot or bouse animal. The favorite 
root for feeding in Jersey is the parsnip, 
and no wonder that the miik is rich 
when produced from such a sweet and nutri- 
tious root. The Jersey is often confounded 
with the Alderney, and sometimes with the 
Guernsey, and originally these three breeds 
were one, and came from Normandy to the 
Channel Islands; but for many years they have 
been kept distinct, and a Jerseyman would now 
scorn the idea of the identity of his favorite pet 
with the coarser Alderney or Guernsey. Some 
Alderney cows were imported into this country 
many years since; but we have known of no im- 
portations of late, while the Jerseys have been 
brought over in large numbers. « In the vicinity 
of Boston they are the favorite and predominant 
breed. Almost every family keeps one, and 
some large herds may be found. We have seen 
fifty to sixty grazing in the pastures of Mr. 
Adams, at Watertown, and as-many in the barn 
of Mr. Bowditch, at Framingham. These and 
other breeds*are kept and bred with scrupulous 
eare to the purity of the blood, and with an eye 
to an improvement of their distinctive charac- 
teristics; so that it is conceded by those who 
have examined the Jerseys in their native 
home that as good cows can now be bought in 
this country as in the Island.of Jersey... They 
ean certainly be bought here fora less price 
than the cost of importation. The American 
Jerseys also have this additional advantage over 
the imported, that they are acclimated. Jersey 
has & much milder c!imate than that of the 
Northern States, and the stock imported di- 
rectly from the island need special'care in our 
cold winters. 

Milk is a great luxury in any family, and 
especially where there are children, for whom 
it constitutes the most healthy and 
nutritious food, Um these days, when milk 
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is so commonly extended with' water and 
adulteratea with more deleterious substances, 
we do not wonder that the inquiries are so often 
made: ‘*Can I keep a cow ?” and ** What kind 
of a cow shall I keep?’ Those who live in 
cities may find it somewhat diflicult to raise 
their own milk. Still, acow can be kept in a 
city with much less expense than a horse. But 
in the country, wherever there isa lawn and a 
garden, or even a barn, a Jersey cow can be 
kept at a trifling cost, as she will thrive on the 
slops of the kitchen, with the addition of a little 
wheat-bran and hay. Tethered on the lawn, 
she is a picturesque object and will graze as 
quietly as apetlamb. The care of her will fur- 
nish employment and delight to the children, 
whom she, in turn, will help to educate and sup- 
port. We are satisfied that, if less porkers and 
more Jerseys can be kept around our village 
and suburban homes, the health, comfort, and 
weal of our families every way wHl be promoted. 





A DOZEN CHOICE ROSES. 


THE American Rural Home says: We some 
time since addressed notes to the leading 
nurserymen and florists of this city, asking 
them to name a dozen of the best hardy roses, 
easily grown, free blooming, and representing, 
as far as possible, the different. colors, shades, 
tints, and merits. We believe that a dozen 
roses might be named that would represent 
nearly every variety of merit in the rose; and 
that, if such a list could be presented to our 
readers, but few of them would decline to 
avail themselves of the opportunity offered to 
procure a select list of roses. 

After giving each list separately, it proceeds 
to sum up as follows: 

Here we have seven lists, by as many nursery- 
men of long experience, naming in all forty-one 





varieties. Let us examine them carefully, and 

see how much accord we can find among 

them. 
General Washington has the suffrages of all...... 7 
Caroline de Sansal........ .. 0° 28s ceccbeusstecsioce 6 
RON gis oss 0th mages da 5a0<5ssbanesonsionscbans 5 
BE NEE: cab itcbsnimakchisiaatsadiebndscarnsnndle 
Vier FON oa 6 osics sis cccec- sccatsecessces wee tee! 4 
Gens Faqgmewihahy sicosc.. 02 .cvsiccsiscccced-ccesoes 4 
Bewppe. Pre pede, «-. - cocceqceccensssceqesecsccgeses 


Anne de Diesbach. ...........-- 
Madame Alfred de Rougemont 





Here we have fourteen, two more than our 
dozen, which three or more agree to include in 
the best dozen. Of those receiving three votes 
we have three white ones—Madame Alfred de 
Rougemont, Madame Plantier, and Perpetual 
White ; the first a hybrid perpetual, the second 
a hybrid China, blooming but once in the sea- 
son, and the third a perpetual moss. Perhaps 
we had better drop the second. Madame Victor 
Verdier being of a rese color and somewhat 
resembling Victor Verdier, of the same color 
and class, we may drop that, and then our list 
of a dozen woald stand: 

General Washington; brilliant, resy carmine 
approaching to scarlet, very large and fine form, 
free bloomer. 

Caroline de Sansal; clear, delicate flesh color, 
becoming blush, large and full. 

La Reine; brilliant, glossy rose color, very 
large, cupped and beautiful. 

John Hopper; deep rose, 
center, very large and fine form. 

Victor Verdier; clear rose, 
form, and free bloomer. 

General Jacqueminot; rich fiery crimson, 
abundant bloomer. One of the best for 
bouquets, but casts its petals too soon for a 
garden bloomer. 

Baronne Prevost; deep rose, very large and 
fine, free bloomer, vigorous grower. 

Anne de Diesbach; bright rosy carmine, 
beautiful form, very large and double. 

Madame Alfred de Rougemont; pure white, 
large and very double, profuse bloomer. 

Triomph de l’Exposition; rich deep red, 
shaded with crimson, flowers in large clusters. 

Sidonie ; light pink, very large and full, fine 
in autumn. i 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PAINT. 


Tas following is a valuable recipe for an; out- 
side coating for brick or rough plastered walls, 
to prevent the moisture from penetrating 
through. It is not only a good waterproof 
application, but an ornamental paint for outside 
walls. 

Take of fresh Rosendale cement three parts 
and of fine, clean, sharp sand one part. Mix 
thoroughly with clear fresh water. This will 
give a granite color, dark or light, according to 
the color of the cement. If a brick color is de- 
sired, add Venetian red tothe mixture; or, if a 
very light color is needed, lime may be used 
with the cementand sand. Care must be taken, 
however, to have all the ingredients well mixed 
together, and previous to applying the wash 
the walls shonid. be made damp with. clear, 
water, to prevent the brick from absorbing the 
wash teo rapidly. The substance must, be 


with crimson 


globular, fine 





















stirred frequently during the application and 
applied with a brush. This cement will last 
for several years and best suits for brick work, 
but cannot be used to advantage on fence- 
boards, etc., whicb have been painted or white- 


washed. For durability this wash is far supe- ; 


rior to common lime whitewash, and the extra 
cost of the cement will be but trifling over and 
above the ordinarily prepared lime-wasbes, 
which need such repeated applicaticns to fences 
and outhouses to give a nice, tidy appearance. 
—WN. E. Farmer. 





STICK TO IT. 


Ir is a maxim among good advertisers, To be 
successful, hang on. Those who get faint- 
hearted will surely lose. In farming ,the same 
rule is true. Don’t stop when prices are low. 
If youhave a diversity of crops, and one of them 
is low, the chances are in favor of some cne of 
the other crops bringing a remunerative price. 
And itis often a noticeable fact that whena 
special crop gets so low as to be unprofitable to 
raise multitudes who first rushed into it will 
now rusb out of it and let it severely alone. 
This was the case several years ago with bops. 
At one time in Wisconsin the hop-growers 
were clearing $500 to $1,000 per acre; but with 
over production and the low price and hard 
times they fell, and for several years were 
hardly salable for enough to cover the cost of 
production. Hundreds pulled up their hop- 
yards. The few who stuck totheir text ina 
few years afterward had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing arise in price to 50 cents per pound, 
and reaped large enough profits to balance 
their losses in days of ill success. So with 
sheep. A few years ago woo! went down very 
low, and everybody hastened to get rid of their 
sheep. In less than two years afterward wool 
was up again to 75 cents per pound. 

Pork three years ago was worth 12 to 14 cents 
per pound. These prices induced a general 
production, and now it is less than half these 
prices, hardly paying for any special attention. 
And now farmers are going out of it. We be- 
lieve those who stick to one good practice, 
through all seasons and prices, will make the 
most money, provided he is out of debt. Noth- 
ing grinds so hard or so exceeding fine as a 
debt. Itis more than a blister, for it leaves 
nothing behind. 

It must not be argued because farm pro- 
ducts are low that farming is not a desirable 
occupation. Many a farmer, murmuring at his 
lot and just geting his living, envies the mechanic 
who makes his $600 or $1,000 a year. Yet the lat- 
ter may have to spend it all to live, may be 
thrown out of work at any time, with no resource 
for aliving, while for the farmer, under fear of no 
niaster or landlord, getting his living as he goes, 
from his land, the chances are that at the end of 
the year he can show as comfortable a balance, 
even if small, as the mechanic. The primary 
purpose of the farm is to furnish a home, a liv- 
ing, @ support; and notso much a profit besides 
the support. We believe that if a good farmer 
ean clear 7 per cent. on the cost of his farm, be- 
sides getting his living, he isa very successful 
man. He need not feel disappointed, certainly 
not envious. And the surest way to make any 
farming profitable and permanently successful 
is to stick to one good practice (viz., diversity 
of products and stock) through all phases of the 
market, high or low. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


AMERICAN v8, ENGLISH CHEESE. 

In the report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington for February we find the 
following relating to product, favorite cows, 
and the growing importance of American 
cheese in Scotland: “In the six principal 
dairy counties of Scotland it is estimated that 
the milk of rather more than 100,000 cows is 
utilized for the purpose of making cheese. The 
product is 18,000 tons annually; worth, at the 
average price of last year, $5,000,000. The 
Ayrshire cows, that are eminent for their milk- 
ing.qualities, even when fed on poor pastures, 
form the favorite breed. The cheese is made 
for about one hundred and ninety days in the 
summer period of the year. After that the 
milk is made into butter, or, if neara railroad 
station, sent into town for sale. The American 
‘cheese factory system is gradually being adopt- 
ed The consumption of cheese is rapidly in- 
creasing, and is appreciated by the laboring 
classes, entering largely into their daily diet. 
The reports of the American dairymen’s associ- 
ations are reprinted in England. Many of the 
old English brands of cheese are passed by and. 
declined op coming into competition with 
American importations.” 

WOOD OARPETING. 


The Scientific American describes a new wood 
carpeting, which is coming into extensive use, 
as follows: ‘“‘ The fabric is made of slats or 
more ornamental shapes glued ‘or cemented 
upon a cloth backing. The°slats or strips of 
weodare of different colors, and are arranged 
‘to produce all the effects of tessellated floors, 
mosaic wosk, etc.; and, being about a quarter of 


an inch in thickness, 
years, They are finish 
gether so tightly that the joints a 
re 

as those in inlaid work. The sultigetas tale 
duced can, therefore, be scrubbed, vedios pas 
oiled when needed, precisely like other fi hy 
made of ornamental woods, which floors oo 
resemble in all respects when laid.” me 

ESTIMATED VALUE OF goor. 

A genuine economist claims th 
best fertilizers, going 
soot. “It is as valuableas guano, an 

d sh 
carefully saved at least twice a year: ta. ® 
find soot contains a large amount of éiidpils 
and on this account is very beneticial to y 


all kinds of plants. Apply it to ¢ ‘ 
the roots, and not to he leaves or at atom 


twelve quarts of soot dissolved j 
: +y Gtse Da 
of water makes an eiegant liquid mau 


they will wear 
ed in oil, and cc 


at One of the 
consiantly to Waste, ig 
’ 





It 1s wir Pruasure that Ladd my test. 
imony to the excellence of Dr. JAYNE's 
ExPECTORANT. I have used it in my family 
for several years, and can truly say that I 
know of no medicine equal to it for check. 
ing and curing the frequent Coughs and 
Colds to which children are subject at all 
seasous of the year. I have also realized 
great benefit from it myself, and have ree. 
ommended it to others, who almost invarig- 
bly have learned to value it. I always pre 
scribe it to the students under our care When 
necessary, and the teachers willingly add 
their testimony to mine in praise of this 
medicine.—J. 8. Epwarps, Principal of Prov. 
idence Conf. Sem., Hast Greenwood, R. I 











SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, 


SEAWEED TONIC, AND MANDRAKE PILLS, 
These are the only medicines th: 
nary Commimptions Dr. Sch ae aes? Dong 
has been in constant practice over thirty years 


properly taken, will cure consumption. His Man- 
ach; his Seg. 
of the stomach, and makes 
Syrup ripens the matter, 
renee ETRE AND. FoR 

) 'D FOR SALE BY 

J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Areh Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA, 
and by Druggists and Dealers generally, 


P EN THE SEWERS!! 


When the Kidneys, Liver, and! 
Bowels do not act healthfully, the wastes 
from the action of the system remain in the 

blood, and produce irritation and disease. These: 

organs are the outlets of the system, and under 
the influence of Hamilton’s Buciu and Dandelion 
are kept in good running order. 


W.C.HAMILTON & CO., Cincinnati. 
AGRICULTURAL. 


MILLIONS OF ACRES 


IOWA & NEBRASKA LANDS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
Burlington and Missouri River R. R.0o- 


On Te nYears’ Credit, at 6 per cent, Interest. 


Prodncis will pay for the land and improvemens' 
much within the limit of this generous credit. Better 
terms are not offered, and probab'y never will be. 

Circulars, giving full particulars, gratis. Call forall! 
that are wanted to circulate. ' 

Come West and thrive. Friends will follow. . 

A Sectional Map, showing the exact location of 
Iowa lands, is sold at 30 cents; and of Nebraska 
same price, For circulars aud maps apply to 

GEO. S. HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner, Burlington, lows. 

2 And please say in what paper this advertisement wat 
seen, 














DEN. 
as and? 


tions for their cultnre. two- 
kind before the public. Sent free upon recelpt 2 
stamps, Address WASIIBURN & CO., Boston, Mas: 


THORBURN’S 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Our annual descripi ye Catalogue of Flow 4 
Seeds. containing 21 the Novelties, also pine § 
Gladieins anc Spring iiulbe, ts gon spans for 
g free to applicants; also Tree See ogue. 
. THORBURN & CO... 
eo 5 John St., New York 








J. M. THORBURN & CO.’S 


DESCRIPTIVE ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


. oF 
Vegetable, Agricultural, & Tree Seeds 


for 1873 is now ready for mailing to applicants. 
York. 


RBURN & CO» 
J.™M. ba | Kohn St. New 








Our SPRING CATALOGUE 1s now ready: FRES 


to ali On application. - 
«“ BEE-KEEPING IN A N UT-SHELb” 
ving full and simple directions for making money 
ly with Bees, Mailed free for 15 cents. ma 
BANKS-& RUSSELL, Baltimere, , 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

















pone, GENUINE, and RELIABLE 
VECETAB LE 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


by mail, postpaid, to any part iD theceuntey. 















R ~} @ pb. 
Gonover’d Colossal... ..-++.+00+- --% 30 & 0 
Turnip and Long Smooth.. 6b 10 
ae Jersey Wakefield,............ <tsiace we 
Flat Dutch and Late Bergen.....++++ 80 300 
Long Orange and Early Horn.......--- 1 150 
Cauliflower» Extre Early Erfurt, per pkt. Me .. 200 
caer White Solid and Dwarf White.......... 40 400 
, White Spine and Early Cluster. 1 150 
plants iN. Y, Imp’d and Black Pekin. . 7% 800 
fet? curled Simpson and Tennis Ball..... 40 400 
n, Nutmeg and Skillman’s.....-..--- 15 150 
atermelon, Mt. Sprout and Ice Cream eceeee 1 150 
bs Red and Yellow Dutch..... Aobeid we: 
Long Smooth and Guernsey....-.... ~, 15 
§carlet Turnip and Long Scarlet... 10 1% 
Round Leaf and Prickly..........--+- 10 60 
Boston Marrow...-....-+++eeeeee mecees 15 180 
suas The Tyr Trophy, se stones 1 bo se 
ite Top, Dp a 
fi Bed oneaeer : pita pinnae cee 10 % 
1 COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. 
No, 1 contains 12 choice var. Hardy Annuals 1) 
Sn 
+ nese CS Biennial and Perennials. 1 “00 
was OS” Sie aaa sees 2.50 
new Seed Catal for 1872 taining a let 
ia fan varieties worthy of f cultivation, giving Time and 





ing, also Two Beautiful Colored Plates and 
anes, mailed to my customers gratis; to all 
eibers on receipt of 10 cents. Address 


JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


AEE D 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE. 
Blegant Books on Window Gardening, etc. 

GIVEN AWAY 


as premiums miums to our customers. See our richly 


flustrated, tinted Catalogue for1873,now read 
juste WOOD & HALL, Geneva, N.Y. 





























ta A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, com- 
ply of well-known mROOTS, HEF.BS 
mie Thi combined ther prope ties, 
eir nature are Cathartic. Aperient Nu- 
violets uretle, Alterative and Anti-Billious. —— 
ba is Freee: SUGAR tafe CN ent quantity of pir 
B 
dimete, h to keep them any 


LANTATION 
4& Brrters 


tes 1 most gy Tonics and Cathar- 
jorld. They are intended strictly as a 


sMiperance Bitters 


trenbented as a medicine, and always according 


feted? ST? the sheet-anchor of the feeble and dehilt- 
0 such 9 dent UPOD & diseased liver, and stimuiate 
ep that a ——. action is at once 
4s a remedy to which Women 
Mant ay Sabject itis sua ing ev 

epuint, Aa ring and Summer 
‘they = mae mild wet gunte 

hey Purify the 
seneplenaia, agponie They make the a 
purify and invigorate. They cure, 
ry inal. een and B eadache, They actas 
bodily sigengtnacs disorders which fenaloptedie. 


_ PTH 8 Park Place. | New York, 
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BOYNTON'S 
LIGHTNING SAWS. 


Awarded the Medal of the American [natitute, 1872- 


Two Direct Cutting Edges, instead of one Scraping Point 

Note extra steel and durability over the old V, outlined 
on M — 

A Challenge of 


‘d expense of blie 
, to prove that _ vihen 


ighta mel Saws excel all oy : 
city, h 


e Tribune, American 

Agriculturist, 1 Chetotian U mon etc., have published over 
sixty editorial. notices recommending these Saws. Far- 
mer’s Clubs, L and Hi e Dealers unite 
be Freee men | the genuine Lightning Saw the greatest 

bor-saving implement of the age. 

7 have hendeeds of letters tom practical sawyers, vol- 
aie written, expressing their entire approval of these 





Where the Hardware Trade do not sell the Lightnin 
Saw, I will send a 6-foot cross-cut and a buck anv blade 
on receipt of $6. 

For C and additi , address 


E. M. BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St., New York, 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, 



















Gate cate: iy Seed Catalogue free to all. 
plied ata liber} cage. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME, 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


Factory, NEV/ARK, N. J. 
8end for circular. 


Plants « ™ Million. 


To Florists, Clubs, or others buying in quantity my 
Monthly Wholesale Circular of ROSES, BULBS, 
Miscellaneous GREENHOUSE and BEDDING 
PLANTS will be sent free on application, 


Peter Henderson, 


rs sup- 














All purehasers of our books, “ Gar- 
dening for Profit” or “ Practical 
Floriculture,” price $1.50 each (pre- 
paid by mail), are entitled to receive 
above Catalogues free, annually. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 








WM. R. THURBER & C0., 


Seedsmen and Florists, 
BROOKLYN, CONN., 


Sucessors to E. Newbury. 
SPLENDID PLANTS. 
RELIABLE SEEDS. 
LARCE PACKACES. 


LOW PRICES. 


‘ Mestraten Catalogues sent free to applicants, Send 
or on 








BELLS. 


WENEELYS BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and asale exceeding that of all 
otbers, including more than seventy chimes and 
peals. One thousand testimonies received during the 
last sjx_ years. Every bell made of the best copper and 
tin, and formally —. B..2 ae ougae Rotary Fix- 
tare, Catalogues free. No 

P.-O. Address either TROY rs “West TROY, N. Y. 
EA &G. R. MENEELY. 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDERY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


BELLS Superior | a for Churches, Schools, 


ete., of Pure Coppe Tin, fully warranted, 
and mounted with our Latest Improved Rotary 
Hangings, the best inuse. IJilustrated Catalogue 


sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 E. Second St., Cincinnati. 


_ FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 














35 Courtlandt St., New York. 
| REEVES & SIMONSON, 


—] 











'58 Cortlandt St., N. Y. P.-O. Box 2660. ; 


| Our Annual Descriptive Catalogue of Vegeta 
- bie, Lic Fielc 


NT Ta 





Plants, will be ready in) id 21 
* January: Sent on nove of postage-stamp 
ade-lists, for merchants only, sent on applica. | * 





POMONA NURSERY.—The Monarch _of the 
West is the /argest and best Strawberry. Herstine 
and Brandywine Besoberrtes, Caeuberriet Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, Peach, pple. Pear Trees. Send for 
Catalogues. “WM. P RY, ‘Cinnaminson, N. J. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


amr A Illustrated Mantis. devoted entirely to 
ear. Send 10 cts. for aspecimen copy. 
WORLD: Hartford, Ct. 





Phi 
‘Address. POULTR 











ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Botvle. 


| It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 


the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Over Tarrty Years aco Lyon’s KaTuarncN FOR 
I Harr was first placed in the market by Prefessor 
E, Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, “‘ Karrro,” sig- 
nifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or restore. The 
} ge it has received, and the ag it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible. it increases the 
Growrs and Bravty of the Harr. It isa delightful 
dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. . It is the 
8aME in QUANTITY and QUALITY as it was over a QUAR- 
TER of a yy Aao, and issold by all Druggists and 
Country Stores at only Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Waman’s Glory is Her Hair. 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 








ae. also of Hot- aoe) 4 i 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN. SHAW & (60., 


Importers - 1, aca 
Layco: 
English Hair 
Seating, 
and Manufacturers of 


PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St., 


; BOSTON. 
Palpit Furniture Manufactured to Order. 


THE WOVEN STEEL 
SPRINC BED, 


The Best, 
Most Durable, 


and Comfortable. 
Send for Circular. 


Elliptic Spring Co., 
40 LIBERTY ST. BROOKLYN. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


e now making a specialty of “ Church ( ushions,” 
stuted with PATENT ELASTIC SPONGE. Tt 1s cheaper 
than rt a woe its Pye of double the length o' 

rod inst moths, 
awe ~ sale oe " sore than one hundred churches that 
are using the “ Brustic Sponge Cushions We invite in- 
yestigation, Pw! will oe. to — ‘ciroular referring 
that are z our cusbions, 
ar HALEY MORSE & C 

ail. Washington street, Bost 
Sole Agents for New England for the sale fom, PATENT 
ELastic SPONGE, 














FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
LECTURE-ROOMS. 
JOEU 








KETOHNSON, 
490 Liudson st. 
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BUY BARBDER’S BIT BRACK 





WM. H. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON £4, N. Y. 


FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY, 
DESKS 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


ALSO 
LADIES’ WORK-TABLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 


of every description, now offering at low prices. 








siamo Lies the Head that 
Wears a Crown.” 


So sang the bard. But he would not have said it if he haa 
slept on ope = the Ne Plus Ultra Spring Reds, made by 
the Rpring g Bed Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Inquire for one of your furniture dealer; and, if he has 
none, don’t take any other kind, but write direct to the 
office of the Company, in Spri nefield, for price-list and 
circulars. We send all parts of the United 
States, and warrant them in every respect, or money re- 
funded. . KF. PECK, Agent. 

January, 1873. 


IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery, etc, eic., 
From 204 to 208 East 27th St., 
2 Doors E. of 3d Ave. NEW YORK. 


Ww. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES, 


FRAMES, ETC. 
No. 82 Bowery, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York. 


TRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETO. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED OHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description for 
same, 

ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL FIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, 
COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 

ING APPARATUS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 15 Cold street New York. 























Jasper E. Corning, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HEAVY CRIMPED WIRE-WORK, 


SUITABLE FOR 


OFFICE RAILINCS, 
WINDOW CUARDS, 
BANK COUNTERS Etc. 


58 ld _ NEW YORK. 


Fasten your 
Windows 

















No sprinz, no muti- 
} lation ofsash, ches ap, 
urable, easily ap- 
lied. Holds sash at 
any place desired, 
zod a self-fastener 
when sash is down. 
Send for circular. 
Circular and six cop- 
per-bronzed Locks 
us simples sent to 
ny adress in the 
United States, post 
said, on receipt of 
fifty cents Liberal 





rade. Agents want- 


. Box 37 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





PITTSBURGH PA 
Double, Single, Mnerlo, and Breach. Loading Rifles, Shot. 
Revo Pistols, . 





A. H etc., of every kind, fur _— or 
pa rere low uns, $3 to #300 Pistols, $1 
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R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after reading this advertisement need any one 


s PAIN. 
RADWAY’S READY Is aA CURE FOR | 
EVERY PAIN. - 
It was the first and is 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, allays 
Inflammations and cures Congestions, whether of the 
Jungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or organs, by 
one application, 

IN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, | 

atter how violent or excruciating the _ the 
RHEU! MATIC, Bed- eaten Infirm, Crippled. ervoug, | 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


Be rit Hy | a 
YFLAMMATION ! 
poce AMMATION OF THE BLADDER. | 
INFLAMMATION OF THE BOW H 


ESTION OF THE LUNGS. 
SORE THROAT, DIPRICUL PaGe On ean HEART. 
HYSTERICS, OROUP, DIPHTHERIA. 


ATARRH, INFLUENZA. 
HEADACHE, TOOTHACH 
2 NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM. 
COLD CHILLS, AGUE CHILLS. 

The application of the Ready Relief to the part 
or parts where the pain or difficulty exists will ord 
“epenkaty drape “in halt @ tumbler of water mill 18 

wenty seve: n half a tumbler of wate 
if e CRAMPS, kina 7 SOUR STOM- 
HEART EOUN, SICK RADACHF, DI. 
RRH YA, DYSENTERY, police, BAVIND IN THE 
BOWELS, and all iNT TERNAL PAINS, 

Travelers should always oo a bottle of Rad. 
way's Ready Relief with them. A few drops in 
water will prevent sickness or pains from change of 
water. It is better than French Rrandy or Bitters a 
a stimulant. 

FEVER AND AGUE. 

FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. There is 
not : remedial agent in this world that will cure Fever 
‘and Ague_ and all other Maiarious, Aye 7 RAD. 

yplioid. Yellow, and other Fevers (aided RAD- 
*WAY'S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY'S fi EADY R-- 
LIEF, Fifty cents per bottle. 


HEALTH! BEAUTY!! 


STRONG AND PURE RICH BLOOD INCREASE OF 
FLESH AND WEIGHT—CLEAR SKIN AND BEAU 
TIFUL COMPLEXION SECURED TO aie 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARRAAN RESOLVENT 


T1AS MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES. SO 
QUICK, £0 RAPID ARE THE CHANG’ THE 
BOD, UNDERGOES UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY WONDERFUL MEDICINE, THAT 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Every drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
SOLVENT communicates. through the Blood, 
‘Sweat, Urine, and other fluids and juices of | 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 
wastes of the body with new and sound ma- 
terial. Scrofula, Syphilis, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the Throat, 
Mouth, ‘Tumors, Nodes in the _ Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Stru- 
morous discharges from the Ears, and the 
worst forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Fever Sores, Scald Head, Ring. Worm, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne lack Spots, 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis- 
eharges, Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
all wastes of the life principle, are within the 
curative range of this wonder of Modern 
Chemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
any person using it for either of these forms | 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 

ifthe ratient, daily becoming reduced by the waste; 
:and decomposition that is continually progressing, 
;succeeds ‘in arresting these wastes, and repairs the 
rgame with new material made from bealthy b!ood— 
:and this the SARSAPARILLIAN will an does ses.ire 
—a cure is certain; for when once this remedy ¢ emg 9 
sits work of purification, an¢ u 
vJess of wastes, its repairs will be rapid, and every. day i 
-the patient will feel himsel growing better an stronger, | 
sthe food diges*ing better appetite improving, and flesh 
-andaweight increasing 

Not only Goes the SARSAPARILLIAN Resotvent excel all 
‘known remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scrofu 
ious, Constitutional, and Skin Diseases; but it is the onl 
rpositive cure for 
Midney & Bladder Complaints, 
Urinary and Womb diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, Dropsy. 
‘Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, Bright's 
Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where there re 
ibrick-dust deposits, or the wate’ - thick, cloudy, m xed 
q@ith enhstances like the white of an ees or threads like 
@white silk, or there is a torbid, dark, —_—- appear- 

ance, and white bone-dust deposits, and when there ‘sa 

rieking, burning sensaticn when passing — and pain 

the Smal! of the Back «nd along the Loing. 


Price $1 per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


perfectiy tasteless, elegantivy coated with sweet 
ae rerulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

way 8 Pills, for the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Boweis, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


WERIDEN BRITANNLA Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electro-Plate, 
Nicke! Silver, 


White Meta! Table 
Ware. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES : 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamental and cheap. Adapted 
to all household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, etc. 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 
Selling these Lamps. 


For an Aneney o address 
ALLACE & SONS, 
8&9 Chambers street, New York. 











SERRE rye 


VE s* PATE NT LAMP 


STONGM; 
"4 s 


The BEST LAMP EVER USED. Can be Iighted, 
aio. ~" trimmed without removing globe, shade, or 


chimney. Manufacturers o 
BRONZE LAMP=, BRACKETS. CHANDELIERS, ere., 
Importers of Bo. emian 


for churches, public ‘halls, ete, 
Glassware, Shades, Chimneys, etc, Our uew illustrated 
catalogues are now ready. Sainple orders soli i 
N, e desire agents (male or fanaie) 5 in all sections 
of the United States to introduce Marsh's Non-Explosive 
Safety Lainps. Agents make #5 to $15 aday. Inclose 
3-cent stamp for. Ppntdential Terms and Instructions, 
E1VEM PATE sAl es 
37 Barclay st. an! ¢2 Park Place, N. Y. 
PAK hl Kt 
WE WAG Vill OY UU Lid fuins uuu 
White Lead, 
Red Lead, 
Litharge, 
Potters? Lead, 


Putty, 


Colors. 














Every keg of our White Lead bears the following 
warrant, and we guarantee a degree of fineness and 
whiteness unsurpassed : 





‘THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS | 
Pure White Lead 91 parts 
“Linseed Oil oy * 








100 
$25 IN GOLD will be paid to any one find- 
ing the contents of this keg different from the 
above analysis. 
_om _ DAVIS, | CHAMBERS & 0. sj 


_ DOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 


By one Agent gell'ng Silver's Pat. 
ent Broom. _—s eg by the late 
Horace Greek Abii griculiuriat, 
and 100,000° ¥: unvilies veing them. 
One county for each Agent. Success 


sure. 
C, A. CLEGG & C 




















20 Cortlandt Street, 








Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dys 
epsia, Biliousness, Kilious Fever, Inflammation of the 
oweis, Piles, and 

’scera, Warranted to e' & positive cure, 

Wegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or del 

gus drugs. 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from | 


Disorders of the Digestive Organs 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Pallness of the Blood in 
the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, ee. 
puma of Food, Fullness or Welght in 

ur Eructations, Sinking or F uttering at the Pit of the 
stom mach, Swimming of the Head, liurried and Difficult 

reathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suit 
enting Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Disness of 


A few doses of RA will free ‘the system 
wo all the abovenamed disorders, ce, 25 
Cents per Box, Pol D BY > DRGaCIS 

Read * LSE AND TRU 


fend one letter device to RADWAY & oes No. = 
Warren St., New York. Information worth thousan 


willbe sent’ you, 
nClgaretie and © 
cts. R. 








B. 
DMOKERS ' ERTSE CO.” 176Broadway,N. Y. 
108 AN HOUR SHELL*® by 
0 PION CORN SHELLER. In 
ee by = the press and 


O'Hara's DOLLAR (.{AM- 

and terms to 

ers sent “ts po fs whee ny of $1. anke INVENTOR’S 
enon RING 0O.. 176 Buoabwar, New Youn, 


ali Derangements of the Internal | 
ffect 


H 








---SILVER--- 


Fine Electro Plate. | 





Corham Wi’fg Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. tL, 
Wholesale Rooms: 
BOND ST. NEW YORK. 


THE LADD PATENT 
STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


for Movements of American Manufacture, 
in Ladies, Gentlemen's, and Boys’ sizes, and in 


MANSARD DOME and FLAT STYLES 


The most elegant, durable, and popular, and the 
‘ BEST GOLD WATCH CASES 





ever made for so little pag hy ae by leading 
Jewelers throughout the United States and New Domin- 
ion. Descriptive Circulars sent on application by the 
manufacturers, 
J.A. BROWN & Co., 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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A aa ASSORTMENT OONSTANTLY ON HAND 
HE FOLLOWING BRANCH HOUSES: 

conten - ARL AND PLUM STs., ST ehAt, a. 

%8 yg ST., Perey ght END 

. E.. COR. MAIN and FIFTH STS., LOUISVILLE, KY. 

73 and SS UNION ST., Hos a MASS. 


OUIS, MO. 


? 1 
182 SUPERIOR ST. CL EVELAND. OHIO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Aieys Carvolle Troches. 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 





HEALING AGENT, @nd curing all forms of ULCKRATED an: 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis, 





Aspecialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel ail collections and forma- 
sions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 





A specialty against contracting infectious diseases 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have lonz been known, and 
EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHKES may be safely relied on 
asa preventive in cases of SmaLu Pox, VARIOLOID, etc., 
etc. 

Aspecialty for common colds, conghs, and all disor- 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 


where. 


JOHN F. HENRY, 


Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePiace, New York. 











al 
A Wagon Intended for Gener 
al Purposes, 


WEIGHS BUT 400 POUNDS, 


Is finished ready to paint and 
carriage maker, or the oxLy man nfeetareae guire of your 


8. N. BROWN & CO., of Dayton, 


= ee eS 


TESTIMONIAL EXTRAORDINAR, 


Messrs. Norton & Co., 240 Broadway: 


Gentlemen :—For the inform: 
a duty to humanity, we, the uw aes a te Dublic and ag 
say that we have purchased of: = the » are willing 4g 


WARREN PATENT COOKER, 


and have used it in hi 
all that you claim m for it reas and find that it performs 
vening Exp: 

w York Tribune: Protesser Waeve 

A. HAMMOND, Bellevue Medical College; ada 
uartermast: 
ai NEO Petr coonmn ntewenaes 
; ER is 

class stove and range and 1 housefurnighing ire 
where. Enclose stam 
further information. i. removed to per: 
and Depot, No. 8 Astor House. 


NORTON &CoO., 
Post-ollice Box 3051, 


TRAVEL. 


WE S8 ome, . 
PACIFIC MAL STEAM-SHIP oy, 
PANY’S LINE TO E 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA 


VIA PANAMA. 
CARRYING MAILS, rag Core AND FREIGHT 











ASPINWALL, PANAMA, a PACIFIC COAST op 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMBEERG, PERU, AND CHILI, 


= 10th, 20th, and 30t 30th of each month. 

One of the large a= splendid Gtoanehine of th 
willleave PIER @ NORTH RAVER toe oy Coat a 
at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when note dates 
fall on Ranery apa then on the preceding Saturday) 
ASPINWAL covnecting ova Panama Railway with 
one of the Company's Steamships from Panama for SAN 
FRANCISCO, touching at ACAPULCO and other torts: 
also connecting at Panama with Steamers for SOUTH 
PACIFIC and CENTRAL AMERICAN PORTS, 

mM... Hundred Pounds Lg = allowed each 


adult, 
age-masters accompany bageare through, and 
tend to ladies and children without male protege 


to sendthem down a capetensed 
board. Medicine and attendance —e 
For freight or nassage-tickets or further 
oonly = = Company a betes on Br whart foo foot 
eet. No er, New 
ow in F. R BABY, Agent 


Che Independant 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter, The 
present registration system is virtually an absolute pr- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters we 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do a0, 


= 





BY MAIL, $3.00 f; for > | Numbers, in advance. 


> OBES amis 


If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year addition, 


Single copies 10 cents, an at 
PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit te 
ceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, and ail 
payment of all arvearages is made as required by lam, 
No names entered on the subscription books withost 
the first payment in advance. 

SUBEORI BERS are b particularly requested to not note the 
expiration of their subscriptions, and 
das for the ensuing year, With or without farther Li 
from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient sel 
a tle 21 sear RE Carre - ato the money 

subscriptions are attache pale 

paper; but when : on postage-stamp is mine 
will be sent by mail. oi Peet 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 
our Agents in London to receive subscriptions apd 








Garratt’s Electric Disk. 
Physicians and others find it PrER- 


fCTLY RELIABLE. Superior for local stiff- 
ss, ecldness, weakness, or pain. Is sim- 
ty worn for lame back, stomach, or limb, 


LARRATTS 
ee0e 







res by united action of many five cur- 
.ents, Sold by druggists, Price $¢2.50; 
sinall size, $1.50, Sent y mail on receipt 





of price by A, C, GARRATT, M.D.. from 
Disk Factory, 6 Hamilton Place, Boston, 











» Mass. 
THE HICHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler ani Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 
American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1572. 
C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broudway, New York. 
Send for Circular. Box 2618, 








THEBEST HEATING 
APPARATUS IN To3 
WORLD, NOT A HOT 

ATR FURNACE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE GOLD HEATING CO. 











NOT ASTEAM HEATER, & : 


HENRY C, BOWEN, 


Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P..0, Box 2787. New York Ot. 


NEWSPAPER _DECISIONS. 


the 
1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
post. office — whether directed to his nS 
Ee &. - wether he, hes subscribed or 
sible for the paymen at 
2.—If a person orders his paper discontinael 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher, oie ‘rbole 
to send it until payment 1s made, and co! ee e 
amount, whether the paper is taken from 


not, 
8.—The courts have decided that corer to take 
newspapers periodicals from jon tee 4 las 


movin eaving them 
facte eviden lence of intentional fraud. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PEK AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
ORDINARY ADVERTISEMENTS. BUSINESS 
im Hg A tines God “month),. Be 
7 months) Me 


« \@e 





“ 3 Boe. 7 es 


G@ oe ‘ 
* dwelve twelve 


ofl, 






ues (twelve na y Sast Lue 
PrrsisHER’s Norices..Oxe Do DowsR “poate 





GIVES A PERFECTLY 
PURE WARM AIR, FREB 
FROM ALL IMPURITIES 
EQUAL TO STEAM, 





rs Lint 

FinanoraL NOTices ....- bint jo oLLans par Aca 
RELIGIOUS AND OTHER NOT 
MARRIAGES AND DeaTHs, —— =e 


over that. Twenty-five cents 8% 2 tbe made in advance 





105 BEZEMAN STREET. N. ¥. 
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